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CHAPTER I. 

QUITE ALONE. 

Tre marble image of Hubert Van Eyck stood 

out against the warm blue sky, and the shadow 

of the statue made a 

sloping line of darkness ; 

across the sunlit flags. f ! | i 

| | 


The July afternoon was int | WK 
drawing toaclose. The P| } 
low sunlight shone 
golden on the canals 
of Villebrumeuse, and 
changed every 
ward-looking window 
into a casement of gold. 
Those are no common 
windows which look out 
upon the quiet streets 
and lonely squares of 
that sleepy Belgian city. 
No handiwork of mod- 
ern speculative builder 
is visible amid that 
grand old architecture 
—no flimsy nineteenth- 
century villa perks its 
tawdry head among 
those medieval splen- 
dors—no upstart semi- 
detached abominations 
of urious Gothic, 
picked-out in rainbow- 
colored brick, affright 
the eye by their hideous 
aspect. To live in Ville- 
brumeuse is to live in 
the sixteenth cen ( 
A quiet calm, as of the 
past, pervades the shady 
streets. Green trees re- 
flect themselves in the 
still waters of the slow 
canal which creeps 
athwart the city; and 
by the side of the tran- 
quil waters there are 
pleasant walks over- 
shadowed by the um- 
brage of limes, and 
wooden benches where- 
on the peaceful citizens 
may repose themselves 
in the evening dusk. In 
despite of its solemn 
tranquillity this Ville- 
brumeuse is not a 
dre dwelling-place. 
If it has drifted from 
amid the busy places of 
this earth—if the blus- 
trous ocean of modern 
rogress has receded 
Frc its shores, leaving 
it far away across a 
level waste of reef and 
sand; this quiet city 
has, at the worst, been 
left stationary, while 
the noisy tide sweeps on 
with all its tumult of 
success and failure—its 
prosperous ventures and forgotten wrecks. The 
peace which pervades Villebrumeuse is the tran- 
quillity of slumber, and not the awful stillness 
of death. There is a jog-trot prosperity in the 


; 
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the world-worn spirit; but the wrestling and 
scuffling and striving and struggling of modern 
commerce is unknown among the quiet mer- 
chants, who content themselves with supplying 
the simple wants of their fellow-citizens in the 
simplest fashion, And yet this city was once a 
mart to which the four quarters of the globe 
brought their merchandise, and in the days gone 
by these quaint old squares have been clamor- 
ous with the voices of many traders, and bright 
with the holiday raiment of busy multitudes. 

A young Englishman walked slowly up and 
down the broad flagged square, across which 
the painter’s statue cast its somber shadow. He 


THEY MEET ONCE AGAIN. 

was teacher of English and mathematies in a 
great public academy near at hand, and his 
name was 


s Thorburn. For three years | 
he had held his post in the Villebrumeuse acade- | 


etly and earnestly, to the satisfaction of every 
one concerned in the performance. And yet he 
was something of an enthusiast, and somethin 
of a poet, and possessed many of those attri- 
butes which are commonly supposed to consti- 
tute a letter of license for the neglect of vulgar 
everyday duties. 

That was an ardent and an ambitious spirit 
which shone out of Eustace Thorburn’s gray 
eyes; but if the fiery sword had chafed the scab- 
bard a little during three years of academical 
routine and Villebrumeuse monotony, the youn, 
man had been patient, and contented withal. 
There was a public library in Villebrumeuse to 

which the tutor had freé 
entrance, and in the me- 
dieval chambers of this 
institution his leisure 
had been spent. That 
dreamy idleness amid 
good ks had been 
very pleasant to him; 
his work in the academy 
was endurable, despite 
its tedious and labori- 
ous nature; and he had 
a lurking tenderness for 
the quaint old city, tho 
slow canals overshad- 
owed by green trees, 
the simple people, and 
the old-world customs. 
Thus, if there were 
times when the eager 
spirit would fain have 
soared to loftier and 
fairer regions, tho 
young student and 

acher had not been al- 
together unha) RY since 
his destiny hi rought 
him to this place to earn 
his bread among stran- 
gers. 

Among strangers? 
vee i inhabitants of 
his gian city an 
more strange to him 
than all the other inhab- 
itants of this over-pop- 
ulated earth — except 
the one man and wo- 
man who made the sum- 
total of his kindred and 
friends?) Among stran- 
gers? Why, if the statue 
of Van Eyck could have 
descended from yonder 
pedestal to walk alive 
in the streets of the city, 
the animated effigy 
could scarcely have 
been a lonelier creature 
than the young man 
who passed to and fro 
athwart the sloping 
shadow on the flags this 

July afternoon. 
Looking backward 
through the shadows of 
the past, how many of 
those images, familiar 
to most men, were 
wanting in the mystic 
pictures that memory 
: “ce to Ri aicog 
ENA orburn! emory, 

Yi let him question her 

au never so closely, could 

show him no faint trac- 
ing of a father’s face 
flickering dimly athwart the half-consciousness 
of infancy. Nor could he in surveying the 
events of his childhood, recall so much as one 
visit to a father’s grave, one accidental utter- 


place, a comfortable air which is soothing to | my; for three years he had done his duty, qui- | ance of a father’s name, one object, however 
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trivial, associated with a father’s existence—a 
vieture, a sword, a book, a watch, a tress of hair. | 

he time had been when he had been wont to 
question his mother about this missing father; 
but that was ae gd The time had come, and 
too quickly in this young man’s life, when a 
precocious wisdom had checked his questioning, 
and he had learned to refrain from all reference 
to a father’s name, as the one subject of all 
others most scrupulously to be avoided by his 
lips. He was twenty-three years of age, and he 
had never been told his father’s name or posi- 
tion in the world. For the last ten years of his 
life it had heen a common thing for him to lie 
awake in the solemn quiet of the night, think- 
ing of that unknown father, and wonderin, 
whether he was alive or d He knew that 
he had no claim to the name which he bore, and 
that he had as good a right to call himself 
Guelph or Plantagenet as he had to call himself 
Thorburn. 

How. many childless men upon this earth 
would have been glad to call Eustace Thorburn 
son! How many of this world’s magnates with 
mighty names to transmit, would have rejoiced | 
with unspeakable rapture could they have set 
the joy-bells ringing for the coming of age of | 
such an heir!, As there are rare and peerless 
flowers that adorn inaccessible regions where no 
hand can gather them, where no eye may de- | 
light in their loveliness, so there are friendless | 
creatures.in the world who might make the 
io. of empty hearts, and be the pride of deso- 
ate households. The ‘‘something in this world 
amiss,” which the poet has sung of, pervades | 
every social relation. The plaintive wailing of 
the minor mingles itself with every earthly mel- 
ody; and itis only by-and-by that the vail shall 
be lifted; it is only by-and-by that the mystic 
enigma shall be unriddled, and the full chords 
of perfect harmony peal on our ears unmarred 
by that undertone of pain, 

Few handsomer faces have ever looked up- 
ward to the noble countenance of the dead-and- | 

one painter than that which looked at the | 

tue with a dreamy of cane to-day. The face of 
the young man was, like the face of the statue, 
more beautiful by reason of its nobility of ex- 
pression than because of its perfect re; ity of 
feature. Itis-one thing to have a classic form 
of nose and forehead, lip and chin; but it is 
another thing to have the classic features irradi- 
ated by that intellectual light, wanting which 
the most perfect profile, the most artistic out- | 
line of brow and cheek, is apt to pall upon the 
taste of the connoisseur. In Eustace Thor- 
burn’s face the intellectual radiance so far out- 
weighed the physical beauty, that those who 
looked at him for the first time were impressed 
chiefly by the brightness of his expression, and 
were likely to take their leave of him in com- 
lete ignorance as to the shape of his nose or 

e modeling of his mouth. 

It is but a thankless task to catalogue such a 
face: the dark gray eyes which pass for black; 
the mobile mouth which, in one moment, seems 
formed to express an unbending pride and an 
indomitable will, and in the next will wreathe 
itself into such a smile that it must needs appear 
incapable of any expression but manly tender- 
ness or playful humor; the loosely arranged 
auburn hair, which gives something of a leonine 
aspect to the lofty head; the complexion of al- 
most womanly fairness, with a rich glow that 
comes and goes with every changing impulse or 
emotion—all these go such a little way toward 
the individuality of the young Englishman 
walking up and down the lonely square during 
his half-hour’s respite from the monotonous du- 
ties of his afternoon. 

This half-honr’s holiday was not Mr. Thor- 
burn’s only Pe vilege He had two hours in ev- 
ery day for his own studies—two hours which 

enerally spent in the public lib: 
ition had shaped itse b 


1 for his 
into a palpal le form, 
He | 


he 
am 
and had mapped the routine of a career. 
was to be a man of letters. If he had beena 
rich man, he would have shut himself up in his 


library and made himself a poet. But as he was 
no but a nameless and penniless stripling, 
with his bread to earn, he had no right to in- 
dulge in the ages verse-making. e wide 
arena.of literary labor lay before ia, and he | 
had no choice but to force his way into the lists 
and fight for any place that might happen to be | 
vacant. Fate might make of him what she | 
would—journalist, novelist, dramatist, maga- | 
zine-hac Be Rocka but she must use him 
very.eruelly before she could quench the fire of 
his young ambition, or bend the crest with 
which he was prepared to confront the world. 

He had selected for himself this profession of 
literature chiefly because it was the only calling 
which demanded no capital from the par 
and a little because the only kinsman he had in 
the world was a man who lived by his pen, and 
who might have prospered and won distinction 
by means of that fluent pen, had henot chosen 
to do otherwise. 3 

The half-hour’s epi. expired presently, and | 
a great clanging in the academy near at | 
hand summoned the pupils to their evening les- 
son. It was a@ summons for the master also 
and Mr. Thorburn ran across the square and 
turned. into the street on which one side of the 
academy looked. _He pushed open a little wood- 


; and only 
T 


| some time, mi 


en door in the big gateway, and passed under 
the arched entrance; but before going to. his 
class-room, he stopped to examine a rack ‘in 
which lette1s addressed to the masters were wont 
to be kept. He rarely omitted to look at this 
rack, though he had very few correspondents, 

received about,-one letter in a_fort- 
night. ‘To-day there was a létter. His heart 
turned cold as he looked at it, for the envelope 
was bordered with black, and addressed in the 
hand of his mother’s brother, who very seldom 
wrote to him. His mother had been an invalid 
for a long time, and such a letter as that could 
have but one fatal meaning. For months- he 
had looked forward to his August holiday, which 
would enable-him to go to England, and spend 
a few happy weeks with that dear mother—and 
now the polida would come too late. 

He went out into one of the dismal pla - 
grounds, a veled yard surrounded by ia 
whitewashed walls, and read his letter. 

His tears fell thick and fast upon the flimsy 
paper as he read. Ten minutes ago, walking to 
and fro in the sunshine, he had lamented his 
loneliness, remembering that he had only two 
friends in the world. He knew now that the 
dearer of) these two was lost to: him. » The; let- 
ter told him of his mother’s death. 

“There is no need for you to hurry back, my 
poor lad. The funeral is to take place to-mor- 
row, and will be over when you get this letter. 
I saw your mother a fortnight before her death 
and she told me then what she could never fin 
the courage to tell you—that the end was very 
near. It came suddenly at the last, and I was out 
of the way at the time; but they tell me it was a 
very calm and gues ending. Her last words 
were of you.. She dwelt much on your good- 
ness and devotion, Mrs. Bane tells me, The 
last two days were spent’ in prayer, poor inno- 
cent soul; and 1, who stand in so much greater 
need of that kind of thing, can’t bring myself to 
it for half an hour! Poor soul! Bane thinks it 
was for you she was praying, she repeated your 
name so often—sometimes in her sleep, some- 
times when she was lying quietly in a languid 
state between sleeping and waking. But she did 
not wish you to be sent for. ‘It is better that 
he should’ be away,’ she said; ‘I think he knew 
that this day must come soon.’ 

“And now, my dear boy, try to bear u 
against this sorrow like a brave, true-hearted la 
as youare. I say nothing of what I feel myself, 
for there are some things that come with a ba 
grace from some people. You know that I loved 
my sister; though, God knows, I never thought 
how dearly I loved her till ey, when I 
saw the blinds down at Mrs. Bane’s, and guessed 
what had happened. Remember, Eustace, that 
so long as I can earn a crust, my sister Celia’s 
son shall never want a share of it; and though 
I may be a disreputable acquaintance, Ican be a 
faithful friend. If you are tired of that slow 
old Belgian city, come back to England. We 
will manage your establishment here somehow. 
The impracticable Daniel has a certain kind of 
influence; and though he rarely cares to use it 
on his own account—being so bad a lot that he 
dare not give himself a decent character—he 
will employ it to the uttermost for a spotless 
nephew. 

* Come then, dear boy; a kind of heart-sick- 
ness has come over me, and I want to see the 
fairest and brightest face that I know in this 
world, and the only face that I love. Come, even 
if you must needs return to the whitewashed sa- 
loons of the Parthenee. There are letters and 
popers of your poor mother’s which it might be 
well for you to destroy. My profane hand shall 
not tamper with them.” 

The young man thrust his kinsman’s letter in 
his breast, and the playground slowly for 

tating the loss that had come 

upon him. In one of the big class-rooms near 
at hand his pupils were waiting for him; and 
there was wonderment and consternation at this 
delay in the most punctual of all the masters. 
His tears had dropped fast upon the letter some 
little time ago; but his eyes were dry now. The 
dull agony which filled his breast was rather a 
sense of desolation than a-poignant grief. He 
had seen and known that his mother was fading 
from this troubled earth before his coming to 
Belgium; and the bitterest sting of that foul 
se) t Poverty had been the necessity which 
had separated him from her. The shadow of 
this coming sorrow had long darkened the hori- 
zon of his young life. e sad reality had 
come upon him a little sooner than he had ex- 
cted it, and that was all. He bowed his 
fread and resigned himself to his affliction; 


but there was something to which he could not 
resign himself, and that was the manner of his 
Oss. 

“ Alone—in a hired ‘lodging—with a poor, 
ill-paid, hard-working drudge for her sole com- 
panion and consoler! Oh, mother, mother, 

oe te bright a creature for so sad a 

x ; 

And then there arose before this young man’s 
eyes one of those pictures which were continu- 
ally bampting dito the picture of what his life 
and. his mother’s life might have been, had 
things been different with them. He fancied 

imself the beloved and acknowledged child of 
a good and honorable man, he fancied his moth- 


visitors from happy households. They would } 
have comé, the dreaded guests, but with how | 
different.an aspect! He made for himself the | 
picture of two death-beds. By one there knelt ; 
a group of loving children, weeping ‘silently for 
a dying mother, while a grichatrickett husband 
suppressed all outward evidence of his sorrow, 
lest he should trouble the departing spirit whose 
earthly tabernacle was supported by his fond , 
arms. ~-And-the other death-bed! ‘Alas, how | 
sad the contrast between the two pictures! A 
woman lying alone in a dingy chamber,aban- 
doned and forgotten by every creature in the 
world except her son, and even he away from 


er. 

‘* And for this, as well as for all the rest, we 
have totthank Awm/” muttered the young man. 
His face, which until now had.been overshad- 
owed only by a quiet despondency, darkened 
suddenly as he said this: It was not the first 
time he had apostrophized a nameless enemy in 
the same bitter spirit. He had very often aban- 
doned himself to vengeful thoughts, about this 
unknown foe, to whose,eyil doings he attributed 
every sorrow of his own; and all those hidden 
griefs and silent agonies so patiently endured 
by his mother, _He kept a close account of 
his mother’s wrongs, and of his own, and he 
set them, all against this person whom-he had 
never seen and whose name he might never dis- 
cover. 

This nameless enemy was his father. 


CHAPTER. Il. 
A RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY, 


From the medieval tranquillity of Villebru-* 
meuse to the dreary desolation of Tilbury-cres- 
cent is a sorry change. . Instead’of, the quaint 
peaked roofs and grand old churches, the ver- 
dant avenues and placid water, there are urifin- 
ished streets and terraces ef raw-looking brick, 
half-built railway-arches, chasm-like cuttings 
newly made in the damp clay soil, and patches 
of rank greensward that were once fields. The 
sulphurous odors of a brick-field pervade the 
atmosphere about and around Tilbury-crescent. 
The din of a distant high-road, the roar of many 
wheels, and the clamor of excited coster-mon- 
gers, float in occasional gusts of sound upon the 
dismal stillness of the neighborhood, where the 
shrill voices of children, playing hop-scotch in 
an adjacent street, are painfully audible. — 

Decent poverty has set its seal upon this little 
labyrinth of streets and squares and crescents 
and terraces, before the builder’s men have left 
the newest of the houses, while there are still 
roofless skeletons at every corner, waiting till 
the speculator who began them shall have raised 
enough of money to finish them. The neighbor- 
hood lies northward, and the rents of those yel- 
low brick tenements are cheap. So decent pov- 
erty, in all its many guises, comes hitherward 
for shelter. Newly-married lawyers’ clerks take 
up their abode in the eight-roomed dwellings, 
and you shall divine, by the fashion of blinds 
and ‘curtains, the trim propriety of door-steps 
and tiny front gardens; whether the young 
householders have drawn prizes in the matrimo- 
nial lottery. Small tradesmen bring their wares 
to the little shops, which break out here and 
there at the corners of the streets, and struggle 
feebly to make a_business. Patient young 
dressmakers exhibit fly-blown faskion-plates, 
in parlor windows, and wait ‘hopefully ‘er de- 
spairingly, as the case may be, for custom and 
patronage. And in more windows than the 
chance pedestrian would care to count hangs 
the pasteboard announcement of apartments to 
let. 

Eustace Thorburn came to Tilbury-crescent 
in the blazing July noontide. He had landed 
at St. Katherine’s Wharf, and had made his way 
to this northern suburb on foot, He was ric 
enough to have ridden in’ an omnibus, or to 
haye enjoyed the luxury of a hansom, had he 
been so minded; but he was an ambitious young 
man, and had cultivated the self-denial of a 

from his earliest boyhood. The few 
uunds in his ion would have to serve 

im until he returned to the Parthenee, or ob- 
tained some new employment; so he had much 
need to be eareful of shillings, and chary even 
of pence. The walk through the dirty, bustling 
London streets seemed long and weary to him; 
but his thoughts were more weary than that pe- 
destrian journey under the meridian sun, and 
the sad memories of his youth were a heavier 
burden than the carpet- he carried sling 
across his shoulder. 

He knocked at the door’of one of the shabbiest 
houses in the crescent, and was admitted by an 
elderly woman, who was slipshod and slovenly, 
but who had a good-nature face, which bright- 
ened considerable she recognized the traveler. 
Tn the next moment she remembered the sad oc- 
casion of his coming, and put on that conven- 
tional expression 0! ptoure sorrow which 
people assume so easily for the afflictions of 
others. 

“Ah, dear, dear Mr. Thorburn!” she cried, 
“J never thought to see you come back like 
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this, and she not here to bid you weleome, poor 
sweet lamb!” 

The young man put up his hand to stay the 
torrent of sympathy. ‘‘ Please don’t. talk to 
me about my mother,” he said, quietly ; ‘‘I can’t 
bear it—yet.” 

The honest woman looked at him wondering- 
ly. She had been accustomed to deal with peo- 
ple who liked to talk of their griefs, and she did 
not understand this quiet way of putting aside a 
sorrow. The mourners whom she had encoun- 
tered had worn their sackcloth and covered 
themselves with ashes in the face of the world, 
and here was a young man who had not so much 
as a band upon his hat, and who rejected her 
friendly sympathy. 

“Tcan have my—the old rooms, for a week 
or so, I suppose, Mrs. Bane?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve took the liberty to put a bill 
up, thinking as perhaps you might not return 
from abroad; and if it’s for a week only perhaps 
you'd allow the bill to remain? There are so 
many apartments about this neighborhood, you 
see, sir, and people are that pushing nowadays, 
that a poor widow-woman has scarcely a chance. 
It’s a hard thing to bi left alone in the world, 
Mr. Thorburn.’ 

There was an open wound in the heart of 
Eustace Thorburn which ignorant hands were 
always striking. 

“Tt’s a hard thing to be left alone in the 
world,” he thought, echoing the landlady’s lam- 
entation, ‘‘She was left alone in the world be- 
fore I was born.” 

The landlady repeated her question. 

‘*Oh yes, you can leave the bill; but don’t let 
any one come to look at the rooms to-day. 
am not likely to be here more than a week. Can 
I go up-stairs at once?” 

rs, Bane plunged her hand into a capacious 
pocket, and, after much searching the depths of 
that receptacle, produced a door-key, which she 
handed to Eustace. 

“Mr, Mayfield told me to lock the door, sir, 
because of papers and such like. The bedroom 
door is fastened on the inside.” 

The young man nodded, and went up-stairs 
with a brisk rapid footstep, and not with that 
ponderous and solemn tread which Mrs. Bane 
would have considered appropriate in his be- 
reaved condition, 

“And I thought he would have took on 
dreadful!” she ejaculated, as she went back to 
her underground kitchen, where there was gen- 
erally an Soucaphers laden with the steam of 
boiling soap-suds, or an odor of singed ironing- 
blanket, 

Eustace Thorburn unlocked the door, and 
went into the room which had so lately been 
inhabited by his mother. It was a common 
little sitting-room, opening into a bedroom that 
was still smaller. It was a lodging of the same 
pattern as a thousand other lodgings in newly- 

uilt suburbs. The personality of the woman 
who had left it for a still narrower lodging 
would scarcely have realized twenty shillings 
under the auctioneer’s hammer; and yet to 
Eustace Thorburn the shabby room was eloquent 
of the dead,. That dilapidated rose-wood work- 
box—for which the auctioneer would have been 
ashamed So Beonone a starting bid of a shilling 
—conjured up the vision of a patient creature 
bending over her work. The little stand. of 
books—cheap editions of the poets-in tawdry 
cloth bindings—recalled her sweet face, illu- 
mined by a transient splendor, as the inspired 
verses of her favorites lifted her above this earth 
and all earthly sorrows, The valueless china 
inkstand, and worn blotting-book, upon the 
paltry pembroke table, had been used. by her 
for more than four years. Eustace Thorburn 
took the things up one by one, and put them to 
hislips. There was something almost passion- 
ate in the kiss which he imprinted upon those 
lifeless objects—it was the kiss which he would 
have ipromed upon her pale lips, had he been re- 
called in time to bid her farewell. He kissed 
the books which she had been wont to read, the 
pen with which she had written, and then cast 
himself suddenly into the low chair where he 
had so often seen her seated, and abandoned 


himself to his grief. Had Mrs. Bane, the land-. 


lady, heard those convulsive sobs, and seen the 
tears streaming between the fingers which the 
young man clasped before his eyes, she would 
nave had no need to complain of Mr. Thor- 
burn’s want of emotion. For a long time_he 
sat in the same attitude, still weeping. But 
the passionate grief wore itself out at last. He 
dashed the tears from his eyes with an impa- 
tient gesture, and rose, pale and calm, to begin 
the work which he had set himself to do, 1 

His love for his mother had been the rulin, 

ion of his life. She was at rest now, an 

e could face the future calmly. He could go 
forth to meet his destiny with a spirit at once 
superior to hope and fear. It was for her he 
had hoped; it was for her he had feared. He 
stood alone now; his breast was no longer a 
rampart to shield her from the “‘slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune.” The arrows might 
come thick and fast now; they could only 
wound him; and he already had suffered the 
deepest wound that evil fortune could inflict 
upon him. Hehad losther. | 

The bitterest sting of all lay in the knowledge 
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that she had never been happy. Her son had 
loved her with unspeakable tenderness. He had 
protected her and worked for her, and admired 


an lored her; but he had never been able to | 


make her happy. That gentle womanly heart 
had been too deeply wounded in the past. 
Eustace Thorburn had known this; and, know- 


ing this, had been patient, because he would | 
not trouble her mild spirit by any show of im- | 


patience. He had known that she had been 
wronged, and yet had never asked her the name 
of the wrong-doer. He, her natural champion 


and avenger, had never sought for vengeance | 


upon the man whose treachery or unkindness 
had blighted her life. He had held his peace, 
because to question her would have been to 
ain her; and how could he give her pain? So 
he had been patient, in spite of a passionate 
desire forever burning in his heart—the desire 
to avenge his mother’s wrongs. 

She was at rest, and the time for vengeance 
had arrived. The same fatal influence which 
had destroyed her happiness had shortened her 
life. At forty years of age, before a wrinkle 
had lined her forehead, or a silver thread ap- 
peared amid her soft chestnut hair, she had 
gone to her grave, unutterably patient to the 
last, but broken-hearted from the very first. 

The young man put his grief away from him, 
and set himself to consider the new business of 
his life. 

The one desire of his mind was his desire for 
vengeance upon his mother’s nameless enemy; 
and the thought that this enemy was his own 
father was powerless to soften his heart in the 
smallést measure, or to hinder him for one sin- 


gle hour from the achievement of his pur- | 


pose. 
“T want to know who he is,” he said to him- 


self. ‘My first business must be to discover | 


his: name; my next, to make him more 
ashamed of that name than I am of my name 
lessness.” 

He went to the chimney-piece, where there 
was a letter waiting for him, sealed with a great 
splotch of black wax, and addressed to him in 
the inscrutable penmanship of his uncle. 

The envelope contained only a few lines; 
but ineclosed in it there was a little bunch of 


keys, with every one of which the young man | 


was familiar. He took them up with a sigh, 
and Jooked at them one by one, almost as ten- 
derly ashe had looked at the books. The com- 
monest object in that chamber had its associa- 
tion for him—and with every such association, 
the grief which he had tried so hard to put 
away from him took possession of him anew. 
There was a big old-fashioned mahogan 


desk on a side-table, and it was in this desk | 


that the lonely inhabitant of the room had been 
accustomed to keep her letters and papers, to- 
gether with those few valueless relics—that pit- 
iful jetsam and floatsam from the shipwreck 


of hope and ‘happiness which are left to the | 
_most desolate creature. 


Eustace unlocked and opened the desk as soft- 
ly as if his mother had been sleeping near him. 
He had often seen her seated at this desk; he 
had once surprised her in tears, with a little 
packet of letters in her hand, but he had never 
seen the contents of any of those discolored 
papers, tied with faded ribbons, and disfigured 

y Obsolete postmarks. And now that she was 
gone, it was his duty to examine those papers— 
or so he considered. Yet there was a shade of 
compunction in his mind as he touched the first 


packet, and he felt as if he had been commit- | 


ting a sacrilege. 

e first packet was labeled ‘“‘My mother’s 
letters,” and contained the epistles of some 
good womanly creature written to a daughter 
who was away at boarding-school. They were 
full of allusions to a comfortable middle-class 


household—a tradesman’s household, as it seem- | 


ed, for there were occasional references to 
events that had occurred in the shop, and to 
‘““my dear husband’s overexerting himself in 
the business,” and to ‘‘ Daniel’s unsettled ways 
and indisposition to take to his father’s occupa- 
tion.” 

Eustace smiled faintly as he read of poor 
Daniel, whose unsettled ways had been notori- 
ous before Sir Rowland Hill's t-office amend- 
ments, and who was unsettled still in these 
latter days of electric telegraphy and labyrinth- 
ine railway cuttings. 

The letters were very sweet, by reason of 
the tender motherly spirit which pefwaded ey- 
ery line—more or less ill-spelled here and there, 
and by no means well-written, but overflowing 
with affection. Again and again the writer 
implored her ‘‘ dearest Sissy” not to fret, and 
to look forward to the holidays, which would 
come very soon, when Sissy would see her dear 
mother and father, whose household love she 
pined for 


from desolate, homesick Sissy. There were 
hampers for dearest Sissy, and little presents— 
a coral necklace from father, a sash from moth- 
er, and once a tinseled portrait of Mr. Ed- 
mund Kean in the character of Othello, with 
a tunic of real crimson satin let into the paper 
—a tinseled portrait which had been poor un- 
settled Daniel’s labor of love in the long winter 
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a 


in the big middle-class boarding- | 
school, as it was evident by the tone of*the ma- | 
ternal letters which replied to lamentations | 


3 


; evenings, and which the mother dwelt on with 
| evident pleasure, 
Eustace knew that these letters had been 
) written by his grandmother—the grandmother 
| who had never held him in her arms or taken 
| pride in his baby graces. He lingered lovingly 
| over the old-fashioned sheets of letter-paper— 
| he gazed fondly upon the: stiffly-formed signa- 
ture, ‘‘ Elizabeth Mayfield,” and he dropped 
| some few tears upon the worn yellow paper, 
which had been blotted with many tears before 
to-day. It was not possible that he could think 
of his mother in her innocent school-days with- 
| out emotion. 
| The second packet contained only three let- 
ters, addressed to dearest Sissy at home, when 
she had ceased to be a school-girl, and these 
were in a hand not altogether unfamiliar to 
| Eustace. It was a youthful modification of 
| Daniel Mayfield’s inscrutable calligraphy ; and 
again Eustace Thorburn smiled with the same 
faint smile. The letters were written from a 
lawyer’s office where the lad was articled; for 
Daniel had persisted in his aversion to his fa- 
ther’s business, and had declared himself unfitted 
for od thing on earth except the law, for 
which he was assured he had a special vocation. 
| They were pleasant, boyish letters, and full-of 
| the slang of the day—such locutions as “ Flare 
up!” and “ What a shocking bad hat!” and 
| ‘There you go with your eye out,” and other 
conversational embellishments peculiar to the 
period. But through all the slang and young- 
| mannish affectations there was an undercurrent 
of genuine affection for the writer’s “ dear lit- 
tle dark-eyed Sissy.” He knew no end of 
pretty girls in London, he told her, but not, one 
worthy fo be compared to his darling Celia. 
“And when I am on the Rolls, with slap-up 
chambers of my own in the Fields, and a first- 
rate business, you shall come and keep house 
for me, Sissy; and we'll have a little cottage 
at Putney, and a wherry, and I'll row you up 
| the river every evening after business; and 
while my sentimental little sister sits in the 
stern reading a novel, her faithful Daniel will 
xet himself into. training for a sculling-match.” 
he first two letters were full of hopeful allu- 
sions to the writer’s prospects. The young man 
seemed to fancy he was going to make a royal 
progress through the different grades of his 
profession, and there was scarcely.any limit to 
the pleasant ieee which.he promised his only 
sister. But in the third letter, written after 
an interval of six months, all this was changed. 
The life of an articled clerk was slavery, ¢cm- 
ared to which the existence of a regro in the 
Vest-Indian. sugar-plantations must be 610 
perpetual delight. Daniel was tired of his.pro- 
fession; and informed his dearest Sissy, in 
strict confidence, that no power on earth would 
ever make a lawyer of him. 

“Tt isn’t in me, my dear Celia,” he wrote; 
‘your impetuous Dan is not fashioned out of 
| the stuff which makes an attorney. I’ve tried 
to take to the law, just as I tried ‘to take to the 
circulating - library -and-fancy- stationery busi- 
ness, to please poor father and mother; but it’s 
no use. You mustn't say anything to the 
dear old dad, for he’d begin to'be unhappy 
about the money he wasted on my articles; and 
before he discovers that I don’t take to the law, 
I shall have taken to something which will make 
me arich man, and I shall be able to give him 
back Lis money three times over.” 

And then Daniel Mayfield went on to give a 
flourishing description of a very bright and 
splendid castle-in-the-air which tis had lately 
erected. He had found a Pactolus in his ink- 
stand, and something better than a landed es- 
tate in a quire of foolscap, He was a genius, 
The divine afflatus had descended upon him, 
and Coke and Blackstone might go hang. He 
was a poet, an essayist, a historian, a novelist 
a playwright—anything you like, He had 
been a scribbler from the days of his childhood 
and of late had scribbled more than ever. And 
after the innumerable failures and disappoint- 
ments which constitute that Slough of Despond 
Lew 59 which every literary aspirant must 
pass, he had succeeded in getting an article in- 
serted in one of those coarsely-written and 
poorly-illustrated comic periodicals from the 
ashes whereof arose that bright Phoenix, Punch. 
And the editor of the periodical had promised 
to take further contributions from the same 
lively pen, Daniel informed his sister.’ He 
had received two guineas sterling coin of the 
| realm for his lucubration, ‘‘ thrown off in half 
an hour,” he told dear Sissy. And thereupon 
he entered into a calculation of his future in 
come at the rate of four guiueas an hour for all 
the working-hours in the day. ‘Messrs, 
Secrewem and Swindleton don’t get as much for 
their time, in spite of their genius for running 
up their six-and-eightpences,” wrote Daniel. 

There was a mournful smile upon Eustace 
Thorburn’s face, as he read the letters. He 
knew the writer so well, and knew into what a 

or, imperfect, dilapidated habitation that air- 

uilt castle had resolved itself. The young 
man had not deceived himself as to his own 
| powers; he had only wasted them. The tal- 
ents had been his, and he had scattered the 
tt Sage gifts here and there with a reckless 

nd—too rich to fear poverty, too strong to 
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apprehend exhaustion. He had thrown his 
pearls before swine, and had allowed his dia- 
monds to be set in worthless crowns of brass 


and tinsel. The flower of his youth had faded, 
while he, who might have achieved greatness— 
and that which seems still more difficult for 


enius to achieve, respectability—was only Dan 
yfield, a newspaper-hack, one of a modern 
Jacob Tonson’s “clever hands,” a lounger in 
taverns, a penniless Bohemian, with flowing 
hair which time was beginning to thin, and eyes 
in whose corners the crow had set the inefface- 
able print of his feet. 

Eustace replaced the letters with a respectful 
hand. Was he not tampering with the ashes 
of his mother’s youth, and was not every paper 
in that desk sanctified by the tears of the dead? 

“Poor Uncle Dan!” he murmured gently; 


“poor, kind, sanguine Uncle Dan!” 


CHAPTER III. 
“TAKE BACK THESE LETTERS, MEANT FOR HAP- 
PINESS.” 

THERE were several notes and letters in the 
next packet which Eustace Thorburn examined, 
and over these he lingered very long—reading 
some among them a second time, and returning 
to reconsider others which he had put aside 
after a first perusal. These letters were written 
on the thickest and finest paper, and exhaled a 
faint odor of millefleurs, so faint as to be only 
the impalpable ghost of a de d perfume. 
Notes and letters were alike dated, but the only 
signature to be found among them was the sin- 
gle initial H. 

Eustace read them in the order in which they 
had been written. 

“The author of the book which Miss Mayfield was 
reading on Tuesday afternoon has called at the 
library three times since that Le but has not had 
the happiness of seeing her. Will Miss Mayfield be 
food enough to write one line, saying when she may 

seen? The writer, who feels himself utterly un- 
worthy of her eloquent praises, most earnestly 
wishes for an interview, if only of a few minutes’ 
duration. 

“Ture Georce HorTet, June 6, 1843.” 


‘‘The author of the book?” repeated Eustace; 
‘“what book? Was this man a writer?” 
This letter had been delivered by hand. The 
next bore the post-mark of Bayham, that Dor- 
setshire watering-place to which Daniel’s letters 
had been addressed. It was directed to 
“Cc. M 


. M. 
The te 


ayham. 
“ To be left till called for.” 


‘*The seducer’s favorite address,” muttered 
Eustace as he unfolded the letter. 


“ Gzorce Horst, June 15, 1843. 


“My Dear Miss Mayrretp,—If you could know the 
time I have wasted since Thursday week in the vain 
endeavor to obtain a glimpse of your face between 
the sheets of music and colored lithographs in your 
father’s window, you would be more inclined to be- 
lieve what I told you on that day. Itold you that 
if I did not see you, I should write, and I told you 
where I should address my letter. You forbade me 
to write, and assured me t my letter would lie at 
the post-office unasked for. But you, who are so 
sweet and gentle, could hardly adhere to such a 
eruel resolve. I dare to hope that this will reach 


your hands, and that you will forgive me for having 
disobeyed you. 
“T do so much wish to see you again—if only once 


ae eaaheaie se if se! once. Iam haunted — and 
night {by the vision of that sweet face which I first 
saw bending over one of = books. Do you re- 
member that day?—only t. weeks ago; and yet 
it seems to me as if a new existence began for me 
upon that day, and as if I were older by half a life- 
@ since then. Sweet, tender f. with the dark 
eyes and the wild-rose bloom, shall I ever learn to 
> t *4 ? og io ee cease peso eee Sai = 
iy books was trying a re) edy 
last night: but you would not let me. Sousane 
Electra, and I saw ‘g~ bending over your brother’s 
funeral urn, as Ihad seen you bending over the sill 
volume which you praised so sweetly. The Greek 
magedy reminded me of that doctrine of fatality 
which we laugh at in these modern days. And yet 
surely Destiny has her hand in the fashion of your 
lives. Ihad been writing letters on the day on which 
I first saw you, and the people here had given me 
such wretched pens and Bs r that I sallied out to 
seek better for myself. If they had given me decent 
writing-materials, I ht never have seen you. 
There are three other places in the town at which I 
might have sought what I wanted; but Destiny laid 
her d on my coat-collar, and conducted me to 
your father’s lib . I went in quietly, with all my 
thoughts two hundred miles away from Bayham. 
Isaw you sit behind the counter with a book in 
your lap; and all my thoughts came back to Bayham 
to take up their abode with you forever. You were 
so absorbed in Your book, that you did not hear my 
modest request for a quire of letter-paper until it had 
been three times enunciated; and I meanwhile had 
time to read the title of the book which interested 
you. Isuppose every writer can read the title of his 
own book a down. You looked up at last, with 
such a pretty, shy, innocent look, and the wild-rose 
bloom came in Sega cheeks. And then I asked you 
what you thought of the book; and you praised it 
with such bewitching eloquence, and wondered who 
the writer could be, I hi the book lauded by 
a great many people, and abused by more; but I had 
never until that moment felt the smallest temptation 
to reveal myself as the author of it. I had, 
taken great trouble to conceal my identity. Bu 
when you praised my work, I flung prudence tothe 
winds. It wasso delightful to see your bright blush, 
your bewitching confusion, when I told you it was 
my happiness to have pleased you. Oh, Celia, if you 


like my book so well, why is it that you distrust and 
avoid me? Let me see you, dear, I implore—any- 
where—at any time—under any conditions you may 
choose to impose upon me. I wait in this dull town 
day after day in the hope of seeing you. A hundred 
duties call me away; and yetI wait. Ishall wait for 
a week after having posted this letter; and if I re- 
ceive no sign from you during that time, I shall leave 
Bayham, never again to venture within its fatal pre- 
cincts. Ever and ever faithfully yours, 1s See 
There was an interval of six weeks between 
the dates of the second and third letter; and 
there was a considerable alteration in the tone 
of the writer. He no longer Ee for an in- 
terview with the stationer’s daughter. It was 
evident that he had seen her very often during 
the interval; and his letters were full of allusions 


to past meetings. 


“My own sweet Love,’ he began, (ah, what a 
change in six short weeks from ‘“‘ My dear Miss May- 


field!) “my ever dearest, there is no gulf between 
us, or no gulf so wide that love cannot bridge it over. 
Why are you so cruel as to doubt and avoid me? 
You know that Ilove you. You told me that you 
believed in my love last night when we stood by the 
sea in that sweet twilight, and when there was such 
a solemn quiet all around us that it would have been 
easy to fancy ourselves cast away upon some desert 
island. You talk tome of your humble birth—as if 
the birth of an angel or a goddess could be humble, 
and you implore me to go back to the world and its 
slavery, and to oa this bright glimpse of some- 
thing better than the world. I am only five-and- 
twenty, Celia; and yet I fancied I had outlived the 
possibility of such love as that which I feel for you. 

“You told me on Saturday that your father’s an- 
ger would be something terrible if he discovered our 
acquaintance. I shoul a an end to all your fears, 
dearest, by going straight to Mr. Mayfield and de- 
manding the right to c. ou my own forever, if I 
were not fettered hand and foot by social difficulties. 
You have some cause to doubt me, Celia; and if you 
were not the most generous of women, I should fear 
to speak frankly. Whenever we are married, our 
marriage must kept a secret until 36 father’s 
death releases me from bondage. You think me 
a coward, perhaps, when I confess to you that I dare 
not openly defy my father; but you can scarcely 
imagine how complete the slavery of a son_may be 
when he is the only son, and his father cherishes 

d views for his advancement. I write about 
hese obstacles to our happiness, my sweet one, 
because when you are with me I cannot speak of the 
difficulties which beset us. My troubles take flight 
when those dear eyes look up at me. I forget this 
work-a-day world and all its ills; and I could fancy 
this earth still the home of the gods, and foolish Pan- 
dora’s casket unopened. WhenI am away from you 
all is changed, and hope only remains. 

**So I shall make no allusion to this letter when we 
meet, dearest. We will be children, and fancy this 
world young again, and inquisitive Pandora as yet 
unborn, e will wander arm-in-arm on that de- 
licious stretch of eo sand beyond the curve of 
the town. We will forget all our commonplace dif- 
ficulties and troubles, and that the gods have aban- 
doned the earth. Ah, if we had only lived in those 
mythic ages, when Eros himself might have taken 
compassion upon our sorrows, and transported us 
tosome enchanted isle, where our youth and love 
should be immortal as his own divinity! 

‘Let me see you at seven, dear love. I'shall await 
your coming at the old spot, and you will easil 
shake off your confidant and companion, Miss K. 
Can you suggest any feminine prettiness which Miss 
K. would care to possess? I should like to offer her 
some testimony of any. respectful admiration; she 
has been so het one! gent to us,in her own prim 
fashion. Let me know whether it is to be a necklace, 
or a bracelet, or a pair of ear-rings, and I will see 
what the Bayham jeweler can doforus. And now, 
dearest and loveliest, adieu for a few hours; and may 
Phaethon whip his horses to the West, and bring the 
sweet sunset hour and the rosy light upon our favor- 
ite stretch of sand. Ever and ever yours, Ps 

There were many more letters—less playful 
and more passionate—the dates extending over 
six or seven weeks; and then there was a con- 
siderable interval, and then two letters written 
in the January of the following year. The 
writer had won his dearest Celia’s consent to a 
clandestine marriage. She was to leave her 
home secretly, and was to go with him to Lon- 


don, where all arrangements had been made. It 
was very evident that her consent to this step 
had not been won without great difficulty. The 


letters were full of protestations and promises. 
The writer was ety repeating how his heart 
had been wrung by the sight of her tears, how 
the thought of her sorrow was almost more than 
he could bear. But he had borne it neverthe- 
less, and had persisted in his own designs, what- 
ever they might be, for the last letter contained 
all necessary directions for the girl’s flight. She 
was to meet her lover at the coach-office after 
dark; and they were to travel the first stage of 
the journey by the night-mail, and then take 
— across country and get to London by a dif- 
erent road; so that any one following them, or 
making inquiries about them on the direct road 
from Bayham, would be completely baffled. 
This was the last letter, and on the back of 
oe was a memorandum in a woman’s 


“There was another letter after 
April 15th, 1844, containing money and the pro- 
mise of an income. The letter and inclosure 
were both returned to the writer.” 

This was all—and yet more than enough for 
the young man, who sat brooding over the last 
letter with a gloomy face. It was such a com- 
mon story, and so easily put together: the y weiad 
weak provincial beauty, who is lured away from 
her quiet home under a pretense of a secret 
marriage, a marriage which is never solemnized, 


is, dated 


— 


and was never intended to Le solemnized; then 
the few months’ interval—the brief dream of 
hap iness, the noontide holiday in a new garden 
of Eden, with the fatal serpent which is called 
Remorse always in hiding beneath the flowers; 
and the speedy close to that fever-dream of bliss 
—a letter inclosing money—promises for the fu- 
ture—all alike despair and bitterness. This was 
the hackneyed romance which Eustace Thorburn 
wove out of the packet of letters signed with 
the initial H.; and it was so cruel and humiliat- 
ing a story that the young man suffered his 
weary head to sink upon the little heap of pa- 
pers, and wept aloud. 

He had recovered in some measure from this 

ssion of grief, and was employed in arrang- 
ing the letters, when the door was opened, and 
a@ man came into the room. The man was 
somewhere between forty and fifty, and wasa 
very remarkable-looking person. He had once 


| been handsome—of that there was no doubt, but 


the flower of his youth had faded in some per- 
nicious atmosphere, and the chilling blasts of a 
premature autumn had blighted him while he 
should have been still in all the glory of his mid- 
summer prime. He had a fiery red nose, and 
fiery black eyes, and dark hair which he wore 
longer than was authorized by the fashion of 
the day. There were gray hairs among those 
straggling dark locks, and the dark mustache 
had that tinge of Tyrian purple in its blackness 
which betrays the handiwork of the chemist. 
He was a man of imposing presence, tall and 
stalwart; and although he lacked the conven- 
tional graces of a modern gentleman, he was 
not without a certain style and dash of his own. 
To-day he wore mourning, and there was an un- 
wonted softness in his manner. This was Daniel 
Mayfield; aman whose genius had been of much 
use to other people, but of no benefit to himself, 
and a man who gave food and drink to his dead- 
liest foe whenever he took his own dinner. 

Yes, the only enemy Mr. Mayfield had made 
was himself. Everybody liked him. He was 
your true Bohemian, your genuine Arab of the 

reat desert of London. Money ran through his 

ngers like water. He had been more sueccess- 
ful, and had worked harder, than men whose in- 
dustry had won for them houses and lands, 
horses and carriages, plate and linen and Sevres 
china. His acquaintances were always calculat- 
ing his income, and wondering what he did with 
it. Did he gamble? Did he speculate on the 
Stock Exchange? Did he consume fifteen hun- 
dred a-year in tavern-parlors? Daniel himself 
could not haveanswered these questions. He won- 
dered as much as any one about this mysterious 
enigma. He had never known how he spent his 
money. It went somehow, and there came an 
end to it. Jack borrowed a few pounds; and 
there was a night’s card-playing, through which 
the luck went against poor Dan; and there was 
a Greenwich dinner on Tom’s birthday; and he 
took a fancy toa rare old copy of the Diable 
Boiteux, on large paper, sold at Willis and Soth- 
eran’s; and then there were occasional periods 
of famine, during which Dan had recourse to a 
friendly usurer, for whose succor he ultimately 
paid something like a hundred and fifty per 
cent, Sothe money went. Daniel was the last 

erson to trouble himself as to the manner of its 

e e. When his pockets were empty, he 
called for pen, ink and paper, and set himself to 


| fill them. 


To-day this reckless genius was something less 
than his accustomed self. The fierce black eyes 
were shadowed by a settled sadness of expres- 
sion, and the rollicking swagger of the Bohe- 
mian was changed to an unwonted quietness of 
gait and gesture. He stood for a few moments 
near the doorway, contemplating his nephew. 
The young man looked up suddenly and stretch- 
ed out his hands. 

“Dear Uncle Dan!” he cried, grasping the out- 
stretched hands of his visitor. The fierce grip 
of his uncle’s muscular fingers was the only di- 
rect expression of sympathy which he received 
from that gentleman. ‘The men understood each 
other too well for there to be need of many 
words between them. 

Daniel looked at the open desk. 

“You have been examining your mother’s 
papers,” he said in a low voice. ‘ Have you dis- 
covered any thing?” 

“More than enough, and yet not half what I 
must know sooner or later. I have never asked 
you any questions, Uncle Dan. I couldn’t bring 
myself to do it. But now—now that she is 
gone—” 

‘“‘T never understood, you dear boy. I know 
little enough myself (for I never could find it in 
my heart to question her, God bless her!), but 
you have aright to know that little; and if you 
can put the story together out of any thing you 
pons found there—” said Daniel, pointing to the 

esk. 

“T understand the story—I want to know the 
name of the man!” cried Eustace ionately. 

“T have wanted to know that for the last 
twenty years,” answered Daniel. 

“Then you can tell me nothing?” 

“T can tell you very little. When I left home 
to be articled to a brace of London lawyers, I 
left the brightest and loveliest creature that ever 
a man was proud to callhis sister. Wewerethe 
two only children of comfortable tradespeople 
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in a quiet little watering-place, you know, Eus- 
tace. We lived in a square brick-built house 
facing the sea. My father kept a circulating- 
library and reading-room, and my mother did 
something in the millinery line. Between them 
both they made a very comfortable little in- 
come. Bayham was a sleepy out-of-the-world 
place, in which a tradesman who once manages 
to establish himself generally enjoys a snug mo- 
nopoly. I know that we were very well off, 
and that we were people of importance in our 
way. My sister was the prettiest girl in Bay- 
ham. She faded so early; became so complete 
a wreck, that you can scarcely imagine what 
a lovely creature she was in those days. She 
was ashamed of the notice her beauty drew upon 
her, and she hd a pretty childish shyness of 
manner which-made her all the more charming. 
A great hulking hobbledehoy of eighteen sel- 
dom knows what beauty is; but I “knew that 
my sister was lovely, and I admired and loved 
her. I used to boast of her to my fellow-clerks, 
I remember, and made myself obnoxious by 
turning up my uncultivated nose at their sisters. 
I was so proud of our little Celia.” 

He stopped and shaded his eyes with his hand 
for some minutes, while Eustace waited impa- 
tiently. 

“To make a long story short,” continued Dan- 
iel, ‘‘there came a letter from my father, writ- 
ten in a very shaky style, and almost incoherent 
in its wording, to tell me that they were in great 
trouble at home, and that I was to go back to 
them immediately. Of course I thought of 
money troubles—we are such sordid creatures 
by nature, I suppose—and I fancied there was 
commercial ruin at home, and thought remorse- 


fully of all the money I had costmy father, and | 


the little good I had ever been to him. When I 
got to Bayham, I found thatthere wassomething 
worse than want of money in the grief-stricken 
household. Celia had disappeared, leaving a let- 
ter for my father, in which she told him that she 
was going away to be married; but there were 
reasons why her marriage and the name of her 
husband should be kept secret for some time; 
but that he had promised to bring her back to 
Bayham directly he was free to reveal his name 
and position. f course we all knewvhat this 
meant; and my father and I set out to seek our 
poor cheated girl with as gloomy a despair at 
our hearts as if we had gone to seek her in the 
realms of Pluto.” 

** And you failed?’ 

** Yes, lad, we failed ignominiously. There was 
no electric telegraph in those days, and there 
were no private detectives; and after followin, 
several small scents, and spending a great de 
of money, we went back to Bayham—my father 
looking ten years older for his was' labor. 
He died three years after that, and my mother 
followed him very quickly, for they were one of 
those old-fashioned couples who cling to each 
other so fondly through life that they must 
needs fall together into the grave. They died; 
and the poor girl, whom they had forgiven from 
the very first hour of her offending, was not by 
to comfort them. They had been dead more 
than twelve months when I saw a woman’s 
faded face pass me quickly by in the most 
crowded part of the Strand. I walked on a few 
paces with a strange, sudden pain at my heart, 
and then I turned and bolted after the woman, 
for I knew that I had seen my sister.” 

There was another brief pause—broken only 
by the short eager breathing of Eustace, and one 
profound sigh from Daniel. 

“Well, boy, she had been living in London 
for more than three years, hidden in the same 
big jungle which sheltered me, and Providence 
had never sent me across her path. She had 
been living as wretched, lonely women do live 
in London; managing to exist somehow—now 
by means of one starvation work, now another. 
I went home with her, and we gathered her few 
pitiful possessions together, and carried them 
and you away with us in a cab, and—you know 
the rest. She lived with me until you ‘were old 
enough to be in danger of suffering by a bad ex- 
ample; and then she made some excuse for 
leaving me—poor innocent soul, she was afraid 
lest dissolute Daniel should contaminate her pet 
lamb. In all the time that we were together, I 
forbore to Pe yes her; I always ieved 
that_she would confide in me sooner or later. 
and I waited patiently in that hope. She told 
me once that she had made two journeys to 
Bayham—the first while her father and mother 
were still alive, and that she had waited and 
watched, under cover of the winter evening 
darkness, until she had contrived to see them 
both; the second when they were lying in the 
parish church-yard. ‘This was all she ever told 
me. LIasked her one day if she would tell me 
the name of your father. But she looked at 
me, with a sad frightened face, poor child, and 
said No, she could never tell me that: he was 
away from England—at the other end of the 
world she believed. This was the only attempt 
z ae made to penetrate the pemes f of your 

“The letters—the man’s letters—are_full of 
allusions to an intended marriage. Do you 
think there was no marriage?” 

‘tT am sure there was none.” 

Eustace groaned aloud. For a long time he 


| had belonged to Marie 


had suspected as much as this; but to hear his 
suspicions confirmed by the opinion of another 
was none the less bitter. 

““You have some reason for saying as much, 
Uncle Dan?’ he asked presently. 

“TI have this reason, Eustace: if my sister 


| could have come back to Bayham, she would 


have come. The sorrow must have been a very 
bitter one which kept her away from her father 
and mother.” 

The young man made no reply to his uncle. 
He walked to the window, and looked out at the 
dreary street, where the perpetual organ-grind- 
er, who seems to grind all our sorrows in a mu- 
sical mill, was grinding on at the usual pace. 
For the common world the thing which he 
played was an Ethiopian melody; but Eustace 
never afterward heard the simple air without 
recalling this miserable hour, with all the cruel 
story of his mother’s sorrow and his mother’s 


e, 

He came back to his kinsman. Heaven pity 
him, the law denied him even this human tie, 
and it was only a charitable fiction which made 
this man his uncle. He came away from the 
window, and flung himself on honest Daniel’s 
breast and sobbed aloud. 

“And now take me to my mother’s grave,” 
he said presently. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UN MENAGE A DEUX. 

HAROLD JERNINGHAM lived in Park Lane. 
To say this, and to say in addition to this that 
it was his privilege to inhabit a snug little bach- 
elor dwelling, with bay windows from the roof 
to the basement, is to say that he was one of 
those favored beings for whom this world must 
needs be a terrestrial paradise. There are 
mansions in Park Lane, stately and gigantic— 
mansions with lofty picture-galleries, and stair- 
cases of polished marble, and conservatories 
which roof in small forests of tropical verdure; 
but the glory of this western Eden lies not in 
them. ire there not mansions in Belgravia 
and Tyburnia, in Piccadilly and Mayfair? Pal- 
aces are common enough in this western hemis- 
phere, and the roturier may find one ready for 
Bis occupation, seek it when he will. But it is 
only in Park Lane that are to be found those de- 
licious little bachelor snuggeries, those enchant- 
ing toy-houses, “‘too small to live in, and too 
big to g at your watch-chain,” as Lord Her- 
vey said of the Duke’s cottage at Chiswick— 
those irregular little edifices, with bow windows 
and balconies and miniature conservatories 
breaking out in every direction, and with a per- 
fume of the country still about them. 

The house which Harold Jerningham occu- 
pied when he favored the metropolis by his pres- 
ence was one of the most enchanting of these 
enviable habitations. The house had been a 
pretty old-fashioned cottage, with bow windows, 
when Mr. Jerning! took it in hand, but 
in his possession had undergone considerable 
change. He had transformed the rustic bows 
into deep, roomy bays, and had thrown out bal- 
conies of iron scroll-work, whereon there flour- 
ished bright masses of flowers and ferns and 
mosses, amid which no eye save that of the 
nurse: ’s minions ever beheld a faded leaf. 
He had built mysterious and spacious chambers 
at the back of thesmall dwelling on ground that 
had once been a garden; and beyond these 
chambers you came suddenly upon a shady 
quadrangle roofed in with glass, where there 
wasa wonderful tessellated pavement which had 
been transported bodily from a chamber in 
Pompeii, and where there were ferns and cool 
grasses, and a porphyry basin of water-lilies, 
and the perpetual plashing of a fountain. 

Mr. Jerningham had furnished his house after 
his own fashion, without regard to the styles 
that were “in,” or the styles that were “ out.” 
One rich carpet of dark crimson Mili? Hd 
lined the house from the hall to the attics, like 
a jewel-casket; and the same warm and yet 
somber tint pervaded the window-hangings and 
the walls. Theordinary visitor found very little 
to admire in Mr. Jerningham’s drawing-room. 
Thin-legged tables and chairs adorned with 
a. heads and festoons of flowers; a shabby 
ittle writing-table, considerably the worse for 
wear, but enlivened by patches of china, 
whereon rosy little Cupids frisked and tumbled 
against a background of deep azure; a gener- 
ally untidy effect of scattered bronzes and intagl- 
ios, gold-and-enamel snuff-boxes and bonbon- 
nieres, Chelsea tea-cups, and antique minia- 
tures; and on the. w: some tapestry, just a 
little faded, with the eternal shepherds and 
shepherdesses of the Watteau school. The con- 
noisseur only could have told that the spindle- 
legged chairs and tables were in the purest style 
of the Louis-Seize period; that the shabby lit- 
tle writing-table with the plaques of old Sevres 
toinette, and had 
been sold for something over a thousand pounds; 
that the bronzes and intaglios, the miniatures 
and bonbonnieres were the representatives of a 
fortune; and that the somewhat faded tapestry 
was the choicest work of the Gobelins, after de- 
ferdd serningiam fift: f 

aro erning’ was fifty years of age, 
and one of the richest men in eee the 
poorer members of the world in which he lived 


talked of him as “‘a lucky fellow, by Jove, and 
a man who ought to consider himself uncom- 
mon fortunate never to have known what it was 
to be hard up, or to have 3 oe of extravagant 
sons sucking his blood, like so many modern 
vampires, confound ’em!” Harold Jerningham 
was not a bachelor. He had married a very 
beautiful young first cousin some seven years 
before, and the union had not been a happy one. 
It had only endured for two years, at the end 
of which time the husband and wife had sepa- 
rated, without open scandal of any kind what- 
soever. Mr. Jerningham had chosen that occa- 
sion for a long-postponed journey to the East, 
and Mrs. Jerningham had quietly withdrawn 
herself from the toy-house in Park Lane to an- 
other toy-house on the banks of the Thames, 
within two or three hundred yards of Wolsey’s 
old palace at Hampton. But let man and wife 
arrange their affairs never so quietly, the world 
will have its own ideas, and make its own theo- 
ries on the subject. The world—that is to say 
Mr. Jerningham’s world, which was bounded 
on one side by Great George Street Westmin- 
ster, and on the other by Bryanstone Square— 
told several different stories of Mr. Jerning- 
ham’s ie Sen fe The beautiful young cousin 
had possessed the real Jerningham pride, which 
was as the pride of the Miltonic Lucifer him- 
self, whereof the peaceful union of two Jern- 
inghams was an impossibility, said one faction. 
But the majority were inclined to believe Mr. 
Jerningham in some manner guilty. Neither 
his youth nor his middle-age had been spotless. 
Too proud and too refined to affect coarse vices 
or common Peg oneal he had done more mis- 
chief and had been infinitely more dangerous 
than the common sinner. he master of a 
ruined household had cursed the name of Har- 
old Jerningham, and innocent children had 
grown up to blush at the mention of that fatal 
name. For three-and-forty years of his life he 
had been a bachelor, and had laughed at the 
men who bartered their liberty for the sake of 
a wife’s monotonous companionship and the 
prattle of tiresome children. He had not been a 
deliberate sinner—indeed, the deliberate sinners 
seem to be a very small minority, and even the 
man who poisons his wife with minim doses of 
aconite, will tell the jail-chaplain that he was a 
poor weak creature, led away from time to time 

ry the impulse of the moment. The Tempter 
took him by the hand, and drew him on foot by 
foot to his destruction. There is a thick and 
blinding fog forever hanging over that fatally 
easy slope which leads to Avernus, whereby the 
traveler cannot perceive what progress he has 
made upon the dreadful downward road. 

Mr. Jerningham had not been a deliberate 
sinner. He was not altogether vile and wicked. 
He was too selfish a man not to wish for the a) 
probation of his fellow-men; he was too muc 
of a poet and an artist not to perceive the love- 
liness of virtue. He was not an honorable 
man, but he knew that honor was a very beau- 
tiful thing in the abstract, and he had a vague 
sense of discomfort when he acted dishonora- 
bly—just such an unpleasant sensation as he 
would have felt if he had worn an ill-fitting 
coat or an ill-made boot. He was not without 
benevolence, and could even be generous en oc- 
casion; but in all his useless life he had never 
sacrificed his own enjoyment for the good of 
another. He had taken his pl was 
told in those few words—and if pleasure was 
only to be had at the cost of evil-doing, he had 
shrugged his shoulders regretfully, and paid the 
price. He had gathered his roses; and other 

ople had been inconvenienced by the thorns. 

e roses were still blooming about his path- 
way, but Mr. Jerningham no longer cared to 
pluck them. A man may grow tired even of 
roses. His marriage had been the result of one 
of those generous impulses which redeemed his 
character from utter worthlessness, A kinsman 
had died in Paris, in the extreme depths of pa- 
trician poverty, leaving behind him a_very 
lovely daughter, and a letter addressed to Harold 
Jerningham. e lovely daughter came to 
London, unattended, to deliver the letter which 
she presented with her own hands to the elegant 
bachelor of three-and-forty. If she had not 
been a Jerningham, there is no knowing what 
story of sin and folly this interview might have 
inau; ted. But she was the daughter of Philip 
Jerningham, and the direct descendant of a 
Plantagenet Rees so, after a very brief ac- 
quaintance, she became the wife of the eldest 
representative of her family, and the mistress of 
that delicious little house in Park Lane, to say 
nothing of parks and mansions, farms and 
forests, in three of the fairest counties in Eng- 


land. 

She ought to have considered herself the most 
fortunate of women, said the western world. 
Whether she did Bees = rae ——, sate 
it speedily trans at she was not a happy 
woman. ‘yor a Saw months the world had the 
pleasure of beholding Mr. roe pee in fre- 
quent attendance on his wife. ¢ handed her 
in and out of carriages, he went out to dinner 
with her, he stood behind her chair at the Opera, 
he was even seen occasionally to drive her in his 
unapproachable mail-phaeton; and this seemed 
the perfection of domestic felicity. Then there 
came an interregnum, during which the Jer- 
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ninghams were rarely seen together. They led 
an erratic existence, the rule of which seemed 
to be that Mr. Jerningham should be at Spa 
when his. wife was in London, and that Mrs, 
Jerningham should be on her way to one of the 
country houses whenever her lord came to town. 
Then all at once arose the awful rumor that the 
Jerninghams had parted from each other for- 
ever. Elegayt gossips discussed the subject at 
feminine ass lies, and men talked about it in 
the clubs. Why had the Jerning! $s separ- 
ated? Was he to blame? Was she? Had Jer- 
ningham, the irresistible, dropped in for it at 
last? Or had he been playing his old tricks, and 
had the little woman plucked og spirit and cut 
him? It is to be observed that Mrs. Jerningham 
was among the tallest of her sex; but your gen- 
uine club-lounger would call Juno herself a little 
woman. 

It became Sonera understood before long 
that Harold Jerningham had himself alone to 
thank for the failure of his matrimonial venture. 
He made his name tolerably notorious just at 
this time in conjunction with that of a French 
opera-dancer; so Mrs. Grundy shru her 
shoulders deprecatingly, and pitied Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. “‘‘A superb creature, my dear; the 
very model of propriety; and a thousand times 
too good for that dissipated wretch, Harol1 
Jerningham,” exclaimed the sagacious “Mrs. 


Grundy. 

While the world made itself busy with the 
story of her brief married life, Emily Jerning- 
ham endured her wrongs and her sorrows very 
quietly in the toy villa at Hampton. She had 
an ample income settled on her by her husband, 
and as she had been steeped in poverty to the 
very lips before-her marriage, it is scarcely 
strange perhaps if she forbore to complain of 
Mr. Jerningham’s conduct, and elected to tal!x 
about. him—whenever intrusive people com- 
pelled her to mention his name—as her friend 
and benefactor. The world lauded her gener- 
osity, but: considered itself injured by her reti- 
cence. 

For the first twelve months after the separa- 
tion, Mrs, Jerningham secluded herself from all 
society except that of a few chosen friends, an 
devoted herself to the cultivation of orchids at 
the toy villa, She started with the intention of 
passing the remainder of her days among the 
chosen friends and the orchids; but she was 
young and handsome, rich and accomplished, 
and society had chosen to exalt her into a social 
martyr. So people penetrated the depths of her 
suburban retreat, and beguiled her to return to 
the world, of which she had seen so little. Sho 
went into society, tolerably secure from the haz- 
ard of meeting her husband, who had his own 

icular circle, and that a very narrow one. 
mily Jerningham was liked and admired. She 
was a beauty of the Juno type, and the Jerning- 
ham pride e her. It was not by any 
means an intolerable pride, never ading it- 
self on unnecessary occasions—pride defensive 
and not pride aggressive; the pride of a prince 
who will be hand-and-glove with his dear Brum- 
mell, but who will order Mr. Brummell’s carriage 
when the beau is insolent. Mrs. Jerningham 
was very popular. She had all the charm of 
widowhood without its danger. There was even 
the faintest flavor of Bohemianism about her 
aggre spctless though her reputation might 

. She was a saint and martyr who gave nice 
little dinners, and drove the most perfectly ap- 
pointed of pony-phaetons. It was only by an 
indescribable something—a tranquil grace of 

ing, a subdued ease of manner, a pervading 
harmony in every detail of her surroundings, 
from the unobtrusive coloring of her costume to 
the irreproachable livery of her servants—that 
strangers could distinguish her from other un- 
protected women of a very different class. 

Young men were ready to worship and adore 
her. “If the gurls a fellah meets were like 
Mrs. Jerningham, a fellah might make up his 
mind to go in for the domestic,” said young Ty- 
burnia to young Belgravia. “S’pose the odds 
are against Jerningham going oF the hooks be- 
tween this and the first spring meeting, so as to 
give a party a chance with Mrs. J. zerself,” 
speculates young Belgravia, dreamily. 

Mrs. Jerningham had enjoyed her quasi-wid- 
owhood some two years, when Mrs. Gruncy’s 
attention was called to a new phenomenon in. 
connection with that lady. 

It was observed that whoever was bidden to 
the nice little dinner-parties at the toy villa, 
there was one gentleman whose presence was a 
certainty. It was observed that whenever Mrs, 
Jerningham dropped in for an hour or two at 
any fashionable assembly, this gentleman was 
sure to drop in at the same hour, and to depart 
listless and weary as soon as he had handed that 
lady to her comings. He was not one of the 
butterflies, but been admitted among those 
gorgeous creates on account of certain gifts 
and qualities which the butterflies were able to 
7 a He was a powerful satirist, some- 
thins of a poet, and the editor of a fashionable 
siterary periodical. He was five-and-thirty years 
of age, as handsome as an intellectual man can 
venture to be, and as elegant as a Lauzun or a 
Hervey. He had delicious chambers in the Al- 
bany, a hunting-box in Berkshire, the entree of 
all the best houses in London, and a hundred 
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country houses always open to him. The Bo- 
hemians of the press watched his career with 
envious eyes, and would have rejoiced infinitely 
to catch him tripping on the difficult editorial 
pathway, so that they might band themselves 
together to rend him to pieces. The-first time 
these watchful enemies obtained any advantage 
over him was when the western world began to 
whisper that he had fallen in love with Mrs. 
Jerningham. Then the literary Bohemians, the 
‘© Cherokees ” and “ Nightbirds,” and all the lit- 
tle clubs and cliques of London, set up their ma- 
licious chatter; and men who had never beheld 
Emily Jerningham’s face speculated upon: her 
conduct and gloated over the anticipation of 
some tremendous scandal which should termi- 
nate in Laurence Desmond’s expulsion from the 
Eden of fashion. 

The clubs and cliques were doomed ‘to disap- 
pointment. No tremendous scandal ever arose. 
After a little discussion, the world agreed to ac- 
cept this Platonic attachment between the lady 
and the editor as the most delightful of ‘Social 
romances. Mrs, Jerningham’ had taken care tc 
provide herself with a perfect dragon in the way 
of an elderly widowed aunt, whose husband had 
been in the Church—and, ‘sheltered /thus, she 
was free to bestow her friendship on whom she 
pleased. Time, which sanctifies ait things, gave 
a kind of legality to the Platonic attachment; 
and in due course if became an understood 
thing that Mr. Desmond would. never marry 
until Harold Jerningham’s death” should set 
Emily free. : 

If any rumor of this romantic friendship 
reached Mr. Jerningham’s ears, ‘he received the 
tidings very quietly. No preux chevalier ever 
spoke of his liege lady in a more reverential 
spirit than that in which Herold Jerningham 
spoke of his wife. It seemed as if these two 
a had agreed to sound each other’s praises. 

mily declared her husband to be the most no- 
ble and generous of men; Harold lauded his wife 
as the purest and most honorable of women. 
Malicious people shrugged their shoulders and 
hinted at hypocrisy. 

beef acta “ae was always a Jesuit,” said one; 
“he is the Talleyrand of social life, And if you 
want to arrive at what he means, you must take 
the reverse of what he says.” 

“Tf they are both such delightful creatures, 
what a pity it is they couldn’t live peaceably to- 
gether!” said another. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ PALLAS.” I 

AmonG the contributors to the literary peri- 
odicalsof which Mr. Desmond was editor, Daniel 
Mayfield occupied no insignificant position. The 
most genial and good-natured of men was at the 
same time the most ferocious and acrimonious 
of critics. When an innocent lamb was to be 
led to the slaughter, it was Daniel who as- 
sumed the butcher’s apron and armed himself 
with the deadly knife. When a wretched scrib- 
bler was, in vulgar phraseology, to be “‘ jumped 
upon,” honest Daniel put on his hobnailed boots, 
and went at the savage operation with a will. 
The days were passed in which the Edinburgh 
reviewer apologized with a gentle courtesy be- 
fore he ventured to express his dissent from the 
opinions of a lady historian. Criticism of to-day 
must be racy, at any price. Daniel’s strong arm 
smote right and left, cleaving friend and foe in- 
discriminately asunder; and if it was on a 
woman’s head the blow descended, so much the 
better. The woman should have been at home 
studying her cookery-book, or working that do- 
mestic tread-mill, the sewing-machine, instead 
of ene her betters in the literary arena. 
‘Hark forward, tantivy!” cried Daniel the crit- 
ic; “run her down, trample her in the mud, 
make an end of her! She would hd Greek, 
would she? Why, the creature can barely spell 
plain English! She would prate of gods and 
zoddesses, whose names she picks hap-hazard 
fren a cheap abridgment of Lempriere. She 
would discourse of fashion and splendor, for- 
sooth, who was ‘born in a garret, in a kitchen 
bred.’” Daniel the man was tender and court- 
eous in his treatment of all womankind; but 
Daniel the racy essayist knew no mercy. 

Then came criticism upon criticism. Excru- 
ciated scribblers, who had been flayed alive, 
were weak enough to exhibit their wounds to the 
public, crying aloud for justice, Whereat the 
public, to whom any kind of a row is always 
delightful, rejoiced and made merry. How the 
eommon friends and intimate enemies of Pope 
and Lord Hervey must have enjoyed that ill- 
advised letter to a nobleman! and how Lady 
Mary Montague’s acquaintances must have 
grinned aad sniggered when the lady was so in- 
discreet as to eke objection to the poet's char- 
acter of Sappho! 

Daniel the pitiless was one of Mr. Desmond’s 
most valued coadjutors, and had received many 
offers of kindly service from that gentleman; 
but the literary Bohemian had refused all. 

“A government appointment for me!” he 
cried, whet the popular editor offered to use his 
influence with a cabinet-minister in Daniel’s fa- 
vor; ‘‘why, I should languish in the trammels 
of an official life. Regular hours and a regular 
would be the death of me in less than six 
months. Iwas born a dweller in tents, my dear 
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Desmond, and my instincts are naturally dis- 
reputable. I can work séven hours at a stretch, 
and produce more copy in a given time than 
any manin London. Ihave been locked up in 
aroom with a wet towel, a bottle of Scotch 
whisky, and half-a ream of paper, and have 
written five-and-thirty pages of a popular maga- 
zine between sunset and sunrise. ut I must 
take it out in vagabondage afterward. I am of 
the stuff which makes your Savages and your 
Morlands, and I shall die in a sponging-house 
when my time comes, Thave né doubt. Never- 
theless, I will ask a favor of you, some day, Des- 
mond; but it shall be for somebody better 
worth serving than I am.” 

Within a ‘week of Eustace ‘Thorburn’s return 
Daniel Mayfield presented himself at the edit- 
or’s chambers. e had done no work for the 
Pallas for some little time, and Mr. Desmond 
was glad to bid him welcome. 

“ve been thinking of looking you up for the 
last three weeks, Dan,” said the editor, striking 
his pen across half a page of proof. ‘*What 
second-hand twaddle this man writes! We want 
the sterling metal of your stylus, old fellow.” 

“Any new victim to be flayed alive?’ asked 
Daniel. “I’ve been rather seedy for the last 
week or_ two, and perhaps a_little of the old 
work will set me right again.” 

“Youll find plenty of material for a few 
slashers,” answered Mr. Desmond, pointing to a 
heap of cloth-covered volumes. “What have 

you been doing with yourself since I saw you 
ast? No good, I suppose,” he added, without 
looking up from the proofs on which he was op- 
erating. 

‘Well, no, not much good. It’s a business 
Ishouldn’t care much about repeating; but it’s a 
business that must be done—it must be done, 
Desmond, sooner or later in every man’s life, I 
suppose.” 

é@ unwonted gravity of Daniel Mayfield’s 
tone ‘surprised his friend. Laurence Desmond 
looked up from his desk, and for the first time 
perceived the change in his erratic contributor’s 
costume. 

“Tn mourning, Dan! I’m sorry to see that,” 
he said gently. 

“Yes, I have buried the dearest friend I ever 
had—my only sister, God bless her! The Free- 
thinker’s Quarterly people won’t get me to do 
any more deistical articles for them, Laurence. 
I'm a bad fellow myself, with no opinions in 

articular about. any thing in heaven or earth. 
avr should I have opinions? I’ve sold’em too 
often to other people to have any left for my- 
self. But I like to think that she is in heaven, 
and I'll never write a ‘rational’ essay again as 
long as I live.” 

The two men shook hands apaR this, without 
effusion—as it is the habit of Englishmen to do. 

‘“ And now to business,” said Daniel. ‘‘ You 
once offered to get me a government appoint- 
ment, and I told you I wasn’t fit for one. I 
haven't forgotten your offer, or the kindness 
that ba pa it. My sister has left a son—a 
lad of three-and-twenty. He is clever, honora- 
ble, ambitious, and indefatigable; but except 
myself he has neither friend nor relative in the 
world, He has been a tutor in a great Belgian 
academy, and the principal will certify his mer- 
its. If you can serve him, Desmond, you will 
do me treble service.” 

““What kind of thing do you want for him?” 

“A private tutorship, or the roe of secretary 
to aman worth serving. The Jad is a fair clas- 
sical scholar, and a good linguist. He is a great 
deal more than this into the bargain; but I am 
so fond of the fellow, that I am afraid of prais- 
ing him too much.” 

“Bring him here to dine to-morrow night,” 
said Mr. Desmond; ‘‘Tll think the matter over 
in the meantime. I dare say I shall hit upon 
something to suit him. Why doesn’t he take to 
this sort of thing?’ 

The editor of the Pallas laid his hand upon 
the proofs. Daniel Mayfield shook his head sad. 
I 


Vi Anything but that, Desmond. I don’t want 
him to be a publisher’s hack. I don’t want him 
to put my worn-out old shoes on his brave ne 
feet, and tread the miry road along which 
have traveled. I don’t want him to make mer- 
chandise of his best and purest feelings while 
the stock lasts him, and deal in sham sentiments 
and spurious emotions when the real ones are 
worn out. Idon’t want him to weep maudlin 
tears over philanthropic leaders, or work him- 
self into an unreal fury over the denuncia- 
tion of a political measure he has barely had 
leisure to consider. I don’t want him to sell 
his convictions to the bighest bidder—to be 
Conservative one day, Liberal the next, and 
Radical the day after. He’s too good for my 
work, Desmond, and he’s too good for my com- 
any. When he was old enough to be injured 
by a bad example, his poor mother took him 
away from me—though I was sorry enough to 
art with the little rascal, and it went to her 
feart to give me sorrow. She is gone now, Des- 
mond, and it is my duty to see that the boy 
comes to no harm.” 

‘“Has he any of your talent, Dan?” 

‘““He has something better than my talent, 
sir,” answered Mayfield gravely. ‘The lad has 
the soul of a poet, and is destined to be one. 
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There is real genius'there, sir—not the market- 
able trash I deal’in. He has written verses 
which have brought the tears into my eyes: con- 
sider’ that, sir—tears from such a hardened 
wretch as your Daniel should count for some- 
thing. I want some quiet, comfortable posi- 
tion for him, in which he will have a little leis- 
ure to think his own thoughts. I want him to 
bide his time; and some day, when his intellect 
has ripéned and mellowed, the divine breath 
will inflate his nostrils, and we shall have a new 
et.” 

““T think I can get him exactly the sort of 
thing re want,” answered Laurence Desmond; 
“but I must first make stre he is fit for ‘it. 
Bring him at half-past seven to-morrow, and let 
meé‘see if he is worthy of your praises. You'll 
ee those books, and send me copy to-morrow, 
rs) 2 7 > 

Daniel nodded, took the books under his arm, 
shook hands with ‘his friend, and departed ;— 
departed, with peace and good-will and all Chris- 
tian feelings in his big, generous héart, to anni- 
hilate thé’ luckless wretch who had written a 
stupid novel. 


Daniel and Eustace dined in the Albany the 
next evening, and Sat’ late over some very éx- 
quisite Burgundy which the editor‘of the Pallas 
provided for ‘his guests. Laurence Desmond 
was delighted with the young man. He led 
him on to talk freely of his own sentiments and 
opinions, while Daniel listened with a fond 
smile ‘to’ the: lad’s eloquent discourse. It was 
pleasant to’ Mr. Desmond, whose lot had béen 
east in that serene and exalted sphere in which 
there was no such thing as emotion—it was very 
pleasant to the popular editor to come in con- 
tact with this fresh" young nature, and to dis- 
cover that even in this’ age'of high-pressure a 
man might retain youthfulness of spirit, faith 
in his fellow-creatures, pure and poetic aspira- 
tiotis,’ and’ ehildlike simplicity of feeling, after 
his twenty-third birthday. 

“The young men I know have been used ‘up 
af nineteen,” thought Laurence; “and there are 
hardened’ wretches of five-and-twenty more 
blase than Philip of Orleans at forty-eight.” 

From talking of ‘his opinions, Laurence Des- 
mond ‘led Eustace’on to talk of himself and ‘his 
own experiences; and before Daniel and his 
nephew departed, the young man’s future was 
in some manner provided for. 

“A very old and déar friend of mine,” said 
Mr. Desmond, “ has for’some time been in want 
of a secretary and amanuensis to assist him’ in 
the completion and publication of a great work 
to which he has devoted red years of his life 
—a work which he calls the *‘ History of Supersti- 
tion,” and which, T believe, is as’dear to him as 
his only child: Thave been trying to find him 
the kind of person he wants, but have hitherto 
failed most completely... There are plenty of 
shallow, flippant young fellows who would like 
the position well enough, for the salary will be 
a decent one,'and my friend is the best and 
kindest of men; but until now IT have met no 
one ‘capable of giving him the assistance he 
wants. Your knowledge of languages and your 
Villebrumeuse reading—which seems to have 
been very wisely chosen—exactly fit you for the 
amr If you can tolerate a quiet life in the 
heart of the country, I can offer you the situa- 
tion, Mr. Thorburn, and may conclude all ar- 
es with you, on my own responsibil- 
ity.” 


“Tf your friend is a gentleman, I say ‘done!’” 
cried Daniel Mayfield, heartily; “‘ nothing could 
be better suited to this boy.” 

He laid his hand caressingly on the young 
man’s shoulder as he spoke. 

* And you'll be safe out of miy way, lad,” he 
murmured softly, “‘and I shall lose my bright- 
faced boy—so much the better for him, so much 
the worse for me.” 

‘““My friend is something more than a gentle- 
man,” answered Laurence Desmond. “He is 
, chevalier. He is the descendant of a no- 
ble old Spanish family—a Frenchman by birth 
and education, and half an Englishman by long 
residence in England. He lives in a pictur- 
esque old house near Windsor, and on the 
banks of the Thames; such a spot as one 
searcely expects to see out of Creswick’s. pic- 
tures. Idon’t see much of him, for my life is 
too busy for friendship; and—and there are 
other reasons that keep us asunder,” added Mr. 
Desmond, with some slight embarrassment of 
manner. 

“Can you exist in the country, Mr. Thor- 
burn ?” he asked presently. 

““T love the country so well that I can 
scarcely exist in London. except for the sake of 
my uncle’s society.” 

“Which is about the worst thing you can 

have!” growled Daniel. 
“Ah, you are a poet, and a poet should live 
among an woods and silvan streams. Well, 
you will be delighted with my friend, Theodore 
de Bergerac, and still more delighted with the 
place he lives in. Tl write to him to-morrow 
and tell him I’ve found the blue diamond of the 
nineteenth century, a very young man who 
does not affect to be old. ‘Can you go to him 
immediately?” 

“*M. de Bergerac will no doubt wish to hear 


“Not at all. I will be responsible for the 
character and qualifications of my old friend’s 
nephew. There need be no delay on that ac- 
count,” said Laurence. 

“There need be_no delay on any account, 
then,” exclaimed Daniel; “‘ the boy is ready to 
leave London to-morrow, if necessary.” 

“T beg your’ pardon, Uncle Dan. Unless M. 
de Bergerac really wants me immediately, I 
should be glad of a week’s délay,” said Eustace, 
with considerablé’ embarrassment, ‘‘T have 
some business to-do before T leave London.” 

‘* Business!” cried Daniel; ‘* what business?” 
2 ‘*J will tell you all about it by-and-by, Uncle 

an.” 

“My friend has waited six months, and he 
can afford to wait another week,” said Laurence 
good naturedly. ‘‘* Come and seémé when your 

usiness is finished, Mr. Thorburn.” 

‘“Good-night, and thank you; Desmond,” said 
Daniel, wringing his friend’s hand with muscu- 
lar heartiness. “I told you that a favor to him 
is thrice a favor ‘to me; and if ever I have a 
chance of proving that I meant what I said, I 
won’t let the opportunity slip.” 

When the two men had left the Albany, and 
weré walking Strandward through quiet back- 
streets, Daniel Mayfield turned sharply upon his 
nephew.’ 

‘What the deuce is to keep you in London 
for a week, Eustace?” he asked. 

“T want to to Bayham, Uncle Dan, to 
make some inquiries that may help me.” 

Daniel laid his hand on the young man’s 


arm. 

“Drop that, lad,” he said, earnestly. “‘I’ve 
thought ‘about it for twent years. to no‘end. 
No good will ever come of it—nothing but: dis- 
appointment and yexation, shame and sorrow. 

orget the past, and start fair; the world ‘is ‘all 
before you. ou have got your chance how. 
Desmond is a friend worth having; ‘and this 
man De Bergerac may be a good friend too, if 
you serve him well. » Wipe out the memory of 
all’ that’ old story, my lad. Your father has 
chosen to ignore you; ignore him, and ery quits: 
The day may come when he’ll hear your name. 
and regret that he has forfeited the right to call 

ou his son. Don’t waste your thoughts upon 

im, Eustace. The man may be dead and gone 
for aught we know. Let him rest.” 

‘““And my mother’s wrongs—are they to be 
forgotten or ignored? Do you remember the 
other evening in Highgate Cemetery, Dan? You 
thought that I was praying, perhaps, when I 
knelt by .my mother’s grave; but I was not 
praying. On my knees beside that newly-laid 
turf I swore to be revenged on the man who 
blighted‘ the lifé of her who lies beneath it. IT 
must find that man, Uncle Daniel, and you must 
help me to find: him,” 

“Was there no clue to his identity to be 
found in those letters?” asked Daniel, after a 
pause. 

“Only one, and that a very slight one. He 
had written a book—a book which seems to 
have been popular, and which my poor mother 
was reading when first he saw her. Can you 
remember any particular book which attracted 
attention in 43?” 

“No, my lad; my memory is not good enough 
for that. There are people who might’ be able 
to remember, and there are literary papers that 
might help you. But scarcely a year goes by in 
which there are not a dozen books that make 
some slight sensation. This must have been a 
woman’s book, though—a poem or a novel, or 
something of that kind—or your mother would 
scarcely have been reading it.” 

“The book was published either anonymous- 
ly or under some nom de plume,” said Eustace; 
“and even if I discover the right book, I may 
not be able to identify it with the writer. So 

ou_see the clue is a very poor one. I shall 50 

Bayham, Uncle Dan. Accident may he 
me to some better clue than the letters afford. 
The man was staying at the George Hotel; I 
may make some discovery there, He speaks of 
a Miss K., a friend and confidante of my mother. 
Can ‘you tell me who she was?” 

‘‘Sarah Kimber,” cried Daniel—‘ undoubt- 
edly Sarah Kimber, a girl whose father kept a 
linen-draper’s shop, and who went to school 
with Celia. My poor sister and she were fast 
friends; but I never could endure her. 
a lank, lantern-jawed, whity-brown girl, and I 
always thought her deceitful. Good God! how 
the old time comes back as you talk tome! I 
can see the little parlor at Bayham, and those 
two girls seated side by side on an old-fashioned 
chintz-covered sofa, with an open window and 
a green trellis-work of honeysuckle and jasmine 
behind them, I can see it a, Eustace, as fresh 
and vivid as a picture at a private view—Celia 
so bright and lovely, that Kimber girl an un- 
conscious foil to her beauty.” 

“Do you know if this Miss Kimber is still 
alive?” 

“No, lad, Bayham may be buried fathoms 
deep beneath the sea, like that mystic city of 
Lyonesse, for any thing I know. I have never 
om there since the day of my mother’s fu- 
neral. 


She was | 


“*T shall try to find Miss Kimber, Uncle Dan. 
She may be able to tell me a great deal.” 

“As you will, dear boy. If you took poor 
old Dan’s advice, you would let the story rest. 
But youth is fiery and impetuous, and must take 
its own course. If ever you do find that man, 
Eustace, let me know his name, for he'and I 
have a heavy reckoning to settle.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT BAYHAM. 

EvstTacE THORBURN went to Bayham and 
took up his quarters at the George Hotel: The 
Dorsetshire watering-place had once been fash- 
ionable; but its fashion had departed,’ and ‘an 
atmosphere of decay pervaded the grandeurs of 
that bygone day. appily, the departure’ of 
fashion, which had never had any hand in’ the 
loveliness of the bay and the broad ye sands, 
had robbed the Bayham shore of no’ grace or 
charm. The changing opal’ ‘waters retained 
their brightest hues, though only west-country 
gentry came to look a them, "The golden 
sands were golden still, though the’ crystal 
chandeliers and’ sconces, which had onee’adorn- 
ed the assembly-room, had been sold by auction, 
and the room itself converted into a Baptist 


eo 
ere had been many changes at the°George 
within the last twenty years. The oncé-pdpu- 
lar’ establishment had been superseded ‘by a. 
igantic stuecoed railway-hotel—itself a dismal 
ailure—and the last two proprietors had béen 
insolvent. Eustace Thorburn sought in-vain 
for a visitors’ book dated °43. All such books 
had been sold for waste-paper’years ago, and 
the oy. creature to be found in ‘the’ hotel who 
had belonged to the same establishment inthe 
year *43 was a semi-idiotic hostler. » Eustace 
abandoned all hope of information in this‘quar- 
ter, and went out into the little’ seaside town 
to look for the house in which his mother's ehild- 
hood had been spent. ; 
“He found the place easily enough.’ ‘It. was 
still a circulating-library and reading-room, and 
as he lingered before the gayly-decorated win- 
dow, Eustace Thorburn could fancy that name- 
less stranger, who dated his letters fronmi the | 
George, peering between the lithographs and 
sheets of music in the hope of seeing Celia May- 
field’s fair young face. 

*“Why could not an honest man have fallen 
in love with her?’ he asked himself savagely. 
“Why must it needs be a villain who was first 
to discover the charm of her innocent beauty?” 

He went into the shop. There was a girl 
sitting behind the counter, half hidden’ by a 
high desk, and busy with some shred of. needle- 
work. @ young man pictired his mother 
sitting in the same spot, and all of a'sudden the 
face and figure of the girl grew dimi-and blurred 
before ‘his eyes. ' He was fain to look about him 
for afew moments, as if seeking some spécial 
object, before he could trust himself to: speak. 
Then he asked for some stationery, and contrived 
to occupy the girl for a considerable time, while 
he selected what he wanted, and questioned her 
about the townsfolk. 

Was there any person of the nanie of Kimber 
still living in Bayham, heasked. ‘The'girl'told 
him there were several Kimbers; Mr. Kimber, 
the plumber, in New Street; Mr. Kimber, the 
house-agent, at the corner of the Parade; and 
Kimber & Willows, the drapers, in High Street. 

“The person I wish to find is, or was, 4° Miss 
Kimber—Sarah Kimber,” said Eustace; ‘‘and 
I believe her father was a draper.” 

‘*Ah!” exclaimed the damsel, ‘‘ then’ that is 
the Miss Kimber who married Mr. Willows. 
Mr. Willows was head-assistant to old Mr. 
Kimber, who died five years ago. He left all 
his money and his business to Miss Kimber— 
being his only daughter, you see, -sir; and as 
soon as she left off her mourning she married 
Mr. Willows. He is a very handsome man, Mr. 
Willows, and nearly ten years’ younger than 
Miss Kimber that was, and er o say Mr. and 
Mrs, Willows do not live happily together.” 

Eustace went straight from the oy 
the establishment of Messrs. Kimber & Wil- 
lows. It wasa big glaring shop, with a‘great 
deal of plate-glass and gilding, and a gaudy dis- 
play of dresses and ribbons, Lonnets and para- 
sols. A smirking young man pounced immedi- 
SAtely upon the stranger, asking what he might 
please to want; and by him Eustace was con- 
ducted to Mrs. Willows, who sat at a desk atthe 
end of the shop, in a perfect bower of ribbons 
and millinery. She was attended by a bevy of 
damsels, who were busy in the construction of 
caps and bonnets, and whom she addressed with 
extreme acidity of tone and manner. She was 
not a pleasant-looking person; and if old Mr. 
Kimber’s money had changed into withered 
leaves on her inheritance of it, she could scarce- 
ly have seemed to have profited less by the dead 
man’s wealth, so pinched and hungry was her 
aspect. 

he favored Eustace with the nearest ap- 
proach .to a smile of which her thin lips were 
capable, but regarded him with evident suspi- 
cion when she heard that he wished for a pri- 
vate interview. 

**Tf you are traveling in the drapery line, you 
needn’t trcubie to show your patterns,” she said 
decisively; ‘‘we have dealt with Grossman & 
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There are some 
new people on the other side of the way who 
may wish to deal with you if you'll give them 
long credit and take their bill for your goods, I 
dare say; but I don’t recommend you to trust 
them. 
sixpence of capital, and try to undersell an old 
established house, they have only themselves to 
blame if they get into the Gazette. However, I 
say nothing; it’s no affair of mine. The increase 
of our business is wearing me to the grave, and 
I should be the last to begrudge new people a 
chance, however unfair their way of proceeding 


ms be. 

ustace had been quite unable to stay this 
torrent of indignation Sy the peonle on the 
other side of the street; but when 3. Willows 
paused to take breath he informed her that he 
was not a commercial traveler, and that he had 
posting to do with drapery either wholesale or 
re’ 

“T very much wish to obtain a few minutes’ 
conversation with you in private,” he said 
crates toward the young milliners who 

onored him with a furtive scrutiny, while Mrs. 
Willows was not looking at them, and had re- 
turned to their work with an exaggerated a) 
pearance of industry directly they felt her cold 
gray eyes upon them. 
important personage hesitated. It was 
rather an agreeable sensation to have a hand- 


When people come into a town without ) 


some young man pleading for a private inter- | 


view, and she looked toward the other end of 
the shop, where her husband was displaying 
cotton prints to an elderly customer of the 
housekeeper class, with the faint hope of 
awakening in that gentleman’s breast some 
twinge of the jealousy which so often racked her 
own. 


“Tf you will step upstairs to the drawing- 
room,” she said to Eustace, ‘‘you can explain 
your business without*interruption.” 

Eustace followed Mrs. Willows to an apart- 
ment on the first floor—an a iment which was 
made splendid by a great deal of bead-work, 
and by occasional glim of a very gaudy 
Brusse parpets but the splendor whereof was 
somewhat subdued by chaste coverings of brown- 
holland and crochet-work. 

The linen-draperess seated herself in one of 
the holland-covered arm-chairs, and arranged 
the rustling folds of her stiff silkdress, Having 
settled herself deliberately thus, she sat looking 
at Eustace with her hard gray eyes, waiting for 
him to — ; 

And this had pa his ee See 
hard, TURpEROUS, gar woman; they n 
girls her, and had shared all manner of 
simple girlish pleasures! Eustace looked at the 
woman sadly, thinking how wide a difference 
there must needs have been between the two 
girls, and how little real sympathy or womanly 

derness could have ever softened the heart of 
Mrs. Willows. 

“Thave to apologize for this intrusion,” he 
said, after a pause, ‘‘for the business which 
brings me to Bayham is a personal matter. 
which can have very little interest for you. t 
am anxious to obtain all possible information 
res g a family of the name of Mayfield, 
and more especially Miss Mayfield, the only 
daughter of a librarian in this to who, I am 
given to understand, was very intimate with 
you some four-and-twenty years ago.” 

The lady’s mouth, tight and hard at the best 
of times, tightened and hardened itself to an ab- 
normal degree as Eustace said this. A pale fire 
kindled itself in the cold gray eyes, and the stiff 
shoulders and elbows adjusted themselves anew 

increased stiff. 


with ness, 
noe Mrs. Willows, ‘‘I knew Celia 


te ‘You and she were friends, I believe?” 

“We were companions,” replied Mrs. Willows 
with spiteful promptitude. ‘‘Even at this dis- 
tance of time I should blush to own that Celia 
Mayfield and I were ever friends.” 

e whity-brown complexion of the draper’s 
wife seemed incapable of anything approachin 
a blush; but Eustace’s face glowed with a dar! 

crimson as the woman said this. 

“May I ask why you would be ashamed to 
confess your friendship for Miss Mayfield?” he 
asked, his voice tremulous with suppressed pas- 
sion. It was so difficult to sit. quiet y by, w ile 
a spiteful woman belied his mother’s name; it 
was so difficult to refrain from crying out, ‘I 
am her son, and am ready to uphold her as the 
best and purest of women.” d to own him- 
self her son would have been to confess her mis- 
ery and shame. 

‘May I ask what reason you have to be 
ashamed of your girlish friendship?” he repeated 
in steadier tones, when he had waited some mo- 
ments for Mrs. Willow’s reply. 

‘* Because Celia Mayfield’s conduct was shame- 
ful, answered the woman; “though, goodness 
knows, it’s not much wonder that a girl who had 
been spoiled and petted and flattered until she 
didn’t know wh: r she stood on her head or 
her heels did turn out badly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayfield made a fool of their daughter. J was 
an only daughter and an only child too for the 
matter of that; but my father was a sensible 
man, and J was never brought up to read novels 


| frivolous person.” 
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the benefit of it now,” added Mrs. Willows tri- | 
umphantly. ‘This business would not be what 
it is if my father’s property had been left to a 


“‘And you considered Miss Mayfield a frivo- 
lous person?” 

‘‘Frivolous to a degree that makes me wonder 
I could ever waste my time in her company.” 

‘“ Will you do me the favor to tell me ail you 
know of the circumstances under which Miss 
Mayfield left her home?” said Eustace. ‘I can 
assure you that my motive for making these in- 

uiries is no idle or unworthy one. ou will be | 

oing me a great service if you will give me 
what information you can in relation to this 
yes e 

“Tf you put it in that manner, I will tell you 
all I know,” answered Mrs. Willows, “ though 
it is not a pleasant pe nace pea ape apa te) 
might have suffered by Celia Mayfield’s conduct. 
Goodness knows what neon might have said 
of me if my pa’s position in Bayham hadn’t been 
what it was.” 

There was a pause, during which the woman } 
rearranged her silk dress, and then she begun | 
her friend’s story with a stony face, and extreme 
deliberation of manner. 

“T suppose you are aware that Celia May- 
field ran away from her home with a gentleman 
called Hardwick, or at least calling himself 
se og who was staying at the George Hotel | 
when he me acquainted with her, and who 
it was easy to see was very much above her in 
station. deed, how she could ever bring her- 
self to think that he would marry her, would be 
a mystery to me if I didn’t know how her vani- 
ty had been fostered and her looks praised by 
people who ought to have known better. She 

id think so; and when I warned her of the 
danger her imprudent conduct might lead her 
into, she persuaded me to think the same. 
‘Very well, Celia,’ I said; ‘you know best; 
but it isn’t often that a gentleman whose pa is 
in Parliament marries the daughter of a sta- 
tioner.’ He had let it slip that his father was a 
member of Parliament, and he had let many 
things slip which proved that he belonged to 
rich people, and to high people.” 

“He was a he man, I believe?” 

“ Five-and-twenty at most, and very hand- 
some.” 

As Mrs. Willows pronounced these words, her 
gaze became suddenly fixed, and she sat staring 
at her visitor with an expression of extreme as- 


tonishment. 
ou are related to him!” she said 
interrogatively. 

“T never saw him in my life. But why do 
you ask the question?” 

“Because you are like him. I didn’t notice 
the resemblance until just now; for it’s so long 
since I saw him that I’d almost forgotten what 
he was like. But as I spoke to you his face came 
back tome. Yes, youare very like him. And 
you are really not related?” 

“T tell you again, Mrs. Willows, that I never 
saw this man in my life. It is the Mayfield 
family in which I am interested. Pray go on 
with your story.” 

The beating of his heart quickened as he 
spoke. He had discovered something at least 
from this woman. It was something to know 
that he resembled the nameless father who had 
abandoned him. - 

‘The likeness between us is a birthright of 
which he could not rob me,” thought the Sogn 
man; ‘or he would have deprived me of that, 
as well as of the rest.” 

“‘T believe the gentleman had written a book,” 
resumed Mrs. Willows: ‘‘a story or a novel or 
some of that kind. Celia went on about it 
in her childish way. It was the most beautiful 
story that ever was written, andsoon. My poor 
pa forbade my reading novels, and I had to give 


my solemn promise that no book from the circu- 
latixg-libr: should ever enter this house be- 
fore Be would allow me to walk out with Celia 


Mayfield. When she began to read the book, 
she didn’t know anything about the author; but 
while she was reading it, he happened to go into 
the shop, and she went on about the story to 
him as she had gone on about it to me; and I 
suppose his vanity was flattered by her childish 
, for there never was sucha childish creature 
about books and poetry and flowers and birds. 
He told her that he had written the book; and 
then he wrote to her, first a note which was de- 
livered by his servant, who hung about the libra- 
eB e got the opportunity of fring it to 
lia unknown to any one; and then letters, 
which were addressed to the fice; and 
she showed me the letters. Isaid, ‘‘ Celia, those 
are not letters which a prudent young woman 
ought to receive.” But it was no use talking to 
her. The first letter that was sent to the 
office lay there nearly a fortnight before she 
went to fetch it; and all that time she went on 
about it tome when we were out walking; for 
he had told her that he should write, and address 
his letter to the office. Should she fetch 
it, or shouldn’t she? I said, ‘If you take my 
advice, Celia, you'll have nothing to do with it. 


and came out with a letter in her hand. Ss 
soon as we turned the corner into a by-lane, 
where there was nobody about, she kissed the 
letter, and went on like a mad thing, and then 
she read it to me; and she was as proud and 
happy as if a king had written to her.” 

“God help her, poor innocent soul!” mur- 
mured Eustace tenderly. 

“T don’t know what ya call innocence,” ex- 
claimed the matron with severity, ‘‘ but if you 
consider that the conduct of a prudent youn 
woman, Idonot. The end of the story prove 
that I was right. Celia and I had been in the 
habit of walking on the sands in a sheltered 
place beyond the bay, where there was very lit- 
tle company, and where two young women could 
walk together without being followed or stared 
at. We walked there almost every evening 
when it was fine, and the gentleman at the 
George used to meet us there, and talk to Celia. 
I told her that I ager i of these meetings; 
but she had a way of talking people over, and 
she talked me over, and made me believe what 
she believed. If the gentleman really wanted 
to marry her, there could be no harm in her 
meeting him in the company of a young female 
friend. Things went on like this for some time, 
and then, when the summer season was quite 
over, the gentleman went away. Celia fretted 
a great deal; but she told me he was coming 
back in the winter to see her father and to ex- 
plain everything, and that there’d be an end to 
all secrecy. I said, ‘Celia, don’t build upon his 
coming back. I’ts not my wish to e@ you 
unhappy; but, if you take my advice, you'll for- 
get all about him.’” 

‘But he did return?” 

“‘T suppose he did, though I never saw him 
after the summer. I gave Celia Mayfield good 
advice, and she wasn’t pleased to hear it. We 
had some words upon the subject; and as my 
abe position was very superior to Mr. May- 

ield’s, it was not likely I should suffer myself 
to be put upon by his daughter. When Celia 
wan to make friends with me, I declined; 
and from that time we never spoke. I sat un- 
der Mr. Slowcome at the Baptist chapel in Wal- 
ham e, and Celia Mayfield attended the 
parish church; so we didn’t often meet. When 
we did meet, Celia used to look at me in her 
childish way, as if she wanted to be friends; 
but I made a point of piney eg before 
me. I heard nothing more of the Mayfields un- 
til one morning in the winter, when a youn, 

shag came into our shop and told me tha‘ 

lia had run away from home.” 

‘*Was the manner of her leaving generally 
known?” 

“Tt was not. The Mayfields kept things 
very close, There was a great deal of talk, as 
bs may suppose, and people had their opinions; 

ut nothing was ever known for certain; and 
from that time to this I have never set eyes on 
Celia Mayfield.” 

“« And you never will,” said Eustace, solemnly. 
“ She is dead.” 

Mrs. Willows murmured an expression of 
pe Her hard, grim face softened a little, 
and when she spoke again her tone was a shade 
less harsh. 

“Tam sorry to hear that,” she said. ‘‘I never 
expected to meet Celia Mayfield again; but Iam 
sorry to hear that she is dead.” 

Even for this hard nature the sanctity of the 

ve had some softening influence. The linen- 
Graper’s wife could afford to think a little more 
indulgently of the <ttae and petted beauty 
whose loveliness had been so bitter to her, now 
that she knew her rival had passed into those 
shadowy regions where earthly charms count 
for so little. Some faint touch of tenderness, 
some memory of her own youth—when Bayham 
was gayer and more pleasant, and even the 
sands and the sea brighter than they seemed now 
—came back to the grim, purse-proud trades- 
woman, and one solitary tear glittered in her 
stern gray eye. She brushed it away quickly, 
ashamed of the human emotion. 

“You can tell me nothing more oe, peer] 
the man who lured your friend from her home? 

nie ey Celia told me that the name by 
which we knew him was an assumed one, but 
she never told me his real name. I don’t be- 
lieve that even she knew it. She told me that 
he was very grand and very rich; and it was 
easy for any one to discover from his conversa- 
tion that he was a pacman, and had traveled 
half over the world.” 

“Do you remember the title of the book that 
he had written?” 

Mrs. Willows shook her head. 

“T have forgotten it these twenty years,” 
she replied. “Not being allowed to read such 
books, the name of it mace no impression upon 
me. 1 know that it was a sto , and from Ce- 
lia’s talk about it I understood it was a love 
story.” 

‘Tn one or more volumes?” 

‘“‘In one yolume. I have seen it in Celia’s 
hand. Mr. Hardwick gave her a copy of it, 
bound in green morocco,” 
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“Had Miss Mayfield any other friend than 

yourself?” Eustace asked, after a brief pause. 
‘Was there any one else in whom she would 
have been likely to confide?” 

“No one else. Society in Bayham is very 
limited. Mr. Mayfield was ‘so wrapped up in 
his daughter, and had such high ideas, on ac- 
count of being the son of a clergyman, that he 
scarcely thought any one good enough to asso- 
ciate with her. I was Celia’s only female 
friend.” 

“Thope you will think more tenderly of her 
in future,” said Eustace gently; ‘‘she is now 
beyond all human praise or blame, and the turf 
will lie none the less lightly above her grave, let 
the world judge her never so harshly. But [, 
who knew her and loved her, would like to think 
that the companion of her youth remembered 
her kindly.” 

A second solitary tear bedewed the eye of 
Mrs. Willows. 

‘Tam sure I bear no malice,” she said in an 
injured tone. “Tf Celia and I were at variance 
for some months before she left, it was more her 
fault than mine, for I gave her the best advice, 
and gave it with the bestintentions. But Iam 

juite willing to forget all that. Do you know if 
the gentleman who called himself Mr. Hardwick 
y did marry her? People in Bayham con- 
cluded by her not coming back that she was al- 
together deceived and deluded by him and his 
fine promises; and it wassaid her father’s heart 
was broken by her conduct. He died very soon 
after, as you may be aware; and his wife did 
not long survive him.” 

**T know very little of your friend’s sad story,” 
answered Eustace; ‘“‘ but I know that her life 
for twenty years was as pure as the life of an 
angel—as self-denying as that of a saint.” 

ere was no more to be said. Eustace 
thanked Mrs. Willows for her compliance with 
his wishes, and took his departure. He went 
out into the High Street of Bayham very little 
wiser than when he had entered the he ara, 
emporium of Kimber & Willows. He walked 
slowly away from the mart of silks and ribbons, 
and found himself by-and-by on the outskirts of 
the town, strolling onward in an objectless 
manner, and meditating on his mother’s broken 


story. 

When he paused for the first time to look 
about him he was face to face with the sea. 
Behind him a terrace of white houses reflected 
the full blaze of the southern sun. Before him 
lay the bay—a wide expanse of tawny sand, 
with pools of sunlit water glimmering here and 
there upon its surface. 

The tide was low, and the wide expanse within 
the amphitheater of rocks lay open to the foot 
of the pedestrian. On one side of the bay there 
arose a tall cliff; on the other a stretch of sand 
lay beyond the jutting line of rocks. Eustace 
crossed the bay in this direction. He wanted 
to see the place in which Celia Mayfield had 
walked with her false lover, and he knew that 
this lonely stretch of sand beyond the rocks 
must be the spot alluded to in his father’s letters, 
and mentioned that day by Mrs. Willows. 

It was a fit spot for a lovers’ trysting-place— 
far away from the voices of thé little town, and 
yet within the sound of church-bells, which took 
asilvery tone asthey floated hitherward across 
the rippling water. Ordinary visitors to Bay- 
ham rarel netrated beyond the screen of 
rocks which sheltered the bay, and this smooth 
stretch of sand was not often invaded by the 

es and barrows of noisy children or the feet 
of idle damsels. It was an enchanted cove, 
which might have been sacred to the fairies, so 
seldom did human creatures desecrate its poetic 
loveliness. 

Here Eustace lingered for some time, still 
meditating the story of his mother’s youth, and 
with strangely intermingled feelings of tender- 
ness and anger in his heart. How could he 
ever think of her with sufficient love and pity? 
How could he ever consider her destroyer with- 
out considering how he should avenge her 
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“So trusting, so childlike, and deceived so 
cruelly! What a villain he must have been! 
what an unutterable villain!” thought Celia’s 
son, as he contemplated the scene of his moth- 
er’s love story. It should have been such a 
sweet idyl—a modern fairy tale of rustic beau- 
ty and princely truth and chivalry—and it had 
been instead so dark a history of falsehood and 
shame. 

The sun was low in the west when Eustace 
left that lonely sea-shore. He had been walk- 
ing there for hours, indifferent alike to the prog- 
ress of time and to the fact that he had eaten 
nothing since nine o’clock that morning. And 
after leaving the sands he did not return im- 
mediately to his hotel, but made his way to the 
saison church-yard, guided by the old Norman 

wer, which stood out in somber relief against 
arosy evening sky. There was just lightenough 
to serve him in his search among the tomb- 
stones; nor was he long finding that which ho 

t—a tall white head-stone standing near 
the low wall which bounded the crowded Burial. 
place. The church-yard stood on rising ground; 
and the irregular roofs and chimneys of the 
town, with here and there a glimpse of foliage, 
and the broad purple sea for a background, 


made no unlovely picture in the soft evening 
light. 

ustace knelt upon the beside the simple 
grave, and in that pious attitude read the in- 
scription on the head-stone. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
EUSTACE THORBURN MAYFIELD, 
YOUNGEST SON OF THE LATE SAMUEL MAYFIELD, 
CURATE OF ASHE, IN THIS COUNTY. 
Obiit April 3, 1846, ztat. 52; 
AND OF 
MARY CELIA, 
HIS WIDOW, SECOND DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
MR. JAMES HOWDEN, FARME 
obiit February 1, 1847, stat. 49. 
This stone is erected by their affectionate children, 
“Have I any right to think of them as my 
grandfather and my grandmother?” the young 
man asked himself. ‘‘ The law would tell me, 
no. Butitis alaw which had no existence when 
David wept for the son of the Shunamite woman; 
and David was the chosen of God.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. JERNINGHAM’S GUEST. 
THEODORE DE BERGERAC and Harold Jer- 
ningham were friends of some thirty years’ stand- 


ing. There was some distant relationship be- 
tween them—some remote cousinship, arising | 


from the intermarriage of a Jerningham with a 
De Bergerac in the reign of George the Second. 
But this inserutable cousinship had nothing to 
do with the friendship between the two men. 
That was a sincere and spontaneous affection, 


such as exists now and then between two people | 


as different from each other as it is possible“for 
creatures of the same species to be. Harold was 
ten years younger than his friend in actual 
years, and his senior by a century in all qualities 
of heart and mind. The elder man retained the 
freshness and simplicity of a child at sixty years 
of age; the younger had parted with every at- 
tribute of youth before the advent of his twenty- 
fifth birthday. Both were highly gifted; but 
one had scattered the treasures of intellect on 
every road, and wasted the powers of his brain 
in a hundred ignoble pursuits; while the other 
had enriched his mind unconsciously in the 
calm seclusion of a scholar’s retreat. An angel 
might have read the innermost secrets of Theo- 
dore de Bergerac’s heart, and would have found 
therein no taint of earthly grossness; but there 
had been times when devils might have rejoiced 
in the thoughts of Harold Jerningham. And 
yet the two men were friends, and had preserved 
an unbroken friendship for Sea § thirty years. 
A Philip of Orleans, steeped to the very lips in 
the poisonous teaching of a Dubois, will in the 
hour of his deepest degradation respect the 
purity of childhood. Before the stainless robes 
of perfect innocence the most hardened profligate 
bows his head and covers his face, ashamed of 
the vices he is wont to be proud of—softened, 
melted, vanquished by that invincible purity. 
Thus it had been with Harold Jerningham. 
For this world-weary, hardened sinner the sim- 


le-minded scholar was sacred as a child. De | 


a knew nothing of that Jerningham of 
the bachelor’s house in Park Lane: Jerningham 
the irresistible, the man who was an exile from 
the houses of careful fathers and devoted hus- 
bands; the man whose life would have furnished 
subject-matter for half-a-dozen romances and 
more than one tragedy. When Harold Jer- 
ningham entered his friend’s house he put away 


the baser half of himself. A little cynical, a | 
little bitter, a little hard and worldly he must | Wh 


needs be even in that innocent society; but 
Jerningham the freethinker and the profligate 
melted into thin airon the threshold of Theo- 
dore de Bergerac’s dwelling. 

But the two friends did not meet very often, 
though the house which Theodere de Bergerac 


had occupied ever since his first coming to En- | ed 


gland stood on the border of Mr. Jerningham’s 
park in Berkshire—a grand old park, in the 
midst of which there was a great house that had 
once been splendid, but about which there was 
now a certain air of shabbiness and decay. How 
should amansion preserve its warmth and grand- 
eur when the master crossed its threshold so 
rarely, and when he did come preferred to occu- 
By a couple of dingy chambers on the yund- 
oor rather than that spacious suite o: apart- 
ments with paneled walls and spre ceilings, 
in which his forefathers had held their state? 
M. de Bergerac was a warm partisan of the 
Orleans family, and in the revolution of forty- 
eight had turned his back upon his father’s coun- 
try. He had come straight to England, where 
he had found a fair young English wife in the 
person of a Berkshire curate’s eldest daughter, 
and had accepted the hospitality of his friend, 
Mr. Jerningham, so far as to occupy an old- 
fashioned farm-house on the borders of the park 
—a house which had been built for a bailiff in 
the days of some de 
which long fallen into disuse. Harold would 
fain have persuaded the exile to take up his 
uarters in the big house, with all the lazy, over- 


ed retainers at his disposal; but De Bergerac ° 


ridiculed his friend’s offer. 
“What should I do with your thirty bed- 
chambers,” he w ote in answer to Harold’s let- 


Jerningham, but | 


| ter of invitation, ‘‘and your great corridors, 
| along which one could drive a coach-and-pair 
; and your housekeeper in a stiff silk gown and 
all your grooms and hangers-on? 1 would as 
soon live in the palace of Versailles. Even kin: 
and queens grow tired of their palaces, you w 
perceive; and the man who has sunk millions in 
the creation of a Versailles must needs seek do- 
| mestic comfort at Marly. You cannot endure 
he howling wilderness yourself—you, who 
ave been accustomed to splendid habitations— 
; and yet ask me to take pe ae abode in your 
thirty bedchambers, and a don myself to the 


a of your awful housekeeper. No, my 
ear Jerningham; give me the little Trianon— 
that tumble: down old farrn-house you showed 
me last year in the midst of a quaint Dutch 
flower-garden—and I shall be happy. All I 
| want is a room big enough and dry enough to 
| hold my books, and I will not ae Bh gra- 
| cious Queen her pompous chateau of Windsor.” 
| So the scholar and lover of books came to the 
| farm-house, which Harold Jerningham had 
| 


taken care to make weather-tight and snug be- 

fore the exile’s arrival. De Bergerac recognized 

the handiwork of his friend in the arrangement 

of this comfortable English hermitage. There 
| were a fewrare old Dutch pictures, a small head 
by Holbein, a highly-finished little bit by Cana- 
letti, hanging in the oak-paneled parlor, which 
no farm-bailiff had been privileged to gaze upon. 
| There were quaint little inlaid cabinets between 
| the windows, with that delightful shabbiness of 

aspect and mellow depth of tint which distin. 
guishes the treasures of Christie & Manson’s 
sale-room from the glaring freshness of modern 
marqueterie. And on the cabinets were a 
odds and ends of Derby and Worcester, Che 
| and Battersea, intermingled with those dingy- 
looking bronzes and intaglios which the soul of 
the collector loveth. And the biggest room in 
the old farm-house, once a kitchen, had been 
lined from floor to ceiling with carved oaken 
shelves for the reception of the new-comer’s li- 
brary, while the great xara fire-place, in 
which hinds and shepherds had supped their 
evening ale and roasted their sturdy legs in the 
days that were gone, was now lined with en- 
caustic tiles and Foriaiahs ed with an antique grate 
of black iron-work and glittering steel. hen 
Harold Jerningham was pleased to be generous 
he obeyed his impulses in a een fashion. He 
was not a good man; but his vices and virtues 
were alike of the vieille roche, and were instinct 
with a kind of dignity. Let Lucifer fall never 
so low, he is the prince of devils still, and will 
show himself grander in his debasement than 
fiends of meaner 

The country people in the neighborhood of 
Greenlands were ready to receive M. de Berge- 
rac with open arms: but he did not often avail 
himself of their friendly hospitality. He was 
serenely happy among his ks and manu- 
scripts in the chamber which his friend had 
beautified for him, and had no thought of seek- 
ing any other kind of a The st 
acters of his life, the very ginning and end 
of his existence, was the completion of a book 
which was to supply an existing void in the 
world of books. To this achievement he devoted 
his days and nights, choosing all his reading 
with reference to his one great scheme. The 
subject ed unfailing fascination for the 
mind of the scholar. It was an inexhaustible 

uarry, rich with gems of purest water; and De 

ergerac dug patiently for the precious jewels, 
| content to let the years slip him unmar! 
save by the slow growth of hi raf treatise. 
en the work seemed ripening, and the hour 
of its completion near at hand, the scholar 
trembled, for he remembered Gibbon’s walk in 
the moonlit garden at Lausanne, and the deso- 
lation which came down upon the worker when 
he felt that his task was finished. Happily the 
hour of completion, which De Bergerac dread- 
, was very slow tocome. There was an end 
to the history of ancient Rome, but it spo, 
at times, as if there could be no end to the his- 
tory of superstition. 

‘The exile had passed his fortieth birthday, 
and had been but six months in England, when 
he married a fair young English girl—in a fit of 
absence of mind, said the ignorant, who tried to 
account for this unexpected alliance. But Har- 
old Jerningham fathomed the secret of his 
friend’s marriage. The girl was a daughter of 
a curate, an old Orient of whose reading 
De Bergerac had gladly availed himself for his 
beloved work, and in whose pleasant cottage he 
had therefore been a constant visitor. The cu- 
rate’s daughter had been charmed out of the 
dullness of her life by the society of the courte- 
ous exile; and from looking up to him with rev- 
erential tendernegs as a mentor and friend, she 
had unconsciously grown to regard with a 
deeper and more tender feeling than that gentle 
womanly friendship. A tone, a look, an imper- 
ceptible something not to be defined by words, 
revealed the feeling to De Bergerac before 
the girl was fully aware of it herself; and 
could ke be less than grateful, this exile of forty? 
could his own heart fail to yield to so insidious 
and innocent an a‘ ? Hence arose this mar- 

iage, which was s0 great a wonder to those who 
had cat a superficial knowledge of the French- 
man’s ¢c cter. 
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It was a union of perfect happiness.  M. de 
Bergerac’s.. modest income was more than 
enough forthe Arcadian existence which he and 
his young wife led in the Berkshire farm-house. 
The curate’s daughter was country-bred, and 
was a fitting mistress for such an establishment. 
She brought the garden to the rarest perfection 
of floricultural beauty, and she distinguished 
herself by the administration of a wonderful 
poultry-yard. She was happy as the summer 
day was long among her simple duties; while 
he, who in her eyes appeared the greatest of 
human scholars and the most adorable of men, 
sat alone in the sacred chamber, which she en- 
tered always with subdued footsteps, as if it had 
been a religious tefaple. It was her pride and 
delight to be useful to the man she loved. She 
worked for him, and managed for him, and 
hoarded for him; and he found himself ail the 
richer, even in the matter of sordid cash, for her 
sweet coniiesrant . The student, looking up 
from his ks and manuscripts, beheld cows 
grazing in the rich meadow before his window. 
and was told that the cows were his, and that 
the produce of these stupid creatures could be 
transformed into money, with which rare old 
black-letter volumes and manuscripts of un- 
speakable value could be bought in London sale- 
rooms. 

For seven years Theodore de Bergerac tasted 
the perfection of calm domestic happiness, and 
then the cup was snatched) away from him. 
The bright face faded; the indefatigable house- 
wife was fain to rest from her beloved labors. 
Little by little the bitter truth—which at first 
seemed almost an impossibility—came home to 
the stricken heart of the husband, and he knew 
he was doomed to survive his young wife. The 
dreaded hour came, and she left him—very 
lonely without her, but, happily, not quite alone. 
She left one little girl—a fairer and brighter 
likeness of herself; and upon this young life the 
widower set his hopes of earthly happiness. 

It was only natural that his unfinished book 
should become so much the dearer to him by 
reason of this great human sorrow. The strick- 
en heart refused all comfort, but the agonized 
mind sought to beguile itself into forgetfulness 


: . of pain. The student went back to his. books, 


and buried himself more deeply than of old 

‘ amid the ruins and ashes of the His days 
Were spent at his desk. His soul, sorely strick- 
en in this lower world of hard realities, wander- 
ed away and lost itself in the infinite regions of 
mythie poetry. As the years crept past him 
unawares, and his daughter blossomed into early 
womanhood, and the same bright face peeped in 
again at his window which shone upon him 
in the brief happiness of his married life, it al- 
most seemed to him as if that terrible anguish, 
that desolating loss, had been no more than a 
dreadful dream. 

To this man’s quiet home Harold Jerning- 
ham came sometimes as toa haven of shelter. 
He was wont to drop in upon the modest Berk- 
shire household unexpectedly, with the bronze 
of an Oriental sun still upon his face, or a fur 
coat, in which he had traveled from St. Peters- 
burg, hanging loosely on his arm. He came 
hither for rest, for a brief interval of repose from 
“the fever called living;” and it was here, in 
the house that had been built for his great- 
grandfather’s bailiff, that the owner of. three 
eountry-seats and something over twenty thou- 
sand a year found the nearest approach to hap- 

iness which he had experienced during the last 
enty years. 

Eustace Thorburn’s —s. ents for begin- 
ning his new life were of the simplest order. 
Wevound a letter from M. de Bergerac waiting 
for him on his return to London—such a letter 
as = agentleman can write—a letter which 
placed the secretary at once on the footing of a 
friend, and gave him promise of friendly wel- 
come. 

The young man spent the last night of his 
stay in London with Daniel Maytield. The 
uncle and nephew dined together at one of 
those snug little haunts which the literary Bo- 
hentian’ affected, and Daniel’s soul expanded 
under the influence of Chambertin at nine 
shillings a bottle. He had received a check in 
payment of his latest massacre of the innocents 
in the way of reviewing, and it was-in vain that 
ic tried to arrest his extravagant or- 

ers. 

“The best you cando forus in the shape of 
dinner, Tom,” he said to the waiter, with whom 
he was on the familiar termsof-an habitue ; 
“and—let me see the wine-card; yes, Dancer 
sticks to his old prices, I perceive. neth- 
ermost circle can that man expect to inhabit in 
the lower world, I wonder? Johannisberg 
with the oysters, Tom; if you were well up in 

our Charles de Bernard, you would be aware 

hat Chablis is the mistake of the half-educated 
After the soup you may give us a 
bottle of the old Madeira—the Madeira, remem- 


sparkling, Toni—sparkling is the luxury 
vulgar; wines that leap and bubble. are the pet 


delusion of the ot pollot; we will therefore con-. 


fine ourselves to the borders of the Rhine. 
our still Moselle is worthy of a gentleman’s at- 
tion, you may bring us a bottle. The 


Chambertin I know to be tolerable; so after 
dinner we will stick to that.” 

Neyer before had Daniel Mayfield introduced 
his sister’s son to any of the haunts in which 
the best hours of his own careless life had been 
wasted. The young man was as temperate as 
a girl, and the dinner-giver had his carefully 
chosen wines to himself. But as Mayfield grew 
gay and eloquent with the warming influence 


of the Rhineland, Eustace Thorburn’s spirits | 


rose in sympathy with his companion. For 
there is asubtle influence in wine which com- 
municates itself to the man who does not drink 
as well as the man who does; and he must be 
slow and dull of soul who can sit among the 
worshipers of Bacchus and not feel the fiery 
presence of the god, let his own beverage be no 
stronger than water. 

‘“T have never brought you here before, and 
Ishould not have brought you here to-night, 
Eustace,” said Daniel, as he passed his newly- 
filled glass of Burgundy beneath his nostrils 
with the ture of a connoisseur; ‘TI should 
not have — you here to-night, my lad, 

leasant though it is to me to see your right 
ace across the rosy vapor of the South, if you 
and I were not going to part company. This is 
Bohemia, Eustace—the land in which jolly good 
fellows go to the dogs in their own jolly way— 
and I’m not quite certain that it’s the worst 
way aman can travel to his ruin, _ We spend 
our money, and we live in fear of sheriff's offi- 
cers, and we die in sponging-houses; but, after 
all, we escape many of the heart-burnings which 
your very respectable people suffer. eare no 
shams—we live our own lives; and are our- 
selves alone—no phantasmal simulacra of other 
men. We take existence lightly—share our 
own good fortune with our needy brothers—and 
envy noman his luck, But if you have poetic 
aspirations and noble ambitions, if you want to 
be a great and a good man, keep clear of us— 
no great man ever issued from our ranks. We 
have talent, we have sometimes even genius; 
but we never achieve. Jones is of the stuff that 
makes a noble historian; but’ Jones must have 
his night in his pet tavern, and a five-pound 
note at the service.of the Pythias of the hour; 
so he writes showy essays for the magazines. 
Smith turns his unfinished picture to the wall, 
in the hour when he was budding into a Rubens, 
to paint pot-boilers for the fashionable dealers— 
a young manand woman in a boat off Twicken- 
ham, with underdone foliage and a flimsy blue 
sky, spotted with little ragged dabs of the pa- 
lette knife; or a girl in a striped petticoat play- 
ing croquet against a background in which you 
may count the threads of the canvas. Browne 
might write a comedy which would remind the 
critics of Sheridan; but he cannot afford to 
polish the graceful turns of his dialogue or study 
the unity of his design, so he does a bad ada 
tation of a bad French vaudeville, and ge 
twenty pounds down on the nail for his labor. 
We possess the elements of greatness; but we 
can’t wait—we want carey oe © man 
with a wife and seven children may struggle 
out of poverty into greatness; but for the jolly 
ellow, with a dozen boon compan- 
ions, ace | success is an impossibility.” 

Eustace had never before heard his uncle 
so seriously of himself and his own set. 

“You may do great things yet, Uncle Dan,” 
he said, earnestly; ‘‘let me give up this Berk- 
shire engagement, and stop in town to work 
with you. Cut all the boon com ons, and let 
us go in earnestly for honest hard work. I 
want to see your name allied to some perfect 
book; your talent gets frittered away upon 
some anonymous reviews and essays. Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
and you know he was something of a Bohe- 
mian.” , 

‘He was a Bohemian who lived among such 
men as Johnson and Burke and Reynolds,” an- 
swered Daniel; ‘‘Bohemia has degenerated 
since those days. And how m more stories as 
perfect as the ‘ Vicar of Wakelield’ might not 
simple-hearted Noll have written if he not 
been something of a Bohemian? Your great 
workers are jog-trot, stay-at-home creatures. 
William Shakspeare was a respectable citizen 
who saved money, and settled himself comfort- 
ably in his native town before he was my age, 

sued his friend for a trifling debt, and made 
a will in which his domestic carefulness reveals 


itself by allusions to bedsteads and such-like | 


household furniture; whereby you may per- 
ceive the legen character of all alee rec- 
ords of the poet’s youth, for the man who began 
life by g deer and holding horses would 
never have developed into the bequeather of 
bedsteads. Say no more, lad; I shall hide my 
light in ea essays and reviews as long 
as I lige, for Ishall always be in want of ready 
money.” 

“Unless I can make a fortune big enough 
for us both, Uncle Dan,” said the young man 
hopefully. At three-and-twenty one fancies if 
such an thing to make a fortune. All the 
high-roads to the temple of fame radiate before 
the feet of youth, and it seems a mere matter 
¢ choice whether one is to be Shakspeare or 

acon. 

“Te you made the fortune of a Rothschild 
or a Pereira, you would never make mea rich 
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man,” cried Daniel.‘ pty all the sands of 
the Pactolus into my pocke toeay, and before 
a month is out there will not be left one vestige 
of the golden river. If I were a second Midas, 
endowed with the power of changi 
wooden chairs and tables into so much solid 
gold, my friends and companions and tavern- 
| keepers would take the chairs and tables, and 
| leave me a pauper. I must go my own way, 
dear boy; and the further my road lies from 
yours, the better for you. Let me hear from 
ou sometimes; and even if your letters are 
| left unanswered, think that they are carried in 
the pocket nearest your Daniel’s heart, and that 
"6 y oo his consolation when the world goes ill 
wi « 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GREENLANDS. 

Ir was the drowsiest hour of a drowsy Au- 
ust afternoon when Eustace Thorburn made 

way on foot from the Windsor terminus to 
the bailiff’s house at Greenlands. He had put 
his luggage into a t lumbering fly, which 
| was to crawl after him to his destination; and 
he went on foot through the rich pastoral coun- 
try, with the grandest castle in the world loom- 
ing upon him at every turn, in all its proud ar- 
ray of battlemented tower and terrace, keep 
and chapel. He went to begin his new life 
and the country through which he went seemed 
to him more beautiful than his dreams of Para- 
dise. Remember he had newly come from the 
sandy flatsof Flemish Flanders, and that the 
fairest landscape he had beheld of late was a 
row of lindens sheltering a sluggish canal, and 
a herd of cattle browsing upon sunburnt table- 
lands. The shadow of a bitter grief was about 
“and around him, and all the ight and beau- 
ty of the outer world seemed very dim and re- 
mote to him—something fair and beautiful in 
which he had no actual part, like a picture seen 
from afar off. But the influence of. all this 
outward loveliness penetrated to his r deso- 
late heart, and warmed and mel it. His 
thoughts amid these woods and pastures could 
never be so bitter, it seemed to him, as they 
had been in the stony quadrangle at Villebra- 
meuse. He thought of his mother as he walk- 
ed slowly along the quiet roads and by-ways; 
but he no jogger brooded. gloomily upon her 
wrongs on earth as he had been wont to brood. 
He fancied her happy in heaven. 

His way to Greenlands led him by the low 
meads athwart which the Thames winds like a 
silver ribbon, for the great neglected park of 
which Harold Jerningham was owner lay on 
the border of that delicious river. The way 
was very lonely, and somewhat intricate. Eus- 
tace had occasion to stop at more than one 
cottage-door, and to ask his way of more than 
one rosy-faced rustic matron, who came from 
her wash-tub to answer his inquiries, sometimes 
accompanied by a toddling child, that peered 
curiously at the stranger from between the lat- 
tice-work of a garden-gate. The way was long 
and lonely; but at last, when the sun was low, 
the pedestrian came to a gate in a stout oak 
fence, and knew that he was on the threshold 
of Harold Jerningham’s domain. The gate 
was unlocked, as the country ple had told 
Eustace that it would be. e gate opened 
into the wildest region of the park; but at the 
end of a deep glade the traveler saw the t 
red-brick mansion, massive and stately, on the 
summit of a grassy slope. 
| “A noble domain,” he thought as he stop- 

d to contemplate the scene beforehim. ‘ Per- 
Pane the heir of it isa y man with a fa- 
| ther who is prouder of him than of lands or 
| houses, or wealth or name. I can fancy the 
festivities and rejoicings when he came of age. 
There were great tents on the lawn yonder, I 
dare say, and oxen roasted whole, and monster 
casks of ale set running.” 

Eustace Thorburn’s imagination filled in all 
the details of that possible picture. He could 
see that i ary heir walking slowly spreugh 
a joyous crowd, with his arm linked in his fa- 
ther’s. It wasupon the image of that father the 
young man’s mind dwelt with a strange melan- 
choly yearning, half sorrow, half bitterness. 
How the proud face softened into tenderness, 
and the eyes grew dim with tears, as the father 
listened to the shouts and clamors of that ad- 
miring throng! This fatherless young man 
could so eerie imagine the love which must 
exist between a father and his son. Perhaps 
he imagined some more exalted feeling than 
ever did exist in human breasts. Perhaps he 
exaggerated the joys of such an affection; as 
the hed traveler in the desert may imagine 
unutterable deliciousness in a draught of the 
water that is spilled and wasted by heedless 
hands at the public fountain of a city. : 

As the traveler drew nearer to the red-brick 
mansion the vision of that possible. festivity 
melted away, for he saw that no festival could 
have been celebrated in that place for many a 
year gone by, The of the Sleeping 

eauty, buried deep in the innermost recesses 
of a forest and forgotten by waking mankind, 
could have scarcely been more lonely or neg- 
lected of aspect than this old Ber man- 
sion. The rabbits frisked across the young 
man’s pathway as he went through the shadowy 


— 


a 
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arcades, and the golden plumage of a pheasant 
glimmered here and there among the fern and 
underwood. Everywhere there was neglect and 
decay. The grass grew long and rank, and 
even in the garden, where the handiwork of 
the gardener was visible, and where Eustace saw 
two feeble old men removing the grass, it was 
evident that the work was only half done. 

The path which Eustace had been directed 
to take led him past the gardens, which were 
only divided by an invisible fence from the park. 
He could have gone to the bailiff’s house by the 
high-road had he chosen; but this short cut 
across the park saved him nearly a mile, and 
was a ge EO i To Eustace it was un- 

akably delightful. The solemn quiet of 
the lace imparted a new charm to its natural 
loveliness. A turn in his path brought him 
presently upon a wide expanse of smooth turf 
shadowed here and there by great oaks an 
beeches, and across this wooded Jawn he saw 
the river, gleaming bright and blue, athwart a 
fringe of trembling rushes. He paused for a 
few moments, transfixéd by the tranquil loveli- 
ness of this English landscape, steeped in the 
rosy light of a summer evening. 

cal Soper the owner of the place is a poor 
man, who cannot afford to occupy it,” he 
thought; whereby it may be seen how a 

r, who judges by appearances, is likely 
to form a false conclusion. 

Eustace Thorburn was ready to bestow his 
compassion upon the man who was lord of this 
enchanting domain, and yet unable to enjoy its 
loveliness. 

The gray walls and red-tiled roof of the 
bailiff’s house appeared between two masses of 
foliage as he drew near the border of the park. 
It was a house with many gables and great 
stacks of rickety-looking chimneys. Such a 
house as inspires mens in the mind of a prac- 
tical modern architect, by reason of the space 


that is frittered away on unnecessary es | 


and little bits of rooms too small and dark for 
any civilized inhabitant, and ghastly cupboards 
in unsuspected places. It was a house in 
which a gang of burglars might have taken up 
their abode, and lived in ease and comfort for 
a week, without the family being made awaré 
of their presence. It was a house in which 
one could hardly retire to rest without expect- 
ing to see a pair of appalling eyes staring at 
one through a crevice in the paneling, or two 
dreadful boots emerging from beneath the drap- 
ery of the bed.. If furniture of the commonest 


fashion and fresh from the upholsterer takes to | 


itself awful voices after midnight, and creaks 
and groans with dismal significance in a mod- 
ern London habitation, as it will—witness uni- 
versal experience—what might not be expected 
from old oak bureaus and Elizabethan arm- 
chairs in this gabled dwelling? The out-build- 
ings and disused chambers had that damp, 
earthy odor, which is known to every imagina- 
tive mind as the smell of ghosts; and that 
ubiquitous and nameless suicide, who seems to 
have hung himself or cut his throat at some re- 
mote date in every old house, had hung him- 
self here, and made himself obnoxious to sim- 
ple Berkshire maid-servants by those Cocklane- 
ike scrapings and tappings and rushings which 
the sternly commonp mind is apt to attrib- 
ute to rats. 

This was the place to which Eustace Thor- 
burn came in the rosy summer evening to be- 

in his new life. The garden, which he entered 

y a low wooden gate, was the growth of a 
hundred and fifty yards, and was as securely 
walled in by thick and high hedges of holly and 
yew as it could have been by the work of an 
mortal builder. The air was odorous wii 
bright lish flowers; and as the stranger 
drew near the house he was greeted by such a 
burst of honest woodland music from the 
throats of blackbirds and thrushes, larks and 
linnets, as he never remembered to have heard 
all his life before. : 

They were caged birds that sung so blithely, 
and their cages hung in the roomy wooden 
porch with a thatched roof, over which there 
was spread a curtain of flowering clematis and 
rich ic ot pik at —— ae pra of this 
dusky a great Newfoundland dog sprung 
at the intruder, awakening distant arg deb his 
deep-toned thunder. But a woman’s voice, ver 
ous aoe ne as the oung = See i, 
ca! m the c * Down, tus !— 
quiet, boy; quisst” “Eustace wondered what 
kind of a woman this could be who lived in the 
we cottage and called her dog Hephes- 

as. 
The Newfoundland crouched at the stranger’s 
feet, obedient to the sound of that familiar 
voice; and then a man’s footsteps sounded in 
the porch, and Theodore de Bergerac came out 
to meet his secretary. Eustace had been too 
much occupied by bitter and sorrowful thoughts 
within the last’ week to puzzle himself by 


speculative ideas about his new employer; but | 
of course he had some vague notion—uncon- | 

5 nee what M. de Bergerac 
would be like, and the real M. de Bergerac was 


the — reverse of that shadowy creature of his 


~’ There had been in his mind some | im 


faint picture of a little wizen old man witha 


‘sticks. The: 
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a black-velvet skull-cap he could not have said; 
but possibly that kind of head-gear is in a man- 
ner allied with the idea of extreme erudition 
and much consumption of midnight oil. He had 
fancied a frail, wasted creature, with long, 
straggling white hair falling in unkempt locks 
upon the greasy collar of a dressing-gown; 
and lo, the man who came to greet him was 
tall and stalwart, with a bright frank face 
which had once been very han ome, and was 
handsome still, and iron-gray hair arranged 
with scrupulous neatness. He walked rather 
lame, and carried a cane with a head of oxi- 
dized silver, exquisitely modeled—a gem in its 
way, like all the surroundings of its possessor, 
who had the taste of a Bernard or a Bohn, 

This was Theodore de Bergerac, the man who 
at sixty years of age retained the freshness and 
gayety of six-and-twenty. The lameness which 
eflicted him now had afflicted him for the last 
thirty years, for it was the result of a musket- 
wound received at the siege of Antwerp. The 
student had been a soldier in those days, and 
had done good service under the brave young 
leader he loved so well. 

M. de Bergerac greeted Eustace with friendly 
courtesy. He spoke the English lan; e per- 
fectly; and it was only by acertain delicate pre- 
cision of pronunciation—a somewhat measured 
accent—and by an occasional Gallic locution 
that strangers discovered his nationality. 

‘Welcome to Greenlands, Mr. Thorburn. If 

ou are fond of the country, I think you will 
oe Berkshire. It has all the richness of South- 
ern France, and all the home-like comfort of 
Normandy. If we were a little nearer the s 
and could catch the breath of the ocean now an 
then from the summit of our hills, we should be 
in Paradise. But a man cannot expect to be 
quite in Paradise; and I suppose this is as near 
an approach to Eden as we can hope for upon 
aan Have you dined? We live as people 
lived in French provincial towns when I was a 
boy; and our hours are as early as those of the 
country-people round about us. I Sp in 
London the world is beginning to dress for din- 
ner. We dined half-a-dozen hours ago; but I 
can promise you an excellent supper. y little 
menagere has made arrangements for a perfect 
banquet in your honor.” z 

Eustace wondered whether the little menagere 
and the lady who had called to the dog were one 
and the same person. It was very foolish of 
him to wish that it might be so, and to imagine 
that the person must needs be young and beauti- 
ful. But then poetical -and-twenty is sub- 
ject to such foolish wishes and imaginings. 

Theodore de Bergerac and his secre went 
into the house, where lights began to glimmer 
here and there in the dusk, The room into 
which the Frenchman led Eustace had that 
sweet rustic charm peculiar to country drawing- 
rooms; but the stranger fancied it had a certain 
harmonious beauty which he had never beheld 
in any other apartment. Hvery thing in it was 
beautiful. There were no false forms, no dis- 
cordant tones lurking here and there to mar the 
harmony of the general effect. No pert young 
Cupid in Parian folded his mis-shapen wings, 
or uplifted his insolent pug nose before the out- 
raged beholder—no hideous form of modern vase 
or flower-pot—no gaudy abomination of cheap 
Bohemian glass offended the eye; no impossible 
roses and lilies.in Berlin-wood and bead-work 
offered themselves as a flowery couch for the 
visitor’s repose. A subdued harmony of form 
and color pervaded every object. The valuable 
books scattered lavishly in every direction made 
no parade of their costliness. The rare old 
china needed examination before its beauty re- 
vealed itself. Every thing was fresh and pure 
and delicate.. There was a perfume of many 
flowers mingled with the subtle aroma of Russia- 
leather bindings. be! rey to the stranger’s 
nostrils, New thoug’ the place was to him, he 
had no sense of strangeness; he felt rather as if 
he had come home to some delicious and familiar 
ae for which he had long been yearn- 
ing. ‘Perhaps this feeling may have been a 
vague foreshadowing of his fate. Perhaps he 
had a faint semi-consciousness of the fact that 
peatoct happiness was to come to him in that 

ouse. 

The two men sat for some little time in the 
dimly-lighted room—lighted only by a pair of 
small wax candles in antique bronze candle- 
talked of many things, gliding 
imperceptibly from one subject to another with- 
out either jerks or pauses in the smooth current 
of talk. De Bergerac was a delightful talker 
—playful and serious, gay and earnest by turns 
—now childishly emphatic about trifles, now 
touching the profoundest maigente with a grace- 
ful lightness. Eustace was charmed by his new 
employer, and began to think that his lines had 
fallen in pleasant places. ’ F 

He may have been still more inclined to think 
so a few minutes later, when a trim little maid- 
servant announced that supper was ready, and 
M. de Bergerac led him into the di -room. 

The dining-room was only an old-fashioned 
ar Negras chamber, like the drawing-room; 
but hands which had beautified the one had 

parted the same air of and refinement 
to the other. There were more. pictures and 


weird face and a black-velvet skullcap, Why ‘ books. and china, more fresh flowers in vases of 


dark-blue Wedgewood; and, above all, there was 
that sweet home-like aspect, which has a deeper 
charm than is to be im by the choicest 
treasures of art or the fairest gifts of nature. A 
small round table was laid for supper; and the 
bright coloring of a lobster, the tender green of 
a salad, the varied hues of some fruit piled high 
in a basket-shaped china dish, to say nothing of 
all the glitter and sparkle of rare old-fashioned 
glass and silver, or the amber and ruby of wines, 
made no uninyiting picture under the mellow 
light of the lamp. 
jut there was a fairer picture to be seen in 
that chamber, which distracted the stranger’s 
gaze from the hospitable preparations that had 
been made for him—the pram of a girl stand- 
ing by a ponderous old easy-chair, with her 
white hands loosely folded on the cushion, and 
bag the great black Newfoundland dog at her 
eet. 
In the course of his eventless life Eustace 
Thorburn had not seen many beautiful women, 
so it is a small thing to say that the girl he saw 
to-night seemed to him the loveliest creature he 
had ever beheld. The dark beauties of Ville- 
brumeuse, rich in the southern graces of their 
Spanish ancestors, had flashed their black eyes 
upon the young ‘Englishman sometimes as he 
paced the quiet streets of their city, but had 
me by unnoticed by him. It may have been 
that to-night his aes arg was unusually ex- 
alted, his mind peculiarly prone to receive im- 
pressions, for it seemed to him as if he had 
me out of the dull, beaten tracks of every- 

y life into an enchanted region, a kind of Ar- 
cadian fairy-land, of which this beauteous crea- 
ture was a fitting queen. 

She was an honest English beauty, and the 
brightness of her complexion had ripened under 
an English sun. Her dark-blue eyes seemed 
darker and bluer by reason of the rosy bloom of 
her cheeks and the crimson of her perfect mouth. 
The dusky gold of her hair was no fictitious 
charm derived from the costly washes of a court 
perfumer. She was nospurious Venetian beauty, 
with locks of tawny red; but a fair English girl, 
fresh and bright as a woodland summer morn- 
ing, pure as a flower with the dew upon its open- 
ing petals. Her white muslin dress was unre- 


lieved by a trinket or a ribbon; but what need . 
had she of color or jewels, whose eyes were more ~ 


brilliant than the rarest sapphires, whose lips 
were richer than rubies, and in whose innocent 
young beauty there was a brightness surpassing 
the radiance of earthly gems? 

““My daughter,” said M. de Bergerac; ‘“‘my 
daughter Helen, Mr. Thorburn.” ereupon. 
this enchanting creature greeted the stranger 
with a bright smile and some indistinct murmur 
of welcome. They seated themselves at the lit- 
tle supper-table presently, and this divine Helen 
looked on admiringly while her father carved a 
forequarter of lamb, It was a long time since 
Eustace had taken a hasty snack of luncheon 
with his uncle before starting for Windsor, yet 
he had little appetite for that innocent Berkshire 
lamb. His gaze wandered from the contents of 
his plate to Helen de Bergerac’s fair young face; 
and if he had been sharing the ecide’s 
shadowy feast, he could scarcely have been more 
unconscious of the flavor of the viands or the 
aroma of the wines. 

“Help yourself to some of that Medoe, Mr. 
Thorburn,” said his host; ‘‘and be sure you do 
justice to my daughter’s salad. Helen is a 
salad-maker whom Brillat Savarin might have 
approved. The salad is the chef-d’ceuvre of am- 
ateur art. No hired cook ever yet excelled in 
the composition of a salad, The task is too deli- 
cate for a hand that has been soiled by eck 

Eustace blushed. Three-and-twenty is so hor- 
ribly sensitive. Was not he going to take wages 
in that house? He stole a look at his host’s 
daughter, and wondered whether she felt a _ 
trician contempt for her father’s secretary. She 
had the blood of Spanish grandees in her veins 
for all she was so bright an English beauty. 
Heaven knows what haughty hidalgo might 
have infused his pride into those azure veins. 

“She is aptly named,” ough the yo 
man; ‘‘Helen, the destroyer of ships aaa 
men. Helen, the daughter of Jupiter and Neme- 
sis—for I will never believe that poor Leda 
was any more than the nurse of that fatal 
creature. Helen, the daughter of Nemesis— 
o— me remember her parentage, and beware of 

er! 

He discovered one fact in relation to Madem- 
oiselle de Bergerac before the evening was over, 
though he could only watch her furtivaly now 
and then while her father was talking. He 
discovered that the heart of this fatal enchant- 
ress was already engaged, and that he who came 
to lay siege to it would have need of patience 
and constancy. She was in love with her father. 
She watched him with tender, reverential,eyes, 
and listened to him as to the voice of an oracle. 
Once, when his hand lay on the arm of: his 
chair, she lifted it gently to her lips, , And in 
all this there was no taint of affectation, No 
dryad of those Berkshire woods could have 
been more innocently natural than this descend- 
ant of Spanish hi . No consciousness of 
her loveliness and ination disturbed her 
sweet svetey, as she talked to her father’s secre- 
tary. She to him of the country and pas- 
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toral pleasures and pursuits, and he divined | were generally crowned with success. Women 


from her talk that her country life was very 
dear to her. Her father went to London very 
often, she told Eustace in the course of the 
evening, to buy books; and sometimes, but very 
rarely, took her with him. 

*“ And then I see the SHOPS,” she said; and 
by the tone of subdued ecstasy with which she 

ronounced this word Eustace discovered for 
he first time that she was mortal. ‘I am | 
afraid you will ey, me very much for liking | 
to see the shops. Papa does. He thinks itis | 
the most foolish thing in the world to be fond | 
of standing on a crowded pavement to look at | 
dresses and bonnets that one is never likely to 
have.” 

“Or to want,” inte d M. de Bergerac, 
looking proudly at the girl’s animated face. 
“What could a little girl who makes butter do 
with fine silk dresses? and she is able to make 
butter for Windsor market, this young lady, as 
well as she is able to read Greek,” added the 
father fondly. 

Eustace watched the two faces with a pensive 
admiration. Here was that ideal father of 
whom he had dreamed so often; here was that 
pure and perfect love which he had fancied. 

It was late before the little party separated 
for M. de Bergerac had a student’s attachment 
to the quiet of midnight, and an absent-minded 
man’s unconsciousness of the flight of time. The 
clock of some village church-tower, hidden away 
somewhere beyond the bseches and oaks of 
Greenlands, struck twelve half an hour before | 
the Frenchman conducted Eustace to the room 
that had been prepared for him. It was only a 
rustic chamber, with latticed casements set 
deep in a wall of old-fashioned solidity. Tho | 
white draperies were faintly perfumed with that | 
odor of rose-leaves and lavender which is as the 
very breath of the country. The lattice was 
open, and there was a vase of flowers on tho | 
broad window-ledge. Eustace wondered who | 
had arranged those flowers. Not the trim little | 
maid-servant surely. She would have squeezed | 
the tender blossoms into a tightly-packed circu- 
lar bunch; while these were only a few loose | 

_ half-budding roses nestling among cool green 
leaves. 

The lattice was open, and the harvest-moon 
shone full and bright above the woods of which 
Harold Jerningham was master. Eustace stood 
at the open casement for some time after his host | 
had left him. He stood there in the solemn 
stillness, looking out across those somber masses 
of foliage toward the moonlit river—so difficult 
to believe in by this light as an earthly river, 
navigable by coal-barges, and instrumental in 
the turning of paper-mills. He looked out 
upon that landscape of semi-divine beauty, and 
thought with a half contemptuous pity of the 
man who owned it. Theodore de Bergerac had 
talked of his friend during the varied course of | 
that evening’s conversation, and Eustace had | 
discovered that the lord of Greenlands was a 
lonely and childless wanderer—a wanderer in 

lass carriages, and a dweller in the most 
expensive caravanseras; but not the less home- 
less and joyless and ren the less a 
standing example of the worthlessness of earthly 
prosperity. 

Eustace Thorburn, the nameless and father- 
less, pitied this childless man. It was scarcely 
strange if he let the underwood w wild in 
his park, and the foul duckwood obscure the | 
blue bosom of his lake. For whom should he 
be careful, for whom should he adorn and beau- 
tify, for whose sake should he plant young 
trees, or cut new avenues in the woodland? 
For what purpose should he heap up riches, who | 
knew uot what strange hand was destined to | 
gather them? 

But the secretary did not brood long on the 
sorrowful fate of that unknown Harold Jerning- 
ham. A fairy image came between him and the | 
moonlit park, and it bore the likeness of Helen 
de Bergerac. : 

“T waste my thoughts upon a girl’s foolish 
face, when I ought to be thinking of the work 
that lies before me,” the young man said to 
himself, in scorn of his own weakness, 
‘Let me remember why I am here, and keep 
my brain clear of my ag at daughter, in 
order that I may be able to help him honestly 
with his book.” 

He slept soundly and sweetly, lulled by the 
faint rustling of the foliage and the far-away 
murmur of the river. But his slumbers were 
not dreamless. H+ thought he saw the old red- 
brick mansion all ablaze with light. Long 
rows of windows shone on the darkness of the 
night, joyous music was wafted from the open 
lattices, and an indistinguishable someone in a | 
crowd, that was all confusion and clamor, told 
him that the heir of Greenlands had come of | 


“Oi woke to find the sunshine in his room, | 
and to hear Helen de Bergerac singing @ waltz 


| 


| mysteries of Be 


| ers visited her and received her; 


| Jerningham,. a 


| stereo’ 


of Verdi’s; while the song-birds in the porch | 
strained their melodious ts to the utter- 
most in the endeavor to drown their mistress’ 


music. 
CHAPTER IX. 
HOW THEY PARTED. 
In the earlier years of her loneliness Mrs. 
Jerningham’s efforts in the way of little dinners 


liked to dine at the toy villa because they knew 
the most eligible men were to be met there. 
Men were pleased to accept Mrs. Jerningham’s 
invitations, sure that ati her house they would 
encounter none but handsome or agreeable 
women. She displayed a delightful tact in the 
selection of her society. She would invite a 
lovely inanity to sit at her table, as a beautiful 
object for the contemplation of her guests; but 
she would take care to balance her soulless di- 
vinity by some decent-looking woman with 
brains. If the Household Brigade element 
threatened to preponderate, and there was rea- 
son to dread that the whole talk at dinner 
would be about the wonderful things ‘ fellows” 
present and other fellows absent, who were the 
intimate friends of those fellows, had done in 
the way of deer-stalking in the Trossacks, or 
salmon-fishing in Norway, during the last au- 
tumn, Mrs. Jerningham took care to leaven it, 
and would dispatch an invitation to some popu- 
lar litterateur or fashionable actor, some clever 
amateur, well up in all the art-gossip, or a gen- 


| tlemanly young explorer lately returned from 


Africa with the last ideas about the source of 
the Nile, and delightful serio-comic anecdotes 
about encounters with crocodiles and Abyssinian 
damsels, 

The mistress of River Lawn made her par- 
ties pleasant at any cost of trouble to herself. 
Even the dragon that guarded the enchanted 
garden in the shape of an elderly aunt was a 
pleasant dragon, who dressed well and could 
talk cleverly on occasion. And then the din- 
ners were not thoss shadowy repasts which are 
wont to be served in mansions where a lady 
reigns unassisted by masculine counsel. Mrs. 
Colton, the elderly aunt, had enterta ined arch- 
bishops in her day, and knew how to com a 
menu. The wine that sparkled into brightness 
under the light of a beauty’s eye at Mrs. Jern- 
ingham’s table were — by Mrs. Jern- 
ingham’s own wine-merchant, who would not 
have dared so impose on the lady’s possible in- 
nocence. 

The house was very agreeable. Theslightac- 
cident of Mr. Desmond’s perpetual presence was 
only an additional advantage for people who 
wanted to beg favors from the fashionable 
editor—a good work for a new book, or a new 
play, or a new picture. It had become an es- 
tablished fact, that wherever Mrs. Jerningham 
appeared, Laurence Desmond was to appear 
also. His chosen friends gathered round her 
like the knightly circle about a queen in the 
days when there was chivalry in the land anda 
queen was a sacred creature. It was he who 


| had brought that agreeable circle to River 


Lawn; how could a r lonely woman have be- 
guiled the shining lights of the crack London 
clubs to illuminate her dinner-table? It was 
Desmond who kept a strict account of her 
feminine acquaintance, watchful lest the faint- 
est shadow in the reputation of a friend should 
be reflected on her. The editor of the *‘ Pallas” 
knew Lp nth and everybody. The inner 
ravia and Tyburnia, which 
outsiders disc’ in solemn whispers and with 
awful ae were stale and hackneyed facts 
for him. e knew that reese Jerningham paid 
a certain price for his friendship—pure and chi- 
valrous though that friendship ht be—and 
thatshe must continue to pay it totheend. She 
had been yery friendless immediately after her 
tion)from her husband ; and when the tide 
of publie opinion was at its flood, ready to turn 
either way, it was Laurence’s subtle influence 
which had set it flowing pleasantly for her. But 
he knew that his friendship cost. her a price 
notwithstanding. There was the savor 0 


Sie in the friendliness of the people he 


ad won to be her intimates. Spies dowag- 
ut they were 

apt to affect a sort of pitying kindness when 
they spoke of her to other intimates. She was 
“that poor Mrs. Jerningham, who is separated 
from her husband, you know, my dear—Harold 
dreadful person, I believe, 

though very nice in society. She lives with a 
widowed aunt at the sweetest place, near 
Hampton, and gives charming parties; highly 
correct and proper in every way; and, you 
know, I think it a kind of duty to take notice of 
a woman in that position when nothing can be 
said to her prejudice;” and so on and so on, 
with inexhaustible variations on the perpetual 
theme. Laurence Desmond had heard the 
talk a hundred times, and the recol- 
lection of it stung him to the very quick when 


he bent of it in relation to the woman whom 


he could remember a girl of seventeen, dressed 
in white, and walking by his side in a little gar- 
den at Passy. 5 
Yes, he had known Emily Jerningham, be- 
fore she became the wife of her wea’ thy ixins- 
man; — = soiree a “rath = her os 
teel poverty—the ient daughter of a peevis' 
valetudinarian. He had been allied with this 
rer branch of the Jerningham family by 
riendships and associations of many years’ 
standing, and had never spent a week in Paris 
without paying more than one visit to the shab- 
by little furnished house at Passy, in which 
Philip Jerningham dragged out the tiresome 
remnant of his useless existence with Emily for 


his companion and nurse, his secretary, butler, 
and steward.. He had come at first prom ted 
by a kindly feeling for the friend of his dead 
father; he came afterward for his own pleasure; 
and those flying visits to Paris, which had been 
wont to occur two or three times in the year, 
Ls to repeat themselves at very short inter- 
vals. 


He had fallen in love with Emily Jerningham, 
and he had sufficient reason for believing that 
his love was returned. Those evenings in the 
little flower-garden at Passy, were the happiest 
hours of his busy life. The paradise was very 
prim and dusty and arid, sak: all the roar and 
clamor of Paris thundered a hoarse chorus in 
the distance; but it was Eden nevertheless, and 
when, a few years afterward, he wasted an idle 
hour by going to look at the old place, he was 
surprised to discover what a shabby scene it 
ee now that the glamour had departed from 
it. 

He was a proud man, and it was his misfor- 
tune to live ina world in which the splendors 
and luxuries of the millions were accounted the 
necessities of existence. The women he met 
were women who would have been panic-strick- 
en if they had found themselves on foot and 
alone in a crowded London street. They were 
women who, if' suddenly reduced to the depths 
of poverty, would have thought the delf plates 
and mugs of destitution a greater hardship than 
its bi and water. They were delicate crea- 
tures—not too bright or good for human na- 
ture’s daily food, but quite unable to cope with 
human nature’s pecuniary ‘embarrassments. 
aes were creatures who thought that a check- 
book went on forever, like the Laureate’s brook; 
and that so long as there were any of those nice 
oblong slips of pee: left in the world, Pe 8 
and husbands and brothers had nothing todo but 
to sign their names at the bottom of them. 

Laurence Desmond intended to ask Miss Jer- 
ningham to be his wife, but he was determined 
not to ae until he was secure of sumething 
like fifteen hundred a year. He reckoned his 
future expenditure sometimes as he meditated 
by his bachelor hearth with a cigar between his 
i Two hundred a year for a house some- 
where within reasonable distance of the Park, 
a hundred for his wife’s dress, fifty for his own; 
a miniature brougham would be rather a tight 
squeeze at a hundred and fifty; his own expen- 
ses, Cigars. es nape dinners given at his club, 
cab-hire, books and newspapers, say two hun- 
dred more; and the remaining eight hundred 
for the vulgar necessities of every day exist- 
ence. Mr. Desmond mapped out his future ve’ 
pleasantly for himself and the woman he loved, 

ut in these days he was yet very far from the 
ponciian of the indispensable fifteen hundred. 
he held his peace in the little flower-garden 

at Passy, and was content to talk agreeable non- 
sense to Emily Jerningham, while the r lit- 
tle fountain trickled and drip in the sun- 
shine, and the gaudy red geraniums in the plas- 
ter vases on the wall made patches of vivid col- 
or against the hot blue sky, and that hoarse cho- 
rus of Paris sounded its perpetual accompani- 
ment—the roar of wheels and the rattle of ve- 
hicles, the tinkling of bells, the jingling of 
spoons and glasses on the pavement outside the 
coffee-houses, and the voices of the excited mil- 
lion, all blended into one indistinguishable clam- 
or, rising and falling like the waves of a distant 


sea. 

Mr. Desmond waited, satisfied with his pros- 
pects, content to abide the ripening of his for- 
tunes, and convinced that good-fee! wqend pol- 
icy alike were involved in patience. Unhappi- 
ly the man who plans his own life is like a chess- 
player in London matched against a chess-play- 
er in Paris, and with no telegraphic communi- 
cations of his se age hs moves. His theory of 
the game is perfect. is plan of action is deci- 
ded upon with the cool deliberation of an ac- 
complished strategist. He sees his way to the 
very end of the encounter: his castle there, his 
bishop here, his queen in the center of the board, 
and—lo, his enemy is checkmated. But that 
hidden player in Paris adopts unimaginable tac- 
tics; and suddenly, after one never-to-be-ex- 
pected move, the player in London finds himself 
ignominiously beaten. 

While Laurence Desmond was dreaming lazi- 
ly of the future, lingering over his midnight ci- 
gar in Temple chambers—the days of those ele- 
gant rooms in the Albany had not yet arrived 
—Philip Jerningham took it into his head to die 
suddenly, and Emily came to London with a 
letter to her cousin ever-so-many-times-removed, 
the irresistible Harold. By one of those insig- 
nificant accidents which make the links in the 
great chain of destiny, it happened that the an- 
nouncement of Philip Jerningham’s death es- 
caped the eye of Emily’s undeclared admirer. 
It was not to be carpeted that a bereaved 
daughter, that was left very desolate and help- 
less, could write ceremonious notes to all _her 
late father’s masculine acquaintances; and Emi- 
ly had the Jerningham pride, and, for some un- 
known reason, was peculiarly inclined to be re- 
sentful of small offenses where Laurence Des- 
mond omy Pecgaer pepe = So the ge went on 
smoking his midnight cigars, an ing on 
ery toward the achievement of the indis- 
pensable income; deferring week after week 
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and month after month the Parisian holiday 
which he was always promising himself. 

The time drifted by him with that impercept- 
ible progress which is so peculiar to time when 
a man is always wrestling with the arrears of 
his labor and trying to get seventy minutes out 
of an hour. Time puts on a special pair of wings 
for the slave who fills a waste-paper basket and 
uses a half-a-crown’s worth of postage stam 
every day of his life except Sunday, and who 
sits under a popular preacher on that day, 
Petje down by the consciousness of a hun- 
dred unanswered letters, and the knowlege that 
a hundred offended correspondents are swelling 
with indignation because of his neglect. 

Mr. Desmond was roughly awakened from 
his pleasant day-dreams one morning on reading 
the announcement of Harold Jerningham’s mar- 
riage, The blow was a severe one, and for some 
days the writer’s arguments were rather weak 
and inconsequential, and the editor’s eye unusu- 
ally careless of flaws and blemishes in the work 
of his contributors. Only now that Emily was 
lost to him did he know how very dear she had 
been; but even more bitter to Laurence Desmond 
than the thought of his loss was the idea of his 


folly. 

of soon myself aman of the world,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and yet I am the dupe of a mascu- 
line fatuity which would be contemptible in a 
stripling newly escaped from the university. I 
thought she loved me; I thought her love was 
asentirely my own as if I had received the as- 
surance of it in the plainest words that were 
ever spoken.” 

The idea that he had been duped by his own 
vanity stung him to the quick. He studiously 
avoided ead a ad in which he was likely to en- 
counter Emily Jerningham, and it was not un- 
til a year after her marriage that he met her. 
He came upon her suddenly one bright autumn 
day in an obscure foreign picture-gallery. For 
years after that day he was able to recall the 
scene of their unexpected meeting—the quaint 
old chamber in the courtyard of a hospital, the 

im pre-Raphaelite pictures of unpleasant mar- 

oms, the d notes dancing in the sun- 
light, and the listless grace of a woman who 
stood with her back toward him, leaning on 
the top rail of a chair, with an open cata- 
logue held loosely in her hand. Therewas no 
one but this woman in the gallery. The door 
banged behind Mr. Desmond as he went in, and 
pirecligg by the noise she turned and looked at 


This is how he met Emily Jerningham. The 
white change in her face told him that he had 
not been the dupe of a delusion when he fancied 
himself beloved. He felt that he must be some- 
thing more thana common acquaintance to the 
woman who looked at him with that pale ter- 
ror-stricken face. For a moment he feared that 

. Jerningham would faint; but the fear was 
— She belonged to a class in which 
he women have some touch of the Roman 
grandeur mingled with the sensuous softness of 
the Greek. The color came back to her cheeks 
and e in a few minutes, and she held out her 
hand to her dead father’s friend. 

‘“* How do you do, Mr. Desmond?” she said. 
“*T really did not know that you were sojourn- 
ing in Germany.” 

‘No. Tam prs a very brief holiday. Is 
Mr. Jerningham with you?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jerningham; “he had 
letters to write this morning, and sent me to ex- 
plore this curious old hospital by myself. Do 
you stay here long?” 

“T go on to Vienna this evening.” 

The beautiful face grew pale again. Mrs. 
Jerningham looked at her catalogue. 

“I think I have seen all the pictures,” she 
said. ‘‘ My guide has gone to look for the ke 
of some mysterious chamber; I must goin searc 
of him. Good-morning, Desmond. Oh, 
here is my husband!” 

Mr. Jerningham sauntered into the gallery. 

“T couldn’t stand any more letter-writing, so 
Icame to see your pean Emily,” he said. 
“‘ Ah, Desmond, how do you do? t brings 
Ae to this queer Sa ae so completely out of 

e beaten track—almost be mer the ken of 
‘Murray? Youknow m wide? Ah, Iremem- 
ber; your father and her father were great cro- 
nies. How is it you never told me you knew 
Desmond, — an 

Mrs. Jerningham’s reply was only a vague 
sourmur; but her husband was not one of those 
men who hang upon the utterances or watch 
the looks of their wives. He allowed the wo- 
man he had chosen ample liberty, only requir- 
ing that her toilette should be perfect, her voice 

onious, her movements graceful, and her 
reputation spotless. For it is an understood 
thing, that whatever character Cesar himself 
a ear, there must be no possibility of suspi- 
cion with regard to Ceesar’s wife. 

id Jerningham and Laurence Desmond 
had met very often before to-day. It happened 
that the Jerninghams were also on their way 

Vienna, and had made their arrangements 
for traveling by the same train as that chosen 
by Laurence. “They met at the station, and 
traveled ther, Mr. Jerningham being very 
well ple: to find the tedium of the journey 
beguiled by masculine companionship, Mrs. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


Jerningham sat in a corner of thecarriage, ve 
silent and impenetrable, but beautiful to loo 
upon in the fitful glare of the railway-lamp, or 
in occasional glimpses of moonlight. 

That night-journey was the ginning of a 
closer acquaintanceship between Harold Jer- 
ningham and Laurence Desmond. During the 
ensuing London season the younger man was a 
frequent visitor at the house of the elder. The 
Jerninghams met Mr. Desmond at parties. 
They met him in the following winter at a 
country-house; sat around the same fire at 
Christmas time, and shuddered at the same 
ghost-stories; danced in the same condescending 
quadrille at a ball of servants and tenantry, 
and-plucked costly trinkets from the same 
Christmas-tree — old always more or less 
distinguished by the tone of a being who had 
endured a previous existence in every star in 
the planetary system, and was wearily ‘‘ doing” 
his last world before final extinction. 

Mrs. Jerningham had learned by this time to 
meet her old friend without sudden pallor or 
sudden blushes. If she met him very often, she 
met him by favor of that train of accidents 
which links te pee? the lives of some men and 
women. She happened to be buying hyacinths 
in the Pantheon during the hour which the 
hard-working editor snatched from the cares of 
a in the sweet cause of friendship, 

ringing to bear all the forces of his mighty in- 
tellect on the selection of a squirrel intended for 
a birthday-gift to a fellow-worker’s little girl. 
If the purchase of the hyacinth and the squirrel 
occupied a longer time than is usually devoted 
to such transactions, it must be remembered 
that there is great room for the exercise of taste 
and discretion in the choice of flowers which are 
to fill a jardiniere of the real old bleu de rot 
Sevres, and an animal which is to twirl perpetu- 
ally for the delight of one’s friend. Nor was 
there any thing extraordinary in the fact that 
Mr. Jerningham and his wife encountered Lau- 
rence Desmond ever and anon at the Opera, at 
the Botanical and Zoological Gardens, and at 
other places of public resort. The circle in 
which decent people revolve is such a narrow 
one that there must needs be the accidental 
encounters at every turn in the crowded ring. 

““T fancy we meet Mr. Desmond a little more 
frequently than other people,” Harold Jerning- 
ham said one day to his wife; and this was the 
only occasion on which he made any special 
mention of the editor’s name. 

It was about a week after Mr. Jerningham 
made this remark that Emily found a letter 
awaiting her on the table of her morning-room. 
The letter was addressed in her husband's hand 
sealed with her husband’s arms and cipher. It 
was his habit to write her little notes informing 
her of his movements when the am | busi- 
ness of their useless existence separa them 
for a day or so; but he did not usually seal his 
letters. This letter was sealed; and there must 
have been something in the ns Me of the 
document which startled Mrs. Jerningham, for 
she grew very pale, and her hand trembled as it 
tore open the envelope. 

The length of the letter was not calculated 
to alarm a woman who expected a marital lec- 
ture. 

“My Dear Emrty—The tulip-wood cabinet in 
which I keep coins is Se same as that which 
use for your letters. e keys are duplicates. 

opened yours instead of my own this morning, in a 
fit of absence of mind, and saw some letters. I did 
not read them. The fact of their existence, their 
number, and the address they bear—which is not to 
any house of mine—is sufficiently suggestive. Be 

ood enough to remain at home to-morrow. Mr, 
flairont will call are you inthe course of this morn- 
ing. Truly yours, H. J.” 

This was all. Mr. Halfont was the family 
lawyer, a person whose name was generally 

eard in connection with leases. Mrs. Jerning- 
ham looked at the two cabinets, one on each 
side of the fire-place. Yes, they were exactly 
alike. She had known that always, and might 
have guessed that the locks and keys were the 
same, But she had never thought on the sub- 
ject; the apartment was so entirely her own 
sanctum; and Harold Jerningham so 
many cabinets filled with coins and medallions, 
cameos and intaglios, which he never looked 
at, and which, after the feverish delight of bid- 
ding for them at Christie’s, were supremely in- 
different tohim. How, then, should she have 
foreseen the possibility of the accident that had 
oe med? 

as it altogether an accident? 

Emily took a key from a little casket on the 
table, and went to one of the cabinets—her own. 
She opened it, and seated herself in the chair 
before it—the chair in which Harold Jerning- 
ham had sat an hour ago, no doubt. The piece 
of furniture was half cabinet, half secretaire; 
and it was here that Mrs. Jerningham was wont 
to fill in the blanks in those lithographical pro- 
testations of rapture or expressions of regret 
wherewith she accepted or declined the invita- 
tions of her acquaintances. It was here she 
wrote her letters, and it was here she kept the 
MSS. of those correspondents whose letters 
were worthy of preservation. They were ina 
row of pigeon-holes; and among those in the 
pigeon-hole marked D there was a ket tied 
with ribbon, That tendency to render a bundle 


= 


of dangerous letters conspicuous by a circle of 
bright-hued ribbon is one of womanhood’s fatal 
weaknesses. 

Mrs. J ee took out the packet and con- 
templated it thoughtfully. 

“7 wish he had read the letters,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘it would have been much better for 
both of us if he had read them.” 

She looked at the address upon the topmost 


envelope: —_— 


“* Post-office, 
“* Vigo Street.” 

“Tt was very wrong to have them directed to 
a ffice,” she thought to herself. 

he packed the letters in a sheet of paper, 
and directed the packet to her husband with a 
brief note, the composition of which cost her 
much trouble. She shed some few tears while 
she was writing this note; but she took care 
that they should not fall on the paper. There 
was a certain firmness and decision in her man- 
ner which was scarcely compatible with the 
feelings of an utterly guilty woman. 

Mrs. Jerningham had a long interview with 
her husband’s lawyer on the following day, an 
interview during which she again shed some few 
tears, but an interview which had in it none of 
the unpleasant elements of a ‘“‘scene.” After 
this the house in Park Lane was. abandoned 
by both master and mistress. Mr. Jerningham 
was abroad; Mrs, Jerningham at one of the 
country houses, It was not till the following 
season that the world in which the Jerninghams 
lived became aware that the Jerninghams had 
parted. So small an amount of union is_neces- 
sary to constitute marriage in this upper world 
that the fact of the separation only became pa- 
tent on the establishment of the toy villa at 
Hampton. 


CHAPTER X. 
THERE IS ALWAYS THE SKELETON. 


.In this bright summer time the gardens of the 
toy villa were a paradise of roses. The lawns 
were dotted by great clumps and mounds of 
blossom; red and white damask and maiden’s- 
blush jostling one another in rich profusion. 
Tall standard-roses climbed skyward. on iron 
rods, rustic baskets brimmed over with the pre- 
cious flowers; and there were so many creepin 
tendrils entwining thin iron-work arches an 
airy colonnades, that the visitor who approach- 
ed Mrs. Jerningham made his way to her pres-_ 
ert Apa oa a gentle shower of perfumed 


petals. 

Under the falling rose-petals went the editor 
of the “Pallas” one sultry morning. He had 
come from London by rail, and the dust of the 
oreny! was white upon his dark-blue coat. He 
ooked a little wan and jaded in the searching 
July sunshine, a little the worse for late hours 
an rennial anxieties; and he sighed ever so 
faintly as a warm gust of summer wind flung a 
spray of blossom against his face. 

The river lay before him deeply blue under 
the cloudless ; and on his left, half hidden 
among the guelder-roses and the ss foliage of 
myrtle and magnolia, there was the villa, a fan- 
tastica] edifice in which the Tudor, the Moorish, 
the Italian, and the medieval Norman forms of 
architecture had marugetod for pre-eminence; a 
house which seemed windows, and in which 
every window was of a different type—the 
house of all others to be dear to the heart of a 
woman. 

The den of roses, the river, and the fantas- 
tical villa made actogeder a very charming pic- 
ture—a picture which Mr. Desmond contempla- 
ted with a half-regretful sigh. 

“Surely one ought to find happiness in such 
a place,” he said to himself. 

e had entered by a little gate that was rare- 
ly locked; and he went across the lawn toward 
an open drawing-room window with the air of a 
man who has no need of ceremonial announce- 
ment. Mrs. Jerningham came out of the win- 
dow as he approached. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Desmond,” she said, as 
they shook hands. ‘‘ Have you come by rail— 
on such a warm day too? at is very good of 
you. I think a noonday ride in a railway-car- 
riage at this time of year is a species of zoereees 
dom. One thinks of the iron coffin and the Pi- 
ombi at Venice, and that kind of thing.” 

Mr. Desmond looked at the speaker doubtfully. 
This was evidently not exactly the reception he 
was accustomed to receive from Mrs. Jerning- 
ham. 


“Tf you are | to talk to me like a stage 
widow, Emily, better go back to town,” 
he said gravely. 

“ How sho I see you so sel- 


dom now, that I lose the 
conversation to your taste. I think e widows 
are very charming people. At any rate they 
always find something to say, and that is an im- 
portant consideration.” 

‘‘T have been very much occupied lately.” 

“Ti seems tome that you are always very 
much occupied. Isaw your name, by the bye, 
at the breakfast at Pembury.” 

““T was obliged to go to rombare a 
eS And you were at Marble Hill on Tues 
y: 


d I talk to you? 
aa of adapting my 
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Be particular business with Lord Chorl- 
m. 

** And you chose the occasion of an archery 
fete for your business.” 

“T was glad to seize any opportunity. Chorl- 
ton is not easy to be got at.’ 

“Oh, please don’t of him as if he were 
a jockey,” exclaimed the lady with an air of ir- 
repressible irritation. 

‘What has happened to annoy you this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Jerningham?” 
* Nothing—this morning.” 

“But something has ore you.” 

“Yes, lam tired of my life; that is all that 
ails me, Mr. Desmond. am tired of my life. 
Of course. you will tell me that itis very wicked 
to be tired of one’s life, and that there are 
people starving in those dreadful London alleys 
who would be very glad to come and. live here, 
and stare at the river, and wonder whether the 
swans are tired of their lives, as I do hour after 
hour in all the long, long days of the long, long 
But, you see, that doesn’t e my 
case any better. Iam very sorry for the poor 

ple; and if it were not soimpossible to imag- 
ine them in conjunction with amber-silk furni- 
ture, Iam sure they would be very welcome to 
come here. I have made a feeble attempt to do 
some good in my neighborhood; but I find that 
other people can do that kind of thing much 
better than I, and that my money is all that is 
pene necessary. My life passes, and the time, 
hich is so long as it crawls by, leaves no mark 
behind it. And then when I look forward to 
the future, I see—a blank.” 

Her tone and manner had become more seri- 
ous as she went on. They had walked awa 
from the house, and by this time were in a shel- 
tered pathway that bordered the river. 

“Yet the future may not be altogether blank, 
Emily,” answered Laurence. ‘‘ There may come 
a time when—” 

“Yes; [know what you mean. There may 
come a time when I shall be as free as you were 
before * Sm met me in the hospital at Bunders- 
bad. sometimes fancy that if youor I ever 
see that day, it will come too late. There are 
sacrifices which cost too dearly, and the sacri- 
fice which you have made for me is one of 
them.” 

“The greater sacrifice has beenon your side.” 
said the editor, very gravely. 

“T do not know that, Laurence. I sometimes 
» think that your bondage must be harder to bear 
than mine, For nine years you have patiently 
endured all the complaints and caprices of a dis- 
contented woman, when you might have had a 
bright home, and a happy wife to bid you wel- 
_ come in it, but for me. 

“The bright home and the happy wife may 
be mine yet, Emily.” 

“Tf they ever are yours they will come to you 


too late. A home is one of the blessings which 
must not be waited for. A man loses the habit 
of home-life. I have seen something of this, 
you know, in my father’s life. He did not mar- 


ry till he was between forty and fifty, and 
when he married he had lost the capability of 
being happy at home. It will be the same with 

ou, Laurence, if you do not epeke soon. The 
fara worldly way of thinking, the self-con- 
tained feelings of a bachelor, are growing 
stronger with you aay by day, and even a wife 
whom you loved would hardly be able to make 
home agreeable to you. And this is all my 
fault, Laurence—my fault.” 

‘That is not fair, Emily,” said the editor of 
the ‘‘ Pallas” almost sternly. ‘‘ When I lament 
the restraints of my position, it will be time for 
you to reproach yourself on my account, and 
not pte Rae let us be poset When 

ou and Harold Jerningham parted forever, i 
as agreed between us that we should be 
friends, and friends only so long as your hus- 
band’s life should last. He is so many years 
our senior that it is not feces for us to ignore 
the fact that in all likelihood the day will come 
when you and I can be united by a sweeter tie 
than that of friendship. If there be a sin in- 
volved in looking forward to that day—hopefully 
but not impatiently—I have been guilty of that 
sin; but Ihave been guilty of no other gee 
against the man who bears your name. 
knows, and you know, that I have been true to 
our compact. [have been your friend, and noth- 
ing but your friend. No shadow of a lover's 
caprice, no touch of a lover’s jealousy, has ever 
clouded our friendship. It has been the one 
bright oasis in the desert of an anxious and la- 
borious life. And if you think that the treas- 


ure is unvalued by me because I do not spend | dare say my aunt has been sending ski 


three days a week in the delicious idleness of 
this en, or because I do not waste all my 
evenings in o=8 drawing-room, you are only a 
new example of the ignorance which obtains 
among your class with regard to the necessities 
of a working life.” : 

Mrs. Jerningham’s face brightened considera- 
bly wiille Mr. Deamiond was ing. Itwasa 
fine patrician face, with the bloom of youth 
still upon it, in spite of the lady’s nine-and- 
—— years’ residence on this planet. She 

to Mr. Desmond with a smile, and held 
out her hand. ; 

“Shake hands, Laurance, and forgive me,” 
shesaid gently. It was part of tieir covenant 


Vou. I. 


that they should-be at liberty to address each 
other by their Christian names, but that none of 
the epithets sacred to the use of lovers should 
ever obtain currency between them. 

‘And you are really not tired of your posi- 
tion?” said Mrs. Jerningham with a pleading 


e. 

‘Haye I ever hinted a complaint?” 

“No, Laurence. But then you are not the 
kind of person to complain. You would be like 
that dreadful Spartan. boy one. never hears the 
last of; you would hide. the animal—why do 
some people call it a wolf, and others a fox, by 
the bye?—under your waistcoat, and, go about 
the world smiling the smile of martyrdom. I 
am so afraid of doing youagreat-wrong. Poets 
and novelists are always parenting about a 
woman’s unselfishness; but, I really think that 
is one of the formulas of their art. Have I not 
shown myself very selfish, Laurence? I allowed 
my foolis ayes to be dazzled by that Dead-Sea 
fruit which the world calls a splendid marriage; 
and having bitten the apple and found the bit- 
terness of its core, I share the ashes with you.” 

“fam very well content with the ashes.” 

“Some day you will be tired of your bond- 


‘When that day comes, I will ask you for my 
om. 


‘Will you promise me that, Laurence?” 

‘With all my heart.” 

“In that case I am quite happy,” answered 
the lady eagerly. ‘‘ And you y do not wish 
to claim your freedom immediately, Laurence?” 

“Neither immediately nor in the remote fu- 
ture. If Mr. Jerningham should live to be a 
hundred years of age, at which period I should 
be eighty, the bachelor habits which you repro- 
bate may perhaps have taken complete posses- 
sion of me; but as Mr, Jerningham. is not the 
kind of man whose life would 
most reasonable terms by the Norwich Union or 
the Hand-in-Hand, I can afford to place my 
faith in time.” . 

‘*‘ Laurence, there is something so horrible in 
this calculation.” ; fl 

“T do not calculate; I wait. And now let 
us talk of something else. You have.not asked 
me any of your usual questions about the toil- 
ettes at Marble Hill.” 

“‘T don’t want to know anything about them,” 
replied Mrs, Jerningham frigidly. : 

. Desmond wineed. A man’s intellect, 
however subtle, is rarely equal to the exigencies 
of feminine society. The chatelaine of Marble 
Hill happened to be one of those matrons who 
cannot bring themselves to think well of any 
woman living apart from her husband. Emily 
Jerningham’s name had been wont to figure in 
the lady’s visiting list, and had yanished there- 
from immediately after the establishment of the 
villa at Hampton. : | 

‘The fete was rather a dull affair,” said Mr. 
Desmond presently, with that clumsy hypocri- 
sy which is the male creature’s best substitute 


for tact. 

“What did Lady Laura Paunceford wear?” 
on Mrs, Jerningham, with feminine incon- 
sistency, 

Oh. some wonderful costume of blue, ve 
cloudy and voluminous, like the dress of a god- 
dess in one of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s ceilings. I 
believe she wore something that was intended 
for a bonnet—a blue gauze butterfly skewered 
to her head by silver arrows.” 

‘* Did she look well?” 

2 “By no means; she is not a daylight beau- 
iY 
‘“* And Miss Fitzormond?”’ 

“Miss Fitzormond’s..dress was absolutely 
dowdy. A new style Mrs. Castlemaine. told 
me; the last. rage- in. Paris; and su) ed to 
have been developed from the fair Eugenie’s 
inner consciousness. It is rather hard upon the 
Empress that she should be accredited with every 
atrocity invented by the enterprising milliners 
of the Faubourg St. Honore.” 

$f twas the dress?” Mrs, Jerningham de- 
manded languidly. 

“Something mauve, festooned with steel 
chains and Setbous Miss Fitzormond looked like 
a mauve prisoner escaped from Newgate.” 

‘““Were there many pretty women at the 
fete? No, you needn’t answer me. Of course 
you will declare that you found yourself amid 
an assemblage of Gorgons. Men are so fearful 
of wounding a woman’s vanity that they rarely 
remember she may by some possibility possess 
a grain or two of commonsense. Let us go to 
the dining-room. It is time for luncheon, and I 

skirmishers 
out to look for me,” : 

‘“‘There is a parcel of books and music at the 
station. Will you send for it?” 

“ With delight. How good of you tosend me 
more new books!” at 

‘‘ Aye you prepared to stand a competitive ex- 
amination in the last I brought you?” 

“Better than you in the works of the authors 

ou have lately annihilated, Mr. Editor and 

viewer. 


On this they went back to the house, where 
they were received by 
= —~ dressed in ae 
e blue mo cap whic 
yout 


the most amiable of 
love-colored silk, and @ 
made middle-age 


a state for The luncheon, in 


to envy. 


taken_on the. 


common with all the surroundings of Harold 
Jerningham’s wife, was perfection. The spirit 
of the elegant Harold himself pervaded this 
house, across the threshold whereof his foot 
had never passed. It was Mr. Jerningham’s 
pet architect who had restored the miniature 
mansion, and Mr, Jerningham’s favorite uphol- 
sterer who had decorated and furnished the in- 
terior, When Mrs. Jerningham wanted a new 
servant, it was Mr. Jerningham’s steward who 

lied the vacancy in her well-organized es- 
tablishment. Life had been made very easy for 
her since her separation from her husband—a 
little too easy perhaps; for a woman who hes 
none of the ordinary cares of her sex is apt to 
create trouble of her own. 

People who wondered and speculated about 
the separation were often surprised to hear 
Mr. Jerningham say: ‘‘I have bought that pic- 
ture for my wife;” or, ‘‘I-am looking for a 
safe pony-phaeton for my wife;” or “I want to 
find a good binder for some books of my 
wife’s.” He took pains to let the world know 
that he was on excellent terms with the lady in 
the toy villa: and this certificate of character 
had served Emily Jerningham in good stead. 
Her husband’s diplomacy might have kept,even 
the sacred portals of such houses. as Marble 
Hill open to her, if Mr. Desmond had not been 
quite so frequent a visitor at her house. But the 
world is slow to believe in a platonic attach- 
ment, and it is not_to be denied that the friend- 
ship of Laurence Desmond had cost Mrs. Jer- 
ningham a certain price. 

or was that friendship alkogetiice Pleawant 
to her. The conversation of mo. was 
only a variation upon a very familiar theme. 
Again and again Mr. Desmond had been called 
upon to listen to the same complaints, and to 
dispel the same doubts. There were times 
when he was very conscious of the’ and 
weariness involyed in this state of things. 
There were times when a_ still small yoice 
within him echoed Emily Jerningham’s wish 
that they had never met in the iia pe at Bun- 
dersbad, never renewed the friendship so near 
akin to love, never interchanged those foolish 
sentimental letters which had caused the sepa- 
ration of Harold and his wife, .It seemed such 
a weak, frivolous, jicable piece of wrong- 
doing now that it was, done, and had exercised 
a life-long influence upon the destinies of three 


ss Bo 

Mrs. Jerningham was doubtful and suspi- 
cious of Mr. Desmond, he, on his part, was not 
entirely at his ease about her. as she hap- 
byt e asked himself that question very 
often, and the answer was not always pleasant 


im. 

“No real happiness ever came of wrong-do- 
ing,” he said to himself; ‘“we did wrong, and 
we are paying the price of our folly.” 

It was only to himself that Mr. Desmond ever 
said so much as this, To Emily Jerningham he 
was always the same—an attentive and respect- 
ful friend—patient, chivalrous, and self-sacrific- 
ing as_a social Bayard; but not to be beguiled 
from the duties of his professional position even 
by the claims of friendship. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ PAIME: IL FAUT QUE J’ESPERE.” 

Eustace THORBURN found existence alto- 
gether a. new kind of thing at the old house 
among the Berkshire woods. His sorrow for 
the death of his mother was no transient shad- 
ow, to be dispelled by the first bright glimpse 
of sunlight that fell across hispathwvy. It was 
a deep and enduring sorrow; but it was a grief 
which held a fixed place in his mind, a 
from the common joys and vexations of life. 
All through those bright summer days the 
young man showed himself a cheerful oon 
ion, an enthusiastic student, a willing and de- 
voted worker; and it was only by his mourning- 
dress that those among whom he lived were re- 
minded of his recent loss. But every night, in 
the stillness of his own room, the familiar agony 
came back to his breast, memory and anae- 
ination traveled again upon the ten S 
and he thought of his mother’s joyless woman- 
hood and lonely death with a pain as bitter as 
that which he had felt when he stood beside her 
new-made grave, 

Such things as these are not to be forgotten. 
Are they not the “pathetic minor” which un- 
derlies all the harmonies of earth, heard more or 
less distinctly, but silent never? 

The one clue which his mother’s letter _af- 
forded had been sedulously followed up by Eus- 
tace. The stranger See himself Hardwick 
was the writer of a book first published in the 
year 43; and a book of some repute. as the 

‘oung man gathered from the letters of his un- 
iawh father. Eustace had Mrs. Willow’s au- 
thority for the fact that the book was some 
kind of novel or romance; and acting upon this 
information he devoted himself for three con- 
secutive days to an examination of the critical 
magazines and periodicals of that year in the 
readline soimt of the British Museura. 

The result of his labors was not particul 
satisfactory. So many romances fe 
within the year were spoken of as the best nov- 
els of the season, or as works bearing 03 seal 
of genius, or as the prontisc of greater things 
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from the matured mind of the writer; that it 
needed much sifting of all this chaff before the 
amount of genuine wheat contained therein 
could be fairly estimated. But at last after a 
careful study of the “Literary Gazette” and 
“ Athenszeum,” the quarterlies and monthlies. 
Eustace Thorburn selected from a long list of 
brilliant successes and best novels of the season 
three books, each of which seemed to bear upon 
it the stamp of something greater than amiable 
mediocrity. 

These are the titles of the three books which 
Eustace Thorburn selected, after having read 
them carefully and thoughtfully: 

1. ‘‘Dion: a Confession.” 

2. “‘Latimer’s Sister: a Story. By Marcus 
Anderton.” 

3. ‘*The Specter of Walden: a Romance. By 
G. G. G.” 


Of these three, ‘‘ Dion” was the most singu- 
lar; ‘‘ Latimer’s Sister ” the most tender: ‘‘ The 
Specter” the most poetical. Any one of these 
books might have exercised a powerful effect 
upon the mind of a sentimental woman. That 
they were all three written by men, and by 
young men, Eustace entertained no doubt. He 
did not, indeed, trust entirely to his own judg- 
ment; for he enlisted the services of his uncle 
Dan, and induced that practical reviewer to 
read the three books. 

** All masculine work,” cried Mr. Mayfield. 
“No woman could have written ‘ Latimer’s 
Sister’ without telling us when the young lady 
who figures as the heroine wore blue silk, or 
how lovely she looked in pink tarlatane. 
“The Specter’ is a translation from the Ger- 
man. o Englishman would have been as sim- 

le and true to nature in his peasant life; and 

recognize untranslatable German compounds 
in my friend’s phraseology. The book which 
indicates power, and even genius, is ‘Dion.’ I 
have a sort of hazy recollection of hearing that 
book talked about when I was a young man, 
and of hearing that it was written by some 
sprig of quality. In my opinion, Eustace, that 
pee Dion’ is the kind of book to fascinate 
a girl. 

RT is so morbid, so gloomy.” 

“Gloom is the very thing a girl loves, a. 
cially when it is the gloom of the storm-cloud— 
gee and Segui, and soon. Depend upon 
t, my dear ‘Dion’ is the book that man 
wrote—the book your mother was reading in 
bn unlucky hour in which he first saw her 

ace, 

“Tam inclined to believe that you are right, 
Uncle Dan,” Eustace answered, thought ly. 
‘*Tt is evidently the work of a scholar. 

“Yes, but of a very young scholar. The 
learning is there, but in a crude, half-digested 
state. The pages glisten with fragments of old- 
world wisdom. The wisdom does not underlie 
the whole; it is not interwoven with the very 
La aly of the book, as in the wits of a mature 
mind, ere is passion an try—a hazy 
kind of poetry, but with a bl ene ascination 
and grace of its own—the poetry of a man who 
has never written for bread, or been troubled 
by uncertainties about his dinner. That part- 
ing with the girl Una is very pretty, and the 
dream in the ruined manor-house has a weird 

wer. One almost feels the cold winds blow- 
ing through the windows that will not shut; 
one almost sees the midnight shadows of ash 
and poplar lying back on the moss-grown flags 
of the quadrangle, and all the nakedness and 
desolation of the place. Yes, Eustace, there is 
the glamour of youth and upon ‘ Dion; 


poe 
and, rely upon it, the man who wrote that book | 


was the man who won your mother’s heart.” 

Daniel Mayfield spoke with an air of con- 
viction that had considerable influence upon 
his nephew. He went back to the reviews of 
“Dion,” in the hope of finding some clue to 
the writer in the opinions and speculations of 
the reviewers. 

In this he was disappointed. The reviewers 
told him no more than his uncle Dan had told 
him. They judged the writer, as Mr. Mayfield 
had judged him, from the evidence of the book; 
Sey evidently no knowledge outside the 
book. The mystery of anonymous publication 
had been religiously preserved; and as the book 
had created some sensation at the time of its ap- 
reser. there had been considerable specula- 

on as to the individuality of the writer. 

The result of all this speculation was limited 
to the following deductions: 

1st. The writer of the book was a young man 
who had gone through the usual curriculum of 
a university education. Rien 

2d. The style and manner of thinking were 
eminently Oxonian. : 

3d. The writer was well acquainted with Con 
tinental life. a 

4th. He was as familiar with German litera- 
ture as with the classics. 

5th. His proclivities were aristocratic; his 
contempt for the oi polli supreme and undis- 


6th. He had tWe ambition to distinguish him- 

self in the political arena. e 
Tth. His philosophy was Epicurean; his gods 
the gra divinities of Greece; his nature 
selfish but not altorether basco. He 


sensuous, 
was an ardent worshiper of tie heautiful. He 


thirsted for woman’s love—the pure, the true; 
but it was the purity and truth of earth’s pri- 
meval freedom for which he languished, rather 
than the divine sentiment allowed by Christian 
le. 
Upon these points the reviewers were strong, 


and they had sufficient justification for their | 


opinion. The book was pervaded by the per- 
sonality of the writer. It was ind a confes- 
sion, an autobiographical record, in which the 
events and circumstances of actual life were 
doubtless altered and disguised, but a record 
which laid bare the heart and mind of the 


man. 
Eustace read the book at the British Museum, | 
and persuaded his uncle to read it at the same 


ee He tried to obtain a copy of the ig 8 
ut ‘*Dion” had long been out of print. The 
booksellers had only the faintest recollection of 
a book of that name, and of the fact that it had 
created some slight stir during the brief season 
of its 2 ae piel +e 

“ce Tv 
later, if your heart is set upon it, lad,” said 
Daniel Mayfield. ‘* You know what a habitual 
book-stall lounger I am, and how many times 
Ihave had my pocket picked while I have been 
dipping into one of the neo-Platonists, or an 
Amsterdam edition of re beeen and Hysmine, 
before a second-hand kseller’s emporium. 
‘Dion’ is just the sort of book to figure ina 
bookseller’s box of odd volumes—‘ All these at 
twopence,’—and depend upon it, I shall meet 
with the gentleman someday, I know a man 
who is very clever at picking up any out-of-the- 
way book I happen to want, and if you wish it, 
Pll set him to work.” 

“*T shall be very glad if you do; I would wil- 
be give a guinea for that book.” 

“Yl get it you for half the money; but I wish 
to heaven you would abandon all speculations 
about this man, who, after all, may not be the 
author of ‘ Dion.’ 

“That I shall never do while my brain has 
ha 2 to speculate, so let us say no more about 

hat, Uncle Don.” 


It was rather late in the autumn when Eus- | 
tace Thorburn made his researches at the Brit- | 


ish Museum. He obtained a few pa holiday 
from his employer, and shared his Uncle Dan- 
iel’s lodgings in Great Ormond street—big rooms 
that had once been very grand and noble, and 


even now had a pleasant airy aspect, and some | 


remains of old-world splendor. 

The “few days” stretched themselves into a 
week before the young man had completed his 
studies, but at the end of the week he bade his 
kinsman good-by, and went back to Berkshire, 


in no wise sorry to return to the park and for- | 
| rather agreeable than otherwise to have a well- . 


est, the winding river and odorous flower-gar- 
den of his new home. 
In no wise sorry? Could there be gladness 


more complete than this which filled his breast | 
as he returned to the house he had learned to | 


think of as a home? 

“M. de Bergerac’s book will be finished by- 
and-by and he will have no further need of my 
services,” thought the returning traveler, as the 


sober iene! of common sense ee ~~ | 
realms of | 


— adow athwart the sunli 
ancy. 

“T shall have to bid farewell to these new 
friends, and begin the world once more among 
Se a I sup that will be the story of 
my life. 


I may find friends; I may attach my- | 


self to a stranger’s house, until I almost fancy I 
have kindred and a home, like the rest of man- 
kind; and then, just when I am happiest, m 
foolish dream will end all at once, and I sha 


| have to begin life again. Oh, let me be patient 
My life can never be 80 | 


when the trial comes! 
sad and dreary as hers was.” : 
Further reflection developed consoling ideas 
rie oo back a happy smile to the travel- 
er’s lips. 
“The ‘History of Superstition’ will not be 


finished for many @ long year at its present | 
he could | 
wish for nothing better than to live forever at | 


rate of progress,” he said to himself. “* 
the bailiff’s cottage, working for the kindest of 
gs ef % = 

e could not, indeed, i fine any 
joyed in Theodore de Bergerac’s quiet home, 
after all due reservation had been made for that 
secret sorrow which was not altogether to be 


put away from his mind even when his sur- | 


roundings were brightest. 

Life at Crreeailanica was very quiet. The 
scholar and his daughter were a modern Pros- 
pero and Miranda, with trim maid-servants to 
wait upon them instead of Caliban; and the 
new Miranda’s life was not much less lonely 
than that of her prototype on the enchanted 
Isle. Mademoiselle de Bergerac had very few 


friends and no acquaintance. She had never | 


been to school, and she had scarcely heard the 
names of those pleasures and excitements which 
are the necessities of fashionable damsels. To 
take tea with the curate’s daughters under the 
walnut-trees in the prettiest corner of the lawn 
was a delightful festivity; to picnic at Burn- 
ham Beeches with her father and two or three 


chosen friends was a matter of almost bewilder- | 


ing excitement; to creep along by the willowy 
margin of the river in her own light skiff, while 


get you a copy of the book sooner or | 


state of | 
happiness more perfect than that which he en- | 


! 
| her father'sat in the stern reciting some of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s noblest verses for her edification, 
was a quiet rapture above and beyond all those 
unknown pleasures of whose existence she was 
| bes es conscious. 
ever was maiden better pleased with her 
own life and her own surroundings than Helen 
de Bergerac. She had the Gallic vivacity of 
disposition, the sanguine romantic temperament 
of the Celt. She adored her father, and adored 
the fair Enlish country, and the river, and her 
dog, and Greenlands; and it was only some- 
times, in a tender reverie, that she pictured to 
herself her own sunny land—the vineyards of 
Provence, the towers and steeples of Norman 
cities, the broad blue waters of the Seine, broken 
bs islets of tender green, and curving} like a 
silver bow, by valley and woodland, chalky cliff 
and quaint nestling town, gray rock and medie- 
val castle, half fortress, half chateau. 
Mademoiselle de Bergerac thought of this ro- 
mantic land sometimes, and sighed for a state 
of things that might bring about her father’s re- 
turn to his native country. For the exiled 
family she entertained a sentiment that was 
akin to adoration, confounding all distinction 
between famille ainee and famille cadette ; and 
beholding in the quiet country ‘gentlemen of 
Twickenham and Bushey the direct descendants 
of that bold warrior whose white plume flashed 
like a star athwart the serried ranks at Fonte- 


noy. 

But second only to her affection for that 
country whereof she knew so little, and which 
must always be more or less a dreamland for 
her, was lemoiselle de Bergerac’s affection 
for Berkshire, the land of her birth, the pastoral 
scene amid which there was one corner, one 

uiet grave in a rustic churchyard—a grave 
above which there bloomed roses more beautiful 
than common flowers growing in common gar- 
dens —that must forever make this one spot 
holier in her eyes than all other regions of this 
lower world. To keep her father’s house, to 
supply in some measure the place of that dear 
companion who was lost to him, to sustain the 
student’s ambition, and to watch the scholar’s 
health, meting out the midnight oil, and re- 
straining the too eager spirit in the interests of 
the ill-used flesh—in these things was comprised 
the desire of Helen de Bergerac’s heart and 
mind. 

She received her father’s secretary with a 
most delightful cordiality, accepting this new 
member of the family with a grace as easy as if 
he had been some long-absent brother or cousin 
| come from ni Ser seas to take his place in the* 
| household. dery and affectation were un-~* 
known to this silvan damsel. She found it 


| bred, well-informed young man in attendance* 
| upon her when she inspected her garden, or 
supervised the arrangement of a rustic banquet 
under the chestnuts on the lawn. She found it 
agreeable to be assisted in her reading by some 
one whose time was less occupied, and whose 
erudition was less alarming than her father’s. 
| She found it pleasant to have a friend who 
went to the extremest lengths in the worship of 
Beethoven and Weber—a friend who could dis- 
course most eloquently of Hugo and Shaks- 
peare, Bulwer and Goethe, Balzac and Thack- 
eray, while her father dozed in the quiet sum- 
mer twilights, wearied out by his long day’s la- 
bor—a friend who seemed, strange to say, al- 
| ways intensely interested in every subject that 
happened to interest her—a knight-errant who, 
living perchance in a prosaic century, was fain 
to demonstrate his devotion by the clipping of 
faded rose-leaves, and the hunting out of recon- 
dite islands and promontories in the classic atlas 
| —a friend who, by some unerring instinct, con- 
trived always to do and say precisely what she 
wished—a friend who was always the right man 
in the right place. 
| “J don’t know how itis, but it seems to me 
that Iam always right,” remarked the young 
Duchess of Burgundy with charming naivete; 
and Mademoiselle de Bergerac on more than one 
occasion gave utterance to observations quite as 
naif on the subject of her new acquaintance. 
“T really can not tell how it is Mr. Thorburn 
always contrives to make himself so agreeable, 
| papa,” she said. 
he simple-hearted book-worm was no less 
| blind than his ra ress 
“Tam glad you like him, my love,” he replied 
carelessly. ‘‘ {i was rather afraid you might ob- 
ject to a third person in the house. He is a most 
admirable young man. For hunting out a ref- 
erence or a —_- he is, I think, unrivaled. 
I only a shall be able to keep him till my 
book is finished; but that will be a long time, 
Ce. a very long time—if I live to finish it at 


» 


“i Dear, dear father,” murmured the girl ten- 
| derly; and then she continued, with some ap- 


ce of alarm, “do you think Mr. Thor- 
foow wishes to leave us?” + ° 


** No, my dear, I have no reason to think that. 
| But he is Ae young, you know; and this must 
be a dull kind of a life fora young man.” 

“ And yet lam sure Mr. Thorburn is not un- 
happy. He had only just lost his mother, you 
know, when he came to us; and of course the 
memory of that loss makes him thoughtful and 


— 
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melancholy sometimes. But { am sure he is 
uite content to lead our quiet life, papa, and 
that he takes a very deep interest in your k. 
He told me the other day that he can not ven- 
ture to look forward to the end of that book; it 
seems to him like looking forward to the end of 
his life.” 
“Tt is, indeed, an interesting subject, my 
love,” replied M. de Bergerac with compla- 


cency, ‘‘and an almost inexhaustible one—the | 
history of superstition, a Piet record, a vast | 
I breadth of this | 


survey, embracing the length an: 
earth, from the monstrous temples of the East 
to the classic shrines of the West—from the al- 
tar of the Cart 
neral pyre of the ndinavian Balder. Iam 
much pleased to think the young man Kkes his 
work. He is very clever.” 

“Ts he not clever, papa? He wrote a little 
poem the other day, and he asked my opinion 
of it. Asif my opinion could be waren having! 
It wascharming. I do not think your favorite 
Catullus, whom you praise so much, and yet 
will not allow me to read, could have written 
anything more graceful. It is full of that 
mournful languor that there is in some of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s minor poems, and in Longfellow’s 
—a sweet calm sadness that pierces one’s heart.” 

“Tam glad he distracts himself by the com- 
position of verses,” said the scholar. ‘There 
are some who consider such a course of reading 
as he is now en, in dry and laborious; but 
to my mind there can be no better nurture for a 
ees I trust Mr. Thorburn may achieve some 

ind of success in the future.” 

“T think he writes or studies a good deal at 
night; after you have done with him.” 

‘How do you know that, my dear?” 

“Through Susan, papa. She is always com- 
plaining about the candles. You know how 
economical she is; and I assure you Mr. Thor- 
burn’s consumption of the candies is quite an 
affliction to her. I wonder whether the Grecian 
menageres were when their lords consumed 
the midnight oil. erhaps that was one of 
Xantippe’s grievances. I don’t think Socrates 
could have been a very agreeable husband.” 

“That point is open to discussion,” said the 
scholar, slyly. ‘‘We possess the sage’s opinion 
of Xantippe, but we do not possess tippe’s 


opinion of the ee us 
The weeks and months slipped by, and the 
fern was seared and brown in Windsor Great 
Park and Forest, and all the woodlands of Berk- 
shire were leafless; but Eustace Thorburn 
showed no signs of distaste for his labors as sec- 
retary and amanuensis, collator and collabora- 
‘teur. He languished for no change, he pined 
for no pleasure. His considerate employer had 
borrowed an extra horse from the stables of the 
great house, where there was still the remnant 
of a noble stud; and at his suggestion the young 
man took long rides in the coriy snoraia , be- 
fore the day’s studious drudge: le was 
very pleasant to come home eieenkn: 
snug old-fashioned 
by Mademoiselle de 


“The time will come when I shall have to 
pack my portmanteau and bid her good-by,” 
the young man said to himself, in moments of 
sober meditation at night, when he sat alone in 
his pleasant room, and some break, some stag- 
nation in the course of his composition brought 
him to a standstill; ‘‘or some one will come and 
see her, and learn to love her as dearly as I love 
her even; and he will be in a position to say the 
sweet words I dare not say to her; and I shall 
hear the jangling village-bells some misty sum- 
mer morning, and she will come in her white 
bridal dress “to bid me farewell. Men have to 
bear such pain as that, and to bear it ose 44 

By these reflections it will be seen that Eus- 
tace Thorburn, without fortune, friends, or name, 
and with the ever-present consciousness of the 
bar-sinister on his escutcheon, had presumed to 
fall in love with the only child of his em: loyer. 
Could he have done otherwise? Lives there a 
wretch with soul so dead as to be able to inhabit 
the same dwelling with a Helen de Bergerac for 
six months and not own himself her worshiper 
and slave ere the sixth monthisended? Eustace 
Thorburn had surrendered himself an unresist- 
ing victim to the pitiless goddess who sways the 
weak souls of men, as her kinswoman Artemis 
rules the tides of theocean. Hehadallowed him- 
self to be cradled in the shadowy arms of Fancy, 
rocked to the sweetest sleep that was ever broken 
by bitter waking. 

“‘T know that it must end in misery,” he said 
to himself; “‘ but it is so sweet while it lasts.” 

He loved her, and he knew that his love was 
hopeless. Simple as M. de Bergerac’s life 
might be, he bore upon him the stamp of the 
old noblesse. He was of that nation whose 
derniere grande dame died with Queen Marie- 

e; and it was not to be supposed there 
was no latent pride of birth beneath that 
ful humility of manner which rendered the ex- 


ile so dear to the cottagers and peasant children | 
nlands, 


about Gree 


mian Exsculapius to the fu- | 


ast in the | 
lor, and to be welcomed | 


‘‘] think he would give his daughter to a poor 
man,” thought Eustace, when he meditated this 
vital question; “for his soul seems to me so pure 
and noble as to be above all consideration of 
worldly wealth, and then Helen’s simple habits 
fit her for a poor man’s wife. But I cannot 
think that he would consent to an alliance with 
a man of low origin, or of unknown origin, 
which to that pied acd pure mind would seem 
worse than the lowest, since it must bear the 
stigma of shame.” 

here were times when a hope—vague but ex- 
| quisite—awoke in the young man’s breast as he 
| pondered on the future. If he was nameless to- 
day, must he needs go nameless to his grave? 
Might he not win for himself a renown that 
would give grace and luster to thatsimple name 
of Thorburn, which he had seen upon his grand- 
father’s tombstone? Was it only a foolish pre- 
sumption, the besotted vanity of a young pedant, 
which buoyed him up and supported him in his 
| hours of depression? Was that word Parvenir, 
| which he had taken for himself as his motto, 
| and cherished in secret as the watchword of his 
| life, only the formula of a braggart? Was that 
pleasant land of dreams, in which he was wont 
to take refuge when the world of realities seem- 
ed dark and dreary, only a fool’s paradise? 

Insomuch as poetic ams and aspirations 
can make a man a poet, Eustace Thorburn 
was a member of that glorious brotherhood 
which begins with Homer; but it yet remained 
to be shown whether he was gifted with some- 
thing more than the vague yearnings and lofty 
imaginings of the dreamer who would fain 
admit the world within the mystic portals of 
his fair shadow-land. To think high thoughts, 
to dream delicious dreams, is one thing; but to 
be able to translate thought and dream into the 
eloquent verse of a Byron, or the polished sylla- 
bles of a Tennyson, is another thing. To how 
many eyes the Coliseum and the Adriatic, the 
Drachenfels and the quiet fields that lie beyond 
Ardennes, may have seemed as fair as they 
seemed to tir eyes of that lonely traveler who 
has recorded his wanderings in words that can 
be tha a " Boy any brains Bed ae been 
crow i inings, how many hearts 
must have beat high with the dreamer’s enthu- 
siasm, as the youth of England have trodden 
the ground that is hallowed by the footsteps of 
heroes and demigods; and yet of all the youth 
of England there has been but one whose poetic 
record of his emotions has reached a second edi- 
| tion or held a place in the memory of mankind. 
| Of all the men who read the rugged legends of 
| Macbeth and Lear, the Italian story of Othello’s 
passion and Iago’s cunning, there was only one 
man who could give to the crude unshapely 
records life and form immortal as his own 


genius. 
Whether Eustace Thorburn possessed that 
subtle and wondrous power of expression, that 
mystic sympathy with the minds of his fellow- 
men, that marvelous perception which is a kind 
of clairvoyance, time alone could show. He 
had his moments of proud hope, his hours of 
abject depression; but he worked on patiently, 
steadily, devoting more than one quiet hour of 
every night to the composition of a narrative 
poem—dramatic, philosophical, ionate, and 
perhaps just a little tainted with the egotism 
which is so common in the work of youthful 


nius. 
Eustace Thorburn had no suspicion that the 
hero of his poetic fiction was a shadow of him- 
self, a projection of his own brain; but he knew 
that the heroine was an airy sister of Helen de 
Bergerac, and that the love of his Egbert for 
his Amy was very near akin to his own love for 
Helen. 
There was no odor of the midnight oil in the 
poet’s verses. They breathed the freshness of 
outh, the perfume of woods and groves; the 
Ree Re lines were musical with the ripple 
of cool waters, the low sound of leafy branches 
swaying gently in the summer wind. The life 
which tace Thorburn led at Greenlands was 
the ideal existence for which the poet sighs, for 
which he yearns with fond imaginings, pent up 
in the darksome city counting-house, chained to 
the cruel wheel of distasteful labor. Nor was 
the young man ungrateful to Providence, or to 
the kindly kinsman who had procured for him 
so pleasant a position. He thanked God for his 
easy existence, his congenial labors; and he 
wrote sweet, playful letters, full of affection 
and gratitude, to Uncle Dan, who treasured 
those effusions, and was pleased to favor his 
friends and boon companions with the recital of 
eloquent little bits in those delightful epistles. 
What would you give to be able to ve 
| like that, Tom Granger?” he said to one of 
| associates. ‘‘ You write uncommonly well, you 
know, dear boy, and so does John Harrington 
and Ted Rochester, and Frank Dorset; an 
there’s plenty of chic in all’ you do. You all 
write uncommonly well, Tom; you can all de- 
scribe the thing you see every day, from the 
outside, with a certain amount of smartness; 
but there is no more evidence of thought in 
your compositions than if you were so many 
eopying-machines, and you all write so like one 
another,that if Frank wrote page one, and Ted. 
page two, and John page three, no one but 
themselves and the compositors who set up their 


eopy would be any the wiser., You have all got 
the slang of the day, and you all write for 
the current market, and you are all wise in 
your generation, But the day will come when 
this boy here will show you that a writer may 
have something more than ‘a knack,’ and be 
somes better than a publisher’s ‘clever 
an 


“T wouldn’t mind giving you long odds 
inst that immaculate nephew of yours ever 
writing a book that will sell,” replied the inere- 
dulous Tom, innowise put out of countenance by 
his friend’s exordium. ‘‘ They all begin in the 
same style, these young ‘uns. Epic poem about 
King hecnie, or King Alfred, or King Athel- 
stane, that is to be the Iliad of future genera- 
tions—highfalutin sentiment, pure aspirations, 
and so on. And they write their epic per 
and ‘pass them on from one~ publisher’s 
office to another, till the-poor valueless manu- 
scripts are limp and dirty; and then they learn 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of their 
generation, and turn. into ‘clever hands’ like 
you and me, Dan. They must all go through 
the same. apprenticeship, and ‘learn in suffer- 
ing what they teach in song’—that is to say, 
learn in Whitecross street what they teach in 
the monthly magazines, unless they happen to 
be careful souls with snug little imcomes; in 
which case they hug their sweet delusions to the 
last, and publish the epics at their own expense. 
Epic poems, forsooth! Do you think the Greeks 
would have read Homer of they had possessed 
periodical literature.” 

“TI look upon periodical literature as the 
sworn foe to learning.” 

“You are not the first of dirty birds, Daniel 
Mayfield,” cried his friend, sternly; “‘and now 
for the divine Louisa.” 

The “‘divine Louisa” was Mr. Granger’s play- 
ful name for unlimited loo, a pastime which 
cost Daniel Mayfield many a five-pound note 
in the course of the year, but which he had 
not the moral courage to forswear. He had 
his reputation as a Bohemian, and he was too 
old to Hay for a new reputation among the 
ranks of the respectable; so he was fain to be 
true to the brotherhood in which he had some 
status, 

“Better to be a prince among the nomad 
tribes than a nobody among the Philistines,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘One might submit 
that, if the Philistines were a perfect race; but 
when a man sees how much malice and selfish- 
ness there may be in the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, he is apt to prefer the society of publicans 
and sinners.” 

These were the arguments with which Daniel 
Mayfield was wont to stifle the upbraidings of 
conscience; for the sinner can forgive himself 
all his other sins more easily than the one sin of 
a wasted life. Mr. Mayfield had his hours of 
depression, his moments of savage bitterness; 
and to escape from these he fled to the scenes 
he liked and the friends he loved—the friends 
who in some sort loved him. 

CHAPTER XII. 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 

Mrs. JERNINGHAM spent her autumn at Spa, 
where Mrs. Colton, the amiable dragon, drank 
the waters with the patient regularity of a val- 
etudinarian, and wondered at the continental 
toilettes with the pious wonder of a well-bred 
provincial Englishwoman, to whom these dar- 
ing eccentricities of costume—these bottes a mi- 
jambe, en cuir de Russie, these dainty braided 
jackets a la Rigolboche, these robes a queue-sans- 
jin, and chapeaux a l infiniment petit—were all 
so much confusion, the climax of horror and 
infamy foreshadowed by the Prophet, the abom- 
ination of desolation sitting in the high places. 

For Emily Jerningham, life at Spa seemed a 
very dull business. She had no pet ailment to 
be subjugated by the mineral waters. _ The 
pine-woods and stately avenues were very beau- 
tiful on fine summer mornings, or beneath the 
broad glory of the harvest moon; but she had 
seen them before. It seemed to her as if she 
knew every pine on the steep hill-side, every 
branch of ‘the lofty oaks in the valley, every 
hard, Ear face that was to be scen in the 
Kursaal. as there not something wanting 
in her life, a something for lack of which she 
must needs be lonely and purposeless wherever 
she went? 

All the oa and luxuries that wealth 
can buy; all the consideration that a good old 
name can exact; all the respect that a reputa- 
tion which, despite an occasional shrug from 
some Rochefoucauld of this generation, may 
fairly be called stainless, can command—were 
at the disposal of this fortunate lady, and yet 
she was not happy. She had too much, and 
too little’ If she had been an utterly selfish 
and narrow-minded woman, she might have 
found the perfection of bliss in splendid toilettes 
and well-appointed equipages, an elegant house 
and distinguished acquaintances; but something 
more than these were necessary to complete the 
sum of Mrs, Jerningham’s happiness. 

“Of what use am I in the world?’ she asked 
herself wearily, as she drove her ful 
pony-carriage through the crowd which ad- 
mired and envied her. ‘‘I am an expense to 
my husband; a burden and a restraint for Lau- 
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rence, who no doubt would have married before 
this, if it were not for me; and a weariness to 
myself.” 

erhaps this unspoken lament might have 
been translated thus: 

*“*T have been here a month, and Mr. Des- 
mond has not found time tocome tome. He 
writes me a hurried letter once in ten days, in 
which, under an unlimited amount of respect, 


I perceive the lurking poison of indifference;. 


and I am too proud to tell him how intensely 1 
wish to see him, too proud to confess even to 
myself the pain I suffer because of his absence.” 
n bidding adieu to Mrs. Jerningham and 
her companion at the London Bridge station 
on the morning of their departure, the editor 
of the Pallas had declared that if he could 
zive himself a holiday, he would take that holi- 
ay at Spa; and the eyes of the younger lady 
had said “Do!” and the proud line of the 
younger lady’s lips had softened into a grateful 
smile. 

‘‘ We shall expect to see you, Mr. Desmond,” 
she said at the very last, when he had brought 
her Punch and a damp copy of the newly-issued 
Pallas. Ah, how many a youthful scribbler’s 
ardor had been damped by those cold clammy 
papers, deadly chill as the skin of the cobra, 
and venomous as his sting! 

“* We shall expect to see you—soon,” repeated 
the lady, with that pretty air of insistence 
which is s6 charming in an elegant woman.” 

“But, my dear . Jerningham, I did not 
say I would come. I said, I will come if I can 
get a holiday.” 

“As if any one could refuse you a holiday! 
But I will not allow the arrangement to be left 
in that vague manner. Shall we see you in a 
week?” 

“T fear not.” 

“Tn a fortnight?” 

“*T searcely like to promise anything till this 
month is over. There are so many rows on 
the political tapis; and we are bound to go in 
for an analysis of all the rows. And there is 
Cumberland’s fourteenth volume of ‘ Catharine 
hay that isa book Iam pledged to review my- 
self.’ 


‘* Pledged to the author?’ 

“No; to the publisher. Do you think any 
one on the Pallas ever writes a review to oblige 
an author? I think in three weeks I may be 
free; and if—” 

** Oh, pray do not imperil the fortunes of the 
Pallas for any caprice of mine. I am sure I 
should be immensely distressed if my pleasure 
interfered with the prompt notice of Mr. Cum- 
berland’s ‘ Catharine,’” cried Mrs. Jerningham, 
with supreme hauteur, and with the injured air 
of a woman who thinks your regard for her must 
be very small, if at her behest you refuse to 
jeopar a paltry newspaper which cost only 
twenty thousand pounds or so to establish, or 
the reputation of a trumpery author, who has 
ex 2 given the labor of a lifetime to his absurd 


The Dover express moved away before Mr. 
Desmond could reply to the lady’s angry speech, 
and left him standing on the platform with a 
a that was half sad, half cynical, upon his 

‘ace. 

“They are all alike,” he said to himself; 
‘beautiful, delightful, unreasonable, and pro- 
foundly selfish. How well that tone of grande 
dame becomes her! How lovely she looked 
just now with that crimson flush of wounded 
pride, and that angry light in her eye! What 
@ pity it is that a woman can not believe in 
the regard of a man who is not ready to behave 
like an idiot in all the affairs of life for her 
pleasure! ‘You pretend that you love me,’ 
cries offended Beauty, ‘and yet you won’t for- 
feit a coloneley in the Life Guards in order.to 
attend me to a garden- 
Coutt’s! You declare that you adore me, and 
yet refuse to make a bonfire of your father’s 
family-seat for my amusement!’” 

Mr. Desmond’s mind was not altogether in 
his work that day, and more than once the re- 
morseless pen of the editor lay idle in his hand 
while he pondered on a subject which within 
the last year had become the unanswerable 
enigma of his existence. It was much easier 
for him to soothe Emily’s doubts with pretty, 
reassuring speeches than to satisfy the perplex- 
ities of his own mind. 

Was this lukewarm friendship an alliance 
that good men and pure-minded women could 
approve—this friendship which must needs be 


continually measured by the thermometer of | 
the proprieties, lest it should become a degree 


or so warmer than society could warrant? Was 
it a fair and honorable thing, this tacit_ engage- 
ment, the fulfillment whereof was contingent 
on the death of a man whose hand Laurence 
had taken in friendship many times in the past, 
whom he might meet with friendly greeting to- 
morrow? No, a thousand times no! 


of those false positions into which men some- 
times slip unawares, and from which extrica- 
tion is so difficult. . 

Could he bring himself to tell Emily Jer- 
ningham that this friendship was wrong, and 
that it lacked eyen the charm that sweetens 
some wrong-doing? Could he do this, could he 


y at Miss Burdett | 


Laurence | 
mond was well aware that he occupied one | 


inflict pain upon her, when his own conscience 


told him that the keen sense of the dishonor | stu 


involved in his position had only arisen in his 
mind since the position itself had become wea- 
risome to him? : 

Yes, this was the mot de Venigme. 
loved her very dearly; but he loved her no 
longer. He looked backward to the days in 
which he had walked with her in the little gar- 
den at. Passy, and thought how happy they 
might both have been if 
dent, if he had obeyed the impulse of his heart, 
instead of the hard axioms of the worldly wise. 
The time and the opportunity were past and 
gone, and he felt that some part of his own 
youth and hope had gone with them. 

He made his oo Ee at Spa when Mrs. 
Jerningham and Mrs. Colton had t been at that 
pleasant watering-place for more than a month, 
and he was received somewhat coldly by the 
younger lady, who could not forgive him for 
doing his duty as editor of the Pallas. But 


she soon melted. It was not possible that she | 


should long conceal the delight she felt in his 
presence. 

“IT am angry with myself for being so glad 
to'see you,” she cried at last; ‘‘but, oh, you can 
not imagine how dull and hopeless my life has 
been in this place! My poor aunt likes the hum- 
drum gayety, and the nauseous waters, and the 
dawdling drives, and the Tauchnitz novels; 
and I have stayed to please her. But more 
than once I have been tempted to take the train 
for Liege, and offer myself as a novice at the 


first convent I came to after leaving the sta- | 


tion. Whyshould I not go into a convent, or at 
least a beguinage? What use am I in the 
world?” 

Hereupon Mr. Desmond had to reiterate the 
old protestations, to the effect that the lady’s 
friendship was the pride and the happiness of 
his life, and that to him, at least, she was a per- 
son of supreme importance—the —e, P cece vied 
or guiding influence of his life; an en after 
speaking to her with great warmth and kind- 
ness, he began to lecture her a little upon the 
emptiness of her existence. 

“You would not be so foolish as to imagine 
pee if you were more employed, Emily,” 

© said. 

“How shall I employ myself?” asked the 
lady, with an incredulous laugh. “Shall I 
tat? The tatting of our great-grandmothers 
has come into fashion. I have tried it, and for 
a little while it seemed really delightful; but 
there is a time when one gets tired even of that. 
I have worked screens in Berlin wool with 
beads, or have begun them; my aunt has a 
knack of finishing my work. I paint ever so 
little in water-colors; but after sitting in a 
damp meadow for two or three hours exposed 
to a midsummer sun, the result is only that I 
hate myself because [ am not Creswick. And 
with music it is the same. The morning con- 
certs spoil one for amateur music. I devoted 
last summer to the harmonium—I suppose be- 
cause there is such a rage for it; but it was like 
the tatting—there came a stage at which it 
seemed all weariness. If it were not for m 
orchids, I think I should go melancholy mad; 
but for the cultivator of orchids there can be no 
such thing as satiety until all the forests on the 
shores of the 
ploring botanists.” 

*‘Don’t you think it just possible you might 
find a better source of interest even than or- 
chids?” suggested the editor gravely. ‘‘ Your 
fellow-creatures, for instance—a little sympathy 
for them might not be thrown away.” 

**'You mean that I should turn district-visitor, 
and go about with tracts and packets of tea and 
sugar,” replied the lady, listlessly. ‘‘My aunt 
does all that. She is a clergyman’s widow, you 
know, and that kind of thing is very easy to 
her. My maid pose with her sometimes, and 
tells me dreadful things about the poor ple 
as she brushes my hair—the St. Anthony’s fires 
and St. Vitus’ danees, and wens and whitlows, 
and frightful complaints that they suffer from; 
and really there seems a particular class o 


He had | 


e had been less pru- | 


diseases that poor fore have entirely to them- | 


selves, just as if they had a copyright in them, 
you know. I am sure I am very sorry for the 
poor creatures; and when there is any thing 
out of the common way, we send money; be- 


very sad that poor seamstresses should work in 
'y rooms until they fade and die; but I can 
only pity them, and send money to the news- 
papers for them, or for their survivors. I have 
not strength of mind enough to be of any prac- 
tical use to them.” 

Mr. Desmond sighed. He saw no remedy for 
the weariness of spirit from which Mrs. Jer- 


| ningham suffered. Did not Madame de Main- 
| tenon complain of a like weariness when she 


sides which our rector knows that my check- | 
book is at his service in any emergency. I | 


can not see that I should do any particular 
good by walking about in the hot sun with 
tracts.’ ; 

“T dare say, so far as your own parish goes, 
you and your aunt are ministering angels, my 


dear Emily; but you see that is a very narrow | 
er class 


sphere, an 
than that of those you 
need of your sympathy. : 
“Tf you are going to ask me to be philan- 
thropic, I warn you at once that it is useless,” 
exclaimed the lady, with a little cry of alarm. 
‘‘T have not the elements of the ithropi 
I do not care the least in the world for woman’s 
rights; and if I had the privilege of an elec- 
tress to-morrow, I should—what do you call it? 
Se unblushingly for the man who 
offer me a new orchid. I do not care about 
female printers or female doctors. I think it 


there are people of a hi 
help who may have more 


| his literary successes, the friendship of great 
A ‘ They ha 


was the envied of all French men and women, 
thereby drawing upon herself a trenchant and 
somewhat impious remark from her brother 
d’Aubigne? She was happier, perhaps, in the 
old days, before Scarron pitied and married her 
—the days in which she did or did not share the 
chamber of Ninon de l’Enclos. 

“I do not ask you to take up the human 
race,” said Mr. Desmond, after a pause; ‘‘ but 
I think your life is too—pardon me if I say 
egotistical. Jf you had more friends—I don't 
mean visitors; you have plenty of them—but in- 
timate uaintance—intimate enough to fly to 
you in their perplexities, to consult you in their 
social arrangements, and to—” 

“They would only bore me.” 

“Perhaps; but they would occupy you, they 
would take you out of yourself; and even when 
they were dullest and most obnoxious, the 
would give a keener zest to your hours of soli- 
tude. Depend upon it, one must consent to be 
bored now and then, in order to appreciate the 
rapture of not being bored. I am sure, Emily, 
you would be happier if you took a little 
more interest in the affairs of your neighbors, 
or if you had more people dependent on your 
kindness.” 

“You may be right,” returned the lady, list- 
lessly ; ‘‘ but I do not care for my neighbors. I 
can not bring myself to sympathize with their 
serio-comic woes 2 bout recalcitrant butlers and 
flaunting house-maids. Nor have I any depend- 
ents whom my kindness could benefit. My 
father and I were the only poor members of the 
family, and there is no one who would care to 
profit by my prosperity.” 

What could be said after this? Laurence 
Desmond felt that this lonely lady’s life wanted 
a something that gives form and purpose to the 
lives of other women. Existence for Emily 
Jerningham had been made too easy, and, ex- 
tremes meeting in this as in all other cases, it 
was fast becoming difficult. She was like some 
dowager sultana wearied of palace and gardens, 
fountains and slaves, peacocks and firds-of 
paradise. All the ease and luxury of her life 
palled on her, and that most fatal ot moral dis- 
eases, discontent, was fast gaining a hold upon 
her mind. That old story of the grcedy appren- 
tice in the pastry-cook’s shop is a fable of wild 
application. The boy fancies he can never be 
woate of an existence that is all raspberry-tarts 
and bath-buns; and being let loose in his mas- 
ter’s shop makes himself bilious in a week, and 
—— the sight of a raspberry-tart ever after- 
ward. 

There had been a time when Miss Jerning- 
ham, sadly restricted in all the aspirations of 


| young-ladyhood, had believed that an open ac- 


count with a West End milliner, a perfectly- 
appointed barouche for the Park, and a miaia- 


| ture brougham for — ing, must constitute tne 
Amazon have been rifled by ex- | 


supreme good of earthly existence; but after 

a dozen years’ enjoyment of these blessings, 
she discovered that the most accomplished of mil- 
liners, and the most perfect of establishments, 
can not give happiness. The toy villa at Hamp- 
ton was a place to dream of; but its mistress 
found the hours intolerably long in those para- 
disaic gardens, the evenings unutterably weary 
in that fairy drawing-room, the drives by Bushey 
and Richmond, Kingston and Chertsey, very 
little gayer than the prisoner’s tramp in the 
grim jail-yard, under surveillance of a hard- 
visaged warder. 

The lady had nothing to do. If she read a 
volume of a novel, and paid a few visits, or re- 
ceived a few callers, to-day, she could only look 
forward to another volume, and another visit, 


| or visitor, to-morrow. The days were all alike, 


and they left no mark behind them. When a 


| year came to an end, Mrs. Jerningham told her- 


self that she was twelve months older than 
when it began, and that was the sole effect the 
passage of time could exercise upon her fate. 
“Tt is all very well for Laurence to be happy 
and active,” she said to herself. ‘‘ He has t 
odious Pallas*to interest him, and the hope of 
going into Pariiament by-and-by. He is get- 


| ting rich, and has had the excitement of earn- 


ing his money. He has his social triumphs and 


men. It is always the same story. ve 
‘the court, camp, church; the vessel and the 
mart; sword, gown, gain, glory; and we have 
only the London Library and Jacques’ cro- 
et. 
- Mr. Desmond stayed a fortnight at Spa, and 
then hurried back to the British Isles, being 
Ss see 2» <4 a oo palace S the mee ie 
and old chateau, romantie as a pi ‘y 
Cudtave Dore. To. say that he covmadnler. Soe 
ningham that he not the faintest ex 
tion of deriving eta from this visit, and 
that he went to tland gently because the 
political interests of the Pallas obliged him to 
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stalk the duke’s deer 
eagles, is only to say that he was a man. 

Within a week from his departure Mrs. Jer- 
ningham and her companion also turned their 
backs upon the romantic Belgian valley. Emily 
would ee liked much to make the return 
journey under the escort of the editor; but this 
was a proceeding which would have just a little 
outstepped the bounds of this carefully-regula- 
ted friendship, and Mr. Desmond was too pro- 
foundly versed in the pesosa hy: of his own 
world to suggest the measure. 6 knew exact- 
ly how much would be permitted to himself and 
the woman he—had loved, and still hoped to 
marry; and he adhered closely to the letter of 
that unwritten law which is Society’s Koran. 

When autumn was fast fading into the chill 
gray cf early winter, Mr. Desmond came back 
te town, and resumed his visits at the Hampton 
villa, -where his pleasure and his caprices were 
studied with affectionate solicitude, but where a 

deal was exacted from him in return for 

his solicitude. If Mrs. Jerningham for her 

part paid a certain price for Laurence Des- 

mond’s friendship, so surely did he for his part 

pay somewhat heavily for the honor and privi- 
“ge of the lady’s regard. 

n Blois English, she was jealous. The agony 
which neither ‘‘ mandragora nor all the drowsy 
syrups of the East” can lull to rest was the 
agony that racked the soul of Emily Jerning- 
ham. Little wonder that the pleasures and luxu- 
ries of her life palled upon her.. There wasa 
poison in her cup which flavored every Jov-and 
embittered every pleasure. All the petty doubts 
and frivolous misgivings of the jealous mind 
harassed this lady’s quiet days, and tormented 
her through the slow hours of her wakeful 
nights. _ She was miserable when Laurence 
Desmond was away from her; she was restless 
and anxious when he was with her. If he were 
grave, she fancied him bored by her society ; if he 
were especially gay, her familiar demon suggest- 
ed that his gayety might be assumed. She tortur- 
od him by her eager curiosity about the manner in 
which his life was spent when he was away from 
her. She insulted him by theair of incredulity 
with which she received his answers, The men- 
tion of some beautiful or distinguished woman 
whom he had met in society sufficed to fan the 
flame that was always burning. 

“Why do you pretend not to admire Laura 
Courtenay, and why do you give your shoulders 
that depreciating shrug when you talk of Lady 
Sylvester?’ she would exclaim with suppressed. 
anger. ‘‘Do you think I am pee by that 
kind of thing? You dined at the Sylvesters’ 
four times last season; and you are always 
dancing attendance upon those Courtenay girls, 
. though you make quite a favor of coming here 

. once a week. I shall ask Laura and Julia 
Courtenay to stay with me next summer; and 
then perhaps I shall be honored by your. so- 
ciety. 


OF course Mr. Desmond did his uttermost to 
satisfy the lady’s doubts and cheer her spirits; 
but he found 16 not a little wearisome to repeat 
the same protestations, the same assurances, 
week after week, to very small effect. 

“If I could see Emily contented and happy,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘I should be the last to count 
the cost of our friendship; but her tears and 
misgivings and accusations harass and worry 
me almost beyond endurance.” 

Nor did Mr. Desmond feel thus without jus- 
tification. The lady’s jealousy might, indeed, 
be the strongest possible evidence of her affec- 
tion; but it was an evidence which Laurence 
Desmond could have gladly dispensed with. 

“Surely there must be within the limits of 
possibility a love that means peace, trust, un- 
selfishness. Is every woman like Emily, ex- 
acting, suspicious, insatiable of devotion and 
peptae AtOns forever on the watch to discover 

alsehood and hypocrisy in the man who loves 
her? Poor girl, I am hard and cruel perhaps, 
when I blame her. These doubts and suspicions 
may be some of the penalties of our position. 
There can be no true union of hearts where there 
is a. separation of existences. It is all very well 
to talk sentimental balderdash about the union 
of souls, the sympathy of minds that think alike, 
the sighs that are waited from Indus to the Pole; 
but, in spite of poetry and metaphysics, real 
union means the family breakfast-table, the 
daily dinner, the constitutional walk, the drowsy 
home-evening when there are no visitors, the 
summer trip to Switzerland, the quiet, half-tear- 
ful, talk in the big darkened bedroom when first 
the faint squeal of babyhood is heard in the 
family mansion. Out upon patie friendship 
between men and women who have once knelt 
together at the shrine of Venus! It is a delu- 
sion, a mockery, a lie! There is no union ex- 


cept M 

1is Was the shape which Mr. Desmond’s re- 
flections were wont to assume after a painful in- 
terview with a Jerningham. She loved 
him, and she would fain. have believed in his 
love, but her familiar demon would not allow her 
so much , such pure delight. If the editor 
of the Pallas su: ed in convincing her of his 
pep ae devotion to-night, and left her at the 
gate er pretty garden smiling and happy, 
after a cordial pressure of her soft white ea, 
-it was as likely as not that an hour’s solitary 


and shoot the duke’s | 
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promenade and contemplation in the same pret- 
ty garden would enable the lady to develop new 
doubts and misgivings from her inner con- 


| letter of five or six pages, written that night 
and delivered next morning at Mr. Desmond’s 
late breakfast. 

Those who knew the editor of the Pallas, and 
knew. or guessed his position aupres de Mrs. 
Jerningham, envied and hated him as the most 
fortunate of literary high-flyers. What more 
could he desire? Had he not the regard of one 
of the handsomest and best-bred women in 
London, who would in all probability come in 
for a princely fortune whenever Jerningham 
should go off the hooks? Mr. Desmond was 
the last of men to admit the pinching of the 
shoe which he wore with so good a grace. 
one among his intimates ventured the imperti- 
nence of a congratulation ; but it was a gener- 
ally understood thing that he was supremely 
happy, and that Mrs. Jerningham’s friendship 
was a blessing which he would not have bar- 
tered for a kingdom. And while his friends 
were permitted to suppose this, Laurence Des- 
mond was profoundly miserable. 

‘‘How. will.it end?’ he asked himself some- 
times; ‘‘and will it ever end?’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS ST. ALBANS. 
As an individual who, by arduous and unre- 
mitting labor, by the sweat of his brow and the 


secure for himself a decent income in the pres- 
ent and a moderate provision for the future, 
Mr. Desmond was of course a fitting mark for 
the arrows of that free-lance of modern. civili- 
zation—the begging-letter writer. Men and 
women, whose faces he had never seen, wrote 
him pitiful letters, or impudent letters, as the 
case might be, urging requests which, if all or 
even half of them had n granted, would 

ily have left him penniless. That he 
should have those of his own kith or kin, that 
he should have personal friends, or benefactors 
of the past with powerful claims upon him in 
the present, that he should have obligations to 

i vais or debts to pay, or artistic tastes to 
gratify, never entered the heads of these poor 
and needy people. His name and address 
were in the Directory, and he was supposed. to 
be pretty well off; so there was no more to do 
| but to procure a sheet of paper and a penny 
stamp, and entreat of him the loan or donation 
of aay igevel number of pounds, from five to a 
hundr 

These applications were as painful to Mr. 
Desmond as such applications must always be 
to a man who has power to feel the extent of 
human want. and wretchedness around and 
about him without the power to relieve it. He 
read the piteous letters with a sigh, and passed 
them over to his sub-editor, who answered every 
appeal with the same polite formula. Laurence 
Desmond was not a-hard man, however, and to 
an appeal that came from an old friend or fel- 
low-worker he never turned a deaf ear. 

Such an appeal came to him one dull wintry 
morning after his return from the ducal chateau 
in Scotland. Among his letters there was a 
very painful one from Mrs. Jerningham, with 
the usual jealous murmurs, the oft-repeated 
complaints of neglect. This he read with a 
thoughtful brow, and laid aside with a sigh so 
heavy as to be almost a groan. 

“Tam tired of protestation and justifica- 
tion,” he said to himself; ‘‘ there must be an end 
of these letters. If she doubts my truth be- 
cause I spend half a dozen days without going 
to her, an ean have little power to appreciate 
the unselfishness of my regard in the three long 
years in which I have made myself her slave, 

ere must come an end to a bondage that isin- 
tolerable to me, and only a source of unhappi- 
ness to her.” 

The rest of Mr. Desmond’s letters, with one 
exception, were on business connected with his 
| journal. one exception was a letter ad- 
| crams in a hand that was very familiar to 
| him. 

““My old coach, Tristram Alford!” he cried, 
as he tore open the envelope. ‘‘I wonder how 
the poor old fellow has been getting on since 
the old days at Henley, when Max Waldon, 
Frank Lawsley and I were there with our boat, 
reading for ‘Greats.’ I suppose he has been 
writing a book, or doing a translation of a 
Greek tragedy, and wants me to give hima lift, 
eae long time since I’ve heard anything of 


This was the tutor’s letter: 


“My Dear Desmonp:—If I had not already tested 
and proved the goodness.of your heart when I ap- 
led to you some three or four years since for a 
oan—which I then hoped would have been of a tem- 
peer, character, but which, I regret. to remember, 
not yet been liquidated—I should not now ven- 
ture to address you as a suppliant. - 
“The favor which I am now about to ask is not of 
@ pecuniary kin¢ 
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sciousness, which would result in a melancholy | 


dramatic taste which showed itself when the child 
was in pinafores has -grown with her growth; and 
when old enough to consider the question of getti 
her own living—the generous-minded child bei 
sensitively averse from remaining a burden to me— 
she decided on becoming an actress. 

“T need scarcely inform you, my dear Desmond, 
that such an idea was.to me, at the first blush, abso- 
lute HORROR; but when my sweet girl urged her pre- 
dilection for the drama, and reminded me of the 
handsome fortunes realized by Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss O'Neil, and other professors Of that ¢ ie art, 


| Lrelented, and allowed Lucy to have her own way. 


No | 


ceaseless working of his brain, had contrived to | 


The dear girl had educated herself and reared her- 
self, as it were, with so little help from me, that it 
would have seemed ilt in me to frustrate her hopes 
by my cold reasoning or timid doubts. Nor had I 
any very agreeable alternative to offer her. My cir- 
cumstances have year by year become more embar- 
rassed since that pleasant summer we spent together 
at Henley, and the home which I can provide for my 
only child is of the poorest. Was I, then, to stand in 
the way of her advancement? 

“To make a Jong ‘story short, I yielded, and have 
since that time devoted my best energies to my dear 
girl’s service. She is but nineteen, and has already 
i ar at the Theaters Royal, Stony Stratford, 
Market Deeping, Oswestry, and Stamford, with con- 
siderable success. -Her sympathies are with the 
buskin rather than the sock; but at Oswestry she 
performed the part of Lady Teazle, and received 
much applause from an appreciative although some- 
what limited audience. 

“We have now essayed a bolder venture. My 
Lucy has obtained, with inordinate difficulty, a Lon- 
don engagement. I had, in my ignorance of the 
dramatic world, fondly imagined that a young per- 
son of unmistakable genius had only toapply to the 
manager of one of the patent theaters in order to be 
placed at once upon the boards that Siddons trod. 

ut I find, alas, that in most cases it is only after 


| years of patient and ill-paid drudgery in small pro- 


| Desmond wondered how 


vincial towns the dramatic aspirant works his or her 
way to the metropolis—nay, indeed, there are many 
who never reach that. splendid goal, but who journey 


| through -life as the favorite actor of the Theater 


Royal, Market Deeping, or Oswestry, and who are 
not ill-pleased with their renown, 

“But to return, My daughter’s engagement will 
be a brief one; but sheis to appear in a wide range 
of the drama, in conjunction with Mr..Henry de 
Mortemar, a gentleman. of some local celebrity, 
though as yet unknown to the metropolitan critics. 
The theater is an obscure one, and Lucy must speed- 
ily return to the drudgery of a provincial stage, un- 
less some Mga and friendly hand shall be inter- 
posed in her behalf. Yours, my good friend, is the 
influence which I would solicit for my dear child. A 
word from you would doubtless immediately secure a 
profitable engagement at one of the West End thea- 
ters, I beseech you, for the sake of * auld lang syne,’ 
to say that all-powerful word, and confer a lasting 
obligation on your poor old friend and tutor, 

“ TRISTRAM ALFORD. 

‘*Paun’s. TERRACE, ISLINGTON, Nov. 14, 186—" 

‘Poor Alford!” murmured the editor, some- 
what touched by the earnestness of this appeal, 
‘**So he has allowed his daughter to go on the 
stage, and cherishes the fond. delusion that she 
must needs be a Siddons or an O'Neil, because 
she has _a childish fancy for gas-amps and 
spangled petticoats. . Yes, I remember the little 
girl—an angular chit in brown holland; a nice 
little girl L think she was, with pretty dreamy 
blue eyes, and shy childish ways, but anembryo 
blue-stocking nevertheless. I have a faint re- 
collection of her playing at Eleetra ‘with the 
teapot one night, when she did not know that 
Waldon and vi were looking at her,’ Well, Vl 
do all lean... The West End managers are tant 
soit peu difficile nowadays; but as the Pallas 
comes down rather savagely upon the niodern 
drama and its professors now and then, they 
may strain a point to oblige me. I suppose the 
most friendly way of going to work would be to 
call.on poor Alford.” 

When his morning’s work was over, Mr. Des- 
mond took a hansom from the nearest stand, 
and rattled up to the topmost hights of Isling- 
ton, where, after considerable difficulty and ag- 

sravating waste of time, the cabman. found 
Paul's Terrace, a shabby little row of newly- 
built houses on the read to Ball’s Pond. The 
tutor, whom Mr. Desmond remembered the oc- 
cupant of a pretty cottage near, Henley, must 
indeed have fallen upon evil fortunes. 

“Mr. Halford ’ave just stepped hout,” said a 
grimy-looking servant-girl who opened the door; 
“but he won’t be gone long, sir, which Miss 
Sent Halbans is in the parlor. P’r’aps you'd 
like to wait?” 

‘* Well, yes, I think I had better wait,” replied 
the editor, disinclined to sacrifice his afternoon 
without benefit to his old friend. 

The girl opened a door,.and admitted Mr, 
Desmond into a very small parlor, powerfully 
perfumed with stale tobacco, and occupied by a 
young lady who was standing by the window 


| with a little book in her hand, 


This must of course be the Miss St. Albans of 
whom the servant. had spoken—a visitor, or 
hanger-on of the old tutor, Pomhene- Lawrence 

r. /lfcrd came to 
burden ‘himself with a, visitor, and. how the 
visitor came by so fine a name. 

Miss St. Albans was a fair-haired young lady, 
with a high’ girlish. figure, and one of those 
faces which some people eall ‘‘sweetly pretty,” 
and some only ‘‘interesting”—a tender, win- 
ning countenance, with soft pie eyes and lovely 
mouth, but without the splendor of complexion 
and feature which attract universal admiration 
and rg os imi ediate wage ear was this 
youn, '$ appearance rendered striking b: 
the eh of illiner or mantuamaker. Upon 
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her person, as upon the room she occupied, 
poverty had set its stamp. She wore a brown 
merino dress that had seen much service, and 
her head-dress was of the most unsophisticated 
order, consisting only of a small forest of curl- 
pape. 

r. Desmond wondered to behold this ex- 
ploded style of head-gear, and wondered still 
more at the manner of the young person, who 
started and blushed at sight of him, and then 
came toward him with a certain hesitation and 
timidity that were not pleasing. 

““Mr. Desmond, I think,” she faltered. 
“Yes, my name is Desmond.” 


“Ah,” murmured the damsel in curl-papers | 


somewhat regretfully, ‘‘I see you have quite 
forgotten me.” 
“Forgotten you! I don’t think that could 


know you, Miss St. Albans,” replied the editor, 
smiling very kindly; for there was something 
in the girl’s candid and yet modest demeanor 
which pleased this blase habitwe of West End 
drawing-rooms. 

“Tf you had ever known me!” cried the young 
lady, reproachfully. ‘Then you have quite 
forgotten Henly and our boat, and Champion 
the Scotch terrier, and—” 

‘Not at all. I have a lively recollection of 
Henley and of Champion; but I cannot recall 
the name of St. Albans.” 

“ Ah, no, I forgot the name is strange to you. 
But I must be very much altered since those 
happy days, or you would scarcely have forgot- 
ten Lucy.” 

** Luey—Lucy Alford!” 

**Yes, Mr. Desmond. The Lucy to whom you 
used to be so kind.” 

‘“WasI kind? You are very good to think 
so. And you are really Miss ‘Alford, my dear 
old tutor’s daughter? Let me shake hands in 
token of our renewed friendship. Yes, I have 
a vague recollection of a very nice little girl, 
who had the prettiest blue eyes, and wore the 
cleanest holland pinafores in Christendom; and 
Iam quite charmed to behold the same young 
lady now she has outgrown the pinafores, but 
not the eyes.” 

‘* You have only a vague recollection of me; 
and I knew you directly you stepped out of 
the cab,” said the girl, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

** Yes, but you are more changed than I, Miss 
Alford. You must consider what a gulf there 
is between seven and nineteen; while there is 
not much outward difference between twenty 
and thirty-two. Thirty-two is only a little dus- 
tier, and grayer, and shabbier; like a garment 
that has been worn and faded by twelve years’ 
hard wear.” 

“*Indeed you do not look worn and faded,” 
said the tutor’s daughter, with an involuntary 
glance at the hot-house flower in the fashiona- 
ble editor’s faultless overcoat. 

“T received a letter from your father this 
morning, Miss Alford; and I thought my best 
course Would be to answer it in person. IT am 
all the more happy to attend to my old friend’s 
request because your interests are involved in 
it.’ : 

Lucy blushed again—not the blush of self- 


consciousness or coquetry, but the honest red of | 


innocent gratitude and impulsive feeling. 
“It was very, very kind of you to come,” she 
said. ‘‘ Papa has told me how valuiable your 


time is, and what a high position you hold on | 


the press. He had no idea that you would re- 
spond so quickly to his appeal; and—I am 
sure I ought to apologize for receiving you in 
ny 6 horrible curl-papers. They are for Pau- 
ine.” 

“For Pauline?’ 

“Yes, | play Pauline to-night in the Lady of 
Lyons, you know; and she is always played in 
ringlets—I don’t exactly know why.” 

“Pray do not apologize for the curl-papers. 
I know there is a prejudice against them; but I 
really think them becoming in your case. And 
so you play Pauline to-night! I remember see- 
ing Helen—” 

**Oh please don’t!” cried the girl, with a pret- 


ty look of oe supplication; “‘every one 
says that. ‘My dear,’ the ladies at the theater 
say to me, ‘I have seen Miss Faucit in that 


character, and, without wishing to wound your 
feelings, 1 am bound to tell you that if you 
knew how she played the cottage-scene, you 
would go home and cut your throat.’ At least 
that’s what Mrs. M‘Grudder, who plays old 
women on the Oswestry circuit, said to me 
after—after I came off, so pleased at having 
been applauded.” 

“The old harridan! Isuppose she is a very 
great actress herself, this Mrs. M‘Grudder.” 


gallery laugh at her dreadfully.” 

“Then I do not think you need be made un- 
happy. by that lady’s ‘sneers. Are you very 
fond of acting?” 

“T love it dearly, and I hope some day to get 
on for papa’s sake. But I find the life of an 
actress much harder than I thought, and it is 
very, difficult to get on. And IT am so nerv- 
ous, 

“Your are afraid of your audience?” 


7 


| down directly. 
have been possible, if I had ever the honor to | 


“Oh, no, I don’t so much mind them; it is of 
the other actors and actresses I am most 
afraid.” 

** Indeed!” 

“Yes; they come to the wings and watch me; 
and then they tell me what they think; and 


| they give me advice; and somehow they always 


contrive to make me miserable. I am sure, 
sometimes, when I have been playing Ophelia, 
and have been quite carried away by the part, 
fancying that I have loved a prince and been 
forsaken by him, and that my father has been 
killed, and I am mad, I have happened to look 
toward the prompt entrance and seen Mrs. 
M’Grudder standing there staring at me in her 
dreadful stony way, and have heard her say, ‘St 
—st—st!’ quite loud, and it has made me Tidal 
You'see, most actors and ac- 
tresses have been a long time in the profession, 
and they have a kind of prejudice against ama- 
teurs, and try to put them down. Mrs. M‘Grud- 


| der had two daughters in the theater, who both 


wanted to play the juveniles, and I suppose 
that’s what made her so unkind to me.” 

‘But I suppose you have done with Mrs. 
M‘Grudder now you have come to London?” 

“Oh no, ‘I fear not. My engagement at the 
Oxford Road Theater is only for a fortnight. 
Mr. Mortemar has taken the house at his own 
risk, you know, in order to introduce himself to 
a London public; and when the season is over, 
TI must go back to the country—and most likely 
to the Oswestry circuit—unless I can get a per- 
manent engagement in town.” 

She glanced at’ Mr. Desmond when she said 
this, as much as to say, “‘ You are the all-power- 
ful benefactor who can procure for me that in- 
estimable boon.” 

Lawrence Desmond understood the meaning 
of that look, and replied to its appeal. 

“Tf any influence of mine can get you the 
engagement you want, you shall not be long 
without it,” he said kindly. ‘I don’t think 
youu find any Mrs. M‘Grudders at the Pall 

fall or the Terence.” 

Mr. Alford came in while the editor of the 
Pallas was saying this. He was an elderly man, 
and he looked older than he was by reason of the 
whiteness of his straggling locks, and the stoop- 
ing attitude which had become habitual to his 
tall frame. He was aman who bore upon him 
the unmistakable stamp of gentle blood—a man 
whose good-breeding no shabbiness of attire 
could disguise; and it must be confessed that he 
was very shabby. 

**My dear Desmond,” he cried, delighted to 
recognize his old pupil, ‘‘ this is more than kind! 
I expected kindness from you, but not such 
promptitude as this.” 

“J should be very ungrateful if I were other- 
wise than prompt, when I remember how well 

you pulled me through when I was reading for 
Greats’ twelve years ago,” -answered Lawrence 
heartily. ‘‘ Miss Alford and I have renewed 
our old acquaintance, and have become very 
confidential. I have pledged myself to do my 
uttermost on her behalf; and if a West End en- 
gagement is her supreme desire, I think I can 

romise to gratify her wishes through my kind 
friend Hartstone of the Theater Royal Pall Mall. 
But I cannot promise to secure her such char- 
acters as Pauline or Ophelia. Hartstone is one 
of the best fellows in Christendom, but he will 
think he does a good deal for friendship if he 
gives Miss Lucy some pretty little young lady- 
like part in a lever de rideau.” 

And hereupon Miss Alford murmured that to 
appear at the Pall Mall would be the honor and 
delight of her existence, however insignificant 
the characters she might be permitted to per- 
form. After this Mr. Desmond and his old 
tutor entered upon a very pleasant conversation 
about the coaching days at Henley, and the 
three jolly young fellows who had boated and 
read with Laurence at the Henley villa. 

‘*Poor Max Waldon was plowed,” said the 
editor. ‘‘He was asked who Saul was, ‘Which 


Saul? asked Max in that sweetly calm way of | 


his; ‘Saul of Tarsus? ‘No, sir; King Saul,” 
replied the examiner sternly. ‘Oh,’ said Max, 
‘he was not a bad sort of fellow, only he hada 
nasty trick of throwing javelins at one,’ And 
they_ plowed him; but he is doing wonders at 
the Equity bar, notwithstanding. Lawsley died 
at Pau the year after he took his degree; and 
I fear the ‘’ Varsity’ training and pedestrianism 
had something to do with the decline that car- 
ried him off.” 

The reminiscences of the Long Vacation 
seemed by no means unpleasant to Lucy Alford. 
She took up her work—it was Pauline’s bridal 
vail that she was patching and darning for the 
evening's performance—and sat quietly by while 


| her father and his pupil talked; but every now 
“Ob no, she speaks the broadest, broadest | 
Scotch; andin Lady Macbeth the boys in the | 


and then her face kindled, and she looked up 
the a smile that meant, ‘‘I too remember 
that.” 

Mr. Desmond had been sitting in the shabby 
little lodging-house parlor a long time, when he 
stole a-look at his watch, and was surprised to 
discover the lateness of the hour. 

“T should like to see you play Pauline to-night, 
Miss Alford,” he said, as he shook hands with 
his tutor’s daughter. 

Lucy blushed and. looked at her father. 

“The Market Deeping Examiner compared 
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her to Helen Faucit, Desmond, and I doubt if 
any lady except Miss Faucit could touch Lucy’s 
Pauline.” 

“Papa, how can you say such things?’ cried 
the girl. “Please do not laugh at him, Mr. 
Desmond. I like the part of Pauline so much, 
and—and I should like you to be in the theater 
to-night, only I know you will make me nery- 
ous.” 
“What! do you place me in the same category 
as Mrs. M’Grudder?” 

‘**Oh no, no, no! Only—” 

** Only what?” 

“T should be so anxious to please you; and 
the more I wished to please you, the more nerv- 
ous I should be.” 

“T suppose that is the penalty I am to, pa 
for my editorial position. Very well, Miss AL. 
ford, 1 shall not say whether I am coming to the 
theater to-night; but look out for the Pallas 
next Saturday morning, and—” 

‘* And expect a washing ,” cried the old tutor, 
rejoicing in the ’Varsity slang. 

‘*Good-by, Miss Lucy,” said Laurence, lin- 
gering over these adieux just alittle more than 
was necessary. ‘‘Oh, by the way, I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing your friend Miss St. 
Albans after all, Is she too a member of the 
dramatic profession?” 

Mr. Alford and his daughter laughed heartily 
at this question. 

‘“‘ The girl has one requisite for comedy if she 
cep laugh like that on the stage,” thought the 
editor, 

“Tam Miss St. Albans,” said Lucy; ‘St. Al- 
bans is, my stage name, you know. I really 
thought you understood that just now.” 

‘Not at all; I fully believed in Miss St. Al- 
bans as a separate entity. “And so that is your 
nom de theatre /—rather a high-sounding name, 
is it not?” 

Mr, Alford blushed. 

** Well, my dear boy, they like fine names you 
see,” he explained, ‘‘the managers.and the pub- 
lic. In point of fact, they will have something 
that looks well in the play-bills.. St. Albans— 
De Mortemar: of course the more enlightened 
public are aware that those are not real names; 

ut they go down, my dear Desmond, they. go 
down.” 

“T can only hope that the happiness of Miss 
Alford may be pronounced by the success. of 
Miss St. ‘ATbaha ” said the editor of the Pallas, 
as he made his farewell bow to the young lady 
in curl-papers. 

Mr. Alford aceompanied him .to. the street- 
door, and apologized for his inability to invite 
his old pupil to dinner. 

“The world has not used me too well, Desmond, 
as you must perceive,” he said; “and yet Lhave 
worked my hardest. I have a couple of trege 
dies in my desk that might conduce to the revi 
val of original dramatic literature in’ this coun- 
try; but the ignorance and pgejudice of theatri- 
eal managers are not easily overcome... I leok 
to my daughter’s genius to; elevate the English 
stage. She is astar, my dear Desmond—a new- 
ly risen star; but one that will shine far and 
wide before long if she has a: chance, .Go and 
see her to-night at the Oxford, and you will find 
that her poor old father does not exaggerate her 
merits. ; 


“Ves, I will go,” answered Laurence, smiling — 


at the old man’s enthusiasm. ‘‘You must let 
me give you this, Alford, to—to make things a 
little pleasanter while youstay in town, for ‘auld 
lang syne.’” . 

It was a check for twenty pounds, in his 
friend’s favor, which Mr, Desmond contrived to 
crush into the old man’s hand as he said this, 
He was gone before Tristram Alford could find 
time to thank him or remonstrate with him; 
but the help thus offered by friendship was too 
sweet to be rejected by pride, nor was Tri 
tram Alford a man who had ever cherished 
that particular sin among the deadly seven, 
There were tears—grateful tears—in the old 
man’s eyes when he went back to his daugh- 
ter. 

“That noble-hearted fellow has given. me 
twenty pounds, Lucy,” hesaid; ‘“‘ we can rubon 
comfortably for the next six weeks.” 

To “rub on comfortably ” had been Mr, Al- 
ford’s highest notion of financial prosperity for 
the last thirty years. He wasamanupon whom 
the burden of youthful debts, the penalties of 
juvenile indiscretion, had pressed so heavily as 
to frustrate every attempt at progress in the 
race of life. Poor ataschool, r at. college, 
poor in youth, and poor in middle-age, Tristram 
Alford had come at last to accept Poverty as a 
fellow-traveler, whose companionship must 
needs be endured to the end of the troublesome 
journey. The utmost he. asked of Providence 
was a brief interval of rest_and refreshment at 
some wayside inn, while his companion of the 
chain waited for him at the door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE GREEN-ROOM, 

Ir happened that the day on which Mr. Des- 
mond paid this visit to Paul’s Terrace, Isling- 
ton, was a day unmarked by any cular en- 
gagement. ere had been a time when he 
was only too glad to snatch such a day for a 
quiet afternoon at the Hampton villa; but he 
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no longer felt the same alacrity when the occa- 
sion offered itself. He was still fully alive to 
the fact that Mrs. Jerningham was one of the 
handsomest and most elegant women he had 
ever seen, and that to be preferred by her was 
an honor; but to be submitted to the slow tor- 
ture of the domestic inquisition is none the léss 
inful because the inquisitor-in-chief is a beau- 
ear rcranr, from whose fair lips the victim had 
hoped to hear sweet words instead of captious 
questionings and ungenerous reproaches. 

Thus did it come to pass that Mr. Desmond. 
having no imperative claim on his leisure, found 
* himself at the doors of the Oxford Road Thea- 
ter, within two or three hours of his visit to Mr. 
Alford’s lodging. He had eaten a hurried din- 
ner at his club and had driven thence to the Ox- 
ford, which house of entertainment was to be 
found amid a labyrinth of streets northward of 
Cumberland Gate. 

It is not a fashionable theater, but among the 
inhabitants of the immediate district it is at 
times a very popular resort; while there are 
other times in which this temple of the drama 
fades and languishes for lack of public patron- 
age, in common with more brilliant temples of 
the same order. It is a theater whose normal 
splendor is ever and anon brightened by the 
extra brilliancy of some wandering star, whose 
name, all renowned though it may be in the dis- 
trict, is comparatively unkncwn to the ears of 
fashionable play-goers, or known only as a by- 
word and a reproach. 

The great T. N. Buffboote, better known to 
his admirers as Brayvo Buffboote, is a favorite 
at_the Oxford. Miss Marian Fitz-Kemble, the 
celebrated Lady Lear, here performs her round 
of tragedy, from Macbeth to Julius Cesar, 
with much satisfaction to herself and her friends. 
Here has the famous transatlantic equestrian, 
best known to fame as the divine Miss Godiva 
Jones, pranced and galloped in her celebrated 

rformance of Dick Turpin and Timour the 

artar. Here in the summer months, when 
the closing of West End theaters affords a brief 
respite to manager and company, there come 
occasionally actors and actresses of higher re- 
pute, eager to gather new laurels in these un- 
trodden regions, and not ill-pleased to find them- 
selves received with noisy rapture and out- 
spoken admiration by the ruder gods and home- 
lier goddesses of a threspenny-gallery. 

But while stars may come and stars may go 
at the Oxford Road Theater, there is a regular 
company which goes on forever, glad to be 
oe with Miss Fitz-Kemble, melodramatic 
with the great Buffboote, or equestrian with the 
divine Godiva, as the case may be—a company 
which takes life as it comes, and asks no more 
from existence than that its swift recurring 
Saturday shall witness the payment of every 
man’s A 

Urged by the prompti of a fiery and am- 
bitious soul, Mr. de ested iad tosd in- 
duced to take the Oxford Road Theater at the 
very deadest and dullest time of the year—that 
ations f pause in the theatrical season which 
5) les the glory of Boxing-day—that fag-end 
of the year, during which the combined force 
of a ready and a Charles Mathews would 
searcely suffice to illumine the profound dark- 
ness that foreshadows the rising of that brilliant 
luminary, the genuine face-distorting, police- 
man-overturning, baby-squashing, red-hot-pok- 
er-brandishing, parcel-snatching, crinoline- 
flourishing i clown—that wonder of 
wit and humor, who convulses his audiences by 
asking them what they had for dinner the day 
after to-morrow, or by some sarcastic inquiry 
about a missing fourpenny-piece. 

Mr. de Mortemar had a soul above such small 
considerations as or bad seasons. He had 
that within him which whispered that wherever 
the lish language was spoken there must be 
an audience able to comprehend and admire his 
rendering of Hamlet and Romeo, Master Wal- 
ter and Claude Melnotte, Alfred Evelyn, 
Charles Surface, John Mildmay, Citizen Sang- 
froid, Miles na Coppaleen, Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, and Paul Pry. 

In these few characters Mr. de Mortemar (ne 
Morris) felt himself unapproachable. Other 
provincial stars eet to a wider yee 
of character; the modest De Mortemar only 
sought to a Kean in Hamlet, a Gusta- 
yus Brooke in Master Walter, a Macready in 
Lear, a Charles Mathews in Coldstream, a 
bid are John Mildmay, a Boucicault in the 
fai Miles, and a Wright in the inquisitive 
Paul. This much he felt that he could do, and 
he had no gréedy desirewo ou’ the limit 
which liberal Nature had set upon his genius. 

“‘T played a burlesque character of Robson’s 
for my benefit at Market Deeping last year,” 
Mr. de Mortemar remarked to a friend at the 
little tavern next door to the Oxford Road 
Theater, ‘‘and the Deeping Examiner said that 
if it were possible I could excel in anything 
where all was excellence, I did excel in bur- 
lesque. But I don’t care tomake my mark in 
London as a burlesque actor. A man can’t 
help if Nature made him versatile, you see, 
Tommy; but there’s some kind of principle in 
these t and what Edmnnd Kean wouldn't 
have done, I won’t do. That’s my principel, and 
I mean to stick to it.” 


so I would, Morty, if I was you. 
Whatever Teddy Kean could do, you can do,” 
replled the humble Pylades. “‘And I'll take 
another glass of bitter, if you'll stand, Sam.” 
“T have played clown for my ben,” murmur- 
ed the great De Mortemar; “but, though I 
drew an enormous house, I felt the injury to 
my self-respect was poorly paid for by a clear 


“There ain’t nothing you can’t do, Morty, 
from Shylock to a flip-flap. That ale’s uncom- 
mon hard; I think a six of brandy-and-water 
warm would do you more good, and wouldn’t 
hurt me.” 

And thus the simple De Mortemar discoursed 
of the greatness that was in him, while the 
scantily-furnished benches of pit and gallery at- 
tested the badness of the season. 

“They haven’t heard of me yet,” said the 
star, serene even in the hour of disappointment. 
‘London is a large place, and a man can’t get a 
reputation in a week. The metropolitan ~~ 

rs are slow, sir, very slow to a man who has 

en accustomed to see a column and a half of 
criticism written upon every new character 
pocermet by him; but they can’t afford to 
eave me unnoticed much longer; and when they 
do speak, they’ll speak out, depend upon it. I 
look upon the Oxford Road Theater as a step- 
ping stone to Drury Lane, and it was with that 
view I took it.” 

Mr. de Mortemar had engaged Miss St. Al- 
bans for the heroines of those dramas and 
comedies in which he intended to shine, not be- 
cause he believed in her talent—for in plain truth 
this great man believed in the existence of no 
talent except his own—but because she was very 
young and inexperienced, and he could do as 

e liked with her; which means, in a dramatic 
sense, that he could keep her with her back to 
the aan an Latter ge corner of ine 
stage, ough the greater part of a scene, while 
he shouted ast ranted at her from the center 
of the boards; and that he could take her up 
so sharply at the end of her most telling 
speeches as to deprive her of that just meed of 
applause an approving audience might natural- 
ly have bestowed upon her, and in bestowing 
which they would have divided that coronal of 

lory a de Mortemar desired to obtain for 
one. 

Mr. Desmond found that portion of the boxes 
playfully entitled the dress-circle in occupation 
of two young women in scarlet Garibaldi jackets 
and black-velvet head-dresses; one fat elderly 
lady, in a cap which offered to the eye of the 
observer a small museum of natural and artistic 
curiosities in the way of shells, feathers, beads, 
butterflies, and berries; three warm-looking 
young men, sprawling and lounging and gig- 
gling and psporing among themselves in a 
corner box; and a scanty sprinkling of that 
class of ctators who come with free admis- 
sions, and rarely come prepared for the removal 
of their bonnets, which removal being rigorous- 
ly exacted, leaves them wild and haggard of as- 
pect and soured in temper. 

Among this audience the editor of the Pallas 
meekly took his place, and prepared to await the 
rising of the c’ in, while a subdued Sse 4 
of apples and sucking of oranges, mingled wit 
a chorus of sibilant whisperings, went on around 
and about him. 

Why, in a poorly-filled house, there should 
always be dispiriting and aggravating delays 
between the falling and the rising of the act- 
drop—unknown to a well-attended theater—is 
one of the engi of theatrical existence—only 
to be solved by the masters of the craft; but it 
is indisputable that a scanty audience, naturally 
disposed to be captious and low-spirited, is 
alwaysrendered more dismal and more captious 
by heart-sickening intervals of waiting, that 
would make an evening with Edmund Kean 
or Charles Mathews a kind of martyrdom, but 
which when endured for the sake of a De Mor- 
temar are exasperating in the highest degree. 

During such an interval Laurence Desmond 
waited with tolerable patience, entertained by 
the most hackneyed of waltzes and polkas, per- 
formed by a feeble orchestra, before the a ae 
rose for the third act of the Lady of Lyons, 
The flabby act-drop, with its faded picture, did 
at last ascend, and, after a little preliminary 
skirmishing, Miss St. Albans appeared, con- 
ducted by the great De Mortemar, who wore a 
long black cloak, and looked unutterable thin, 
at the gallery with his solemn eyes, the dark- 
ness whereof was intensified by tA! palpable 
half-circles of Indian ink. Miss St. Albans had 
very little to do in this scene. She had only to 
appear bewildered and a little alarmed by the 

inning landlord and servants, and very much 
in love with her prince. If she had any diffi- 
culty i a giving expression to such simple senti- 
ments, Mr. de Mortemar saved her from the ex- 
hibition of her incompetency, for he contrived 
to keep her back to the audience throughout the 
scene, and so stifled and smothered her against 
his manly breast, that all Mr. Desmond could 
see of his tutor’s daughter was a slender girlish 
figure robed in white, and a fair head half con- 
cealed by the stiff curve of Mr. de Mortemar’s 
encircling arm. : 

This first scene was short and unim; it: 
and after it came the cottage-scene—the great 


seene for Pauline—in which the merchant’s 
haughty daughter finds that her Italian prince 
is only a self-educated gardener’s son, with a 
mother in a white apron. 

Mr. Desmond set himself to watch this scene 
with a critical eye, for he wished to discover 
what hope of dramatic success there might be 
for his old friend’s daughter. Well, she was a 
very pretty, winning girl, and she spoke her 
lines in a low soft voice, and with a gentle ac- 
cent which stamped her as of different breeding 
from the people who acted with her, but—but 
she was not a genius; or if in her soul there 
was by chance some spark of the divine fire, it 
was choked and obscured by the smoke of her 
surroundings, and had yet to kindle into flame. 
She spoke her pretty poetical speeches, and 
wept and trembled and covered her face at the 
right moment; but she was only a timid young 
actress trying to act. She was not the Dem- 
oiselle Deschappeles, proud, loving,  cyarag a 
and maddened by the cheat that had been put 
upon her. The supreme exaltation of mind, 
the positive intoxication of the intellect, which 
constitutes great acting, had not yet come to 
her. She was timid, self-conscious, nervously 
anxious to please her audience, and secure the 
reward of a little hand-clapping and feet-stamp- 
ing from pit and gallery, when she should have 
been stung almost to madness by the sense of 
outraged -faith and love abused, as unconscious 
of spectators as Ariadne at Naxos, or Dido on 
her funeral pyre. 

But if Miss St. Albans was not yet an actress, 
it is to be remembered that she was only nine- 
teen years of age, and had had little more than 
a twelvemonth’s experience or practice of an 
art which is perhaps among the most difficult 
and exacting of all arts, and which has no for- 
mula whereby the student may arrive at some 
comprehension of its mysteries. It is an art 
that is rarely taught well, and very often taught 
badly; an art which demands from its profes- 
sors a moral courage and an expenditure of 
physical cnergy, intellectual power and emo- 
tional feeling demanded by no other art; and 
when a man happens to be endowed with those 
many gifts necessary to perfection in this art, 
he is spoken of in a patronizing tone as ‘“ only 
an actor ;” and it is somewhat a matter of won- 
der that he should be ‘‘ received in society.” 

‘She is very young,” thought Mr. Desmond, 
when the act-drop had fallen on Pauline’s pas- 
sion and Claude’s remorse, and when the star 
had been recalled by three particular friends in 
the pit and one shrill boy in the gallery. ‘‘She 
is very young, and she is pretty and interesting, 
and might learn to be a good actress, if there 
were any school in which she could be taught. 
But to act with such a conventional ranter and 
tearer as this De Mortemar would be destruc- 
tion to an embryo Siddons. This girl seems 
eminently sympathetic, and is of the stuff that 
makes our Faucits and Herberts; but where 
is she to get the right training?—that is the 
question.” 

Mr. Desmond kept his place patiently through- 
out the third and fourth acts of the drama, 
though the dreary blanks between the two acts 
was a sharp test of man’s capacity for suffering. 
He saw Pauline come down-stairs to breakfast, 
in her smart bridal dress of lace and satin, to 
go through all those phases of pride and anger, 
tenderness and yielding love, which form the 
crucial test of the ome. tragedienne’s power 
and genius; and after the curtain had fallen 
upon Pauline the subjugated and devoted, Lau- 
rence Desmond left the apple-munchers and 
whisperers and gigglers of the dress-boxes to 
their own devices, and departed with the inten- 
tion of penetrating to those mysterious regions 
walel lie behind the boundary-line of the foot- 
ights 

‘o_an ordinary individual the stage door of 
the Oxford Road Theater might have been an 
impassable barrier; but the name of the Pallas 
was an “open sesame” against which no stage 
doorkeeper could afford to shut his eyes. The 
stage doorkeeper was not a reader of the pop- 
ular literary pouetal, but he had a vague notion 
that the P: was a paper affected by swells, 
and that it sometimes came down heavily upon 
the great ones of the dramatic world, whose 
genius no meaner organ dared gainsay. To 
the editor of such a periodical Mr. de Mortemar 
would of course desire to be civil; and the door- 
keeper admitted Mr. Desmond, after having 
submitted him to a sharp scrutiny, or, in his 
own phraseology, ‘‘taken stock of him, to make 
sure as he was none of them panes het coves 
a-tryin’ of it on to git behind, and hang about 
the place a-talkin’ Mamsell Pasdebasque, 
which she ought to know better.” 

Mr. Desmond had never before been behind 
the scenes of the Oxford Road Theater, but he 
had run the gauntlet of the West End houses; 
and except that the passages and stairs in the 
Oxford Road Theater were a shade or so darker 
and dingier and dirtier, and a little more emi- 
nently adapted for the spraining of ankles and 
the breaking of necks, the Oxford Road was as 
other theaters. : 

After some groping and stumbling in the 
amg possagean on the wrong stairs, the edi- 
tor 0} e Pallas made his way to the green- 
room. He could scarcely have toid himself why 
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he took this trouble in order to say a few kind 
words to his old tutor’s daughter, or whether 
the saying of kind words was at all required 
from him. It may be that, having given up his 
evening to this visit to the Oxford Road Thea- 
ter, he came behind the scenes merely because 
he could no longer endure the dreary misery of 
the boxes; or it may be that he wanted to ob- 
serve the manners and customs of actors of a 
different class from those he had been accus- 
tomed to meet. Mr. Desmond, however, did not 
trouble himself with any consideration of his 
motive. He came to the green-room to see Miss 
Alford, or Miss St. Albans, because it was the 
humor of the moment to come. He had given 
himself an evening’s holiday from the ever- 
alternating labors of literary and social life, 
and he was not sorry to lose the sense of his own 
cares and perplexities among strange surround- 
ings. 

The green-room was a long, narrow slip of a 
room underground, furnished with a few shabby 
chairs and benches, some flaring gas-lamps, and 
a cheval-glass, before which the actors and ac- 
tresses contemplated themselves afresh after 
every change of costume, more or less pleased 
with the result of their scrutiny. 

Mr. Desmond found his friend’s daughter 
standing before this glass, arranging the scanty 
festoons of a black-tulle ball-dress, dotted about 
with little bunches of violets—a dress that Mad- 
emoiselle Deschappelles could by no possibility 


have worn at any period of her existence, but | 


which poor Lucy Alford fondly believed was 
the exact thing for the last act. 

‘“How do you do, once more, Miss—St. Al- 
bans?” said the editor, going up vo the glass. 

“How do you do, Mr. Desmond?” the girl 
said, startled, and blushing brightly beneath the 
artificial pallor which marked the mental ago- 
nies of Pauline. ‘‘I—I didn’t think you’d come 
behind; it’s not generally allowed, you know; 
but of course with you it’s different. I saw you 
in the dress-circle. How kind of you to come! 
But it made me so nervous.” 

“Yes, I could see that you were nervous.” 

‘You could see it! I am sorry for that!” 
said Lucy, just a little mortified. 


‘* My dear young lady, if you were not nerv- | 
there, sir, who know what good 
| who know how to appreciate a great actor. 


ous, you would not be of the sensitive stuff that 
makes an artist.” 
“* You—you were not displeased with me?” 
What could he say when she asked this ques- 
tion; in faltering, pleading tones that seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Oh, for pity’s sake, give me a word of 
raise, or I shall die at your feet?” What could 


ne say when the soft blue eyes looked up at him | 
ould he | 


with such a beseeching expression? 
be candid and reply, “ You are at present the 
kind of actress whom the coarse-minded critic 
ealls ‘a stick? your idea of Pauline Deschap- 
pelles is a school-girl’s notion, without force or 
oe of passion; but when you are ten years 
older, and have thought and suffered and stud- 
ied, and have lost all the youthful beauty which 
now enables you to look the part, you may pos- 
sibly be able to act it?” 

Instead of this, Mr. Desmond fenced the ques- 
tion with diplomatic art. 

“Tt gave me great pleasure to see you act,” 
he said, ‘‘and you looked charming. I think 
fortune is a great deal too kind to Claude in giv- 
ing him such a lovely and devoted wife after 
his shabby conduct.” 

** Do you like Mr. de Mortemar?” asked Lucy, 
delighted by the small meed of praise conveyed 
in this artful speech. 

“Well, not very much,” replied Laurence, 
smiling; ‘‘he is not exactly my style.” 

**And yet he was such an enormous favorite 
at Market Deeping,” said Lucy, opening her 
eyes to their widest extent. ‘“ But, to tell you 
the real truth, I do not very much admire him 
myself; only I wouldn’t say so to any one ex- 
cept you for the world, as it was so very good 
of him to give me a London engagement.” 

“Tt was not very good of him to keep you in 
a corner of the stage all through your best 
scenes.” 

‘* Yes, that is a disagreeable way he has; but 
I don’t think he knows when he does it.” 

“Oh yes, my dear Miss St. Albans, depend 
upon it he knows very well. Ah, here he is.” 

Mr. de Mortemar entered the Se yseen with 
his grandest tragedy stalk. He had been in- 
formed of Mr. Desmond’s visit. 

‘* They have heard of me arene he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Perhaps the Pallas will be the first 
to speak out. I knew they couldn’t afford to 
continue their vile attempt to crush me by si- 
lence. They have been paid—bribed by some 
London actors whose names I could mention— 
to keep my fame from the public. But there 
must come a time when they will find it dan- 
gerous for their own reputation to play that 
ped any longer. They attempted to crush 

ean, and they are attempting to crush me. 
But they will find it even harder work to de- 
soy me than they found it to destroy little 

% 

This is what Mr. de Mortemar told his friends, 
whom he rarely entertained with any other 
topic than his own triumphs, past, present and 
future; and this is what he told himself. 

Impressed with this conviction, he approached 
Mr, Desmond, and introduced himself to that 


| that mighty public and that great actor. 
ae broad and | 


entleman with the air of a man who confers a 
avor, and who is fully aware of the fact. 

**T saw you in the boxes ee the third and 
fourth acts,” he said, in his grand high-tragedy 
manner. ‘‘ You could scarcely have chosen 
your {time better for forming a fair judgment 
of my Claude. I do not consider it one of my 
great parts, though my friends are pleased to tell 


me that I have left William Charles Macready | 
some distance behind in my rendering of that | 


character. You were no doubt struck by some 
points which are not only new to the stage, but 
which go a step or two beyond the original 
meaning of the author. As, for instance, at 
the close of the third act, where, instead of the 


ordinary, ‘Ho, my mother!"—a mere common- | 


place summons to a ent who is desired to 
come down-stairs—I have adopted the heavy 
sigh of despair: ‘Oh, my mother !'"—expressive of 
Claude’s remorseful consciousness that he has 
disregarded the widow’s very sensible advice in 
the first act. This reading opens up—if I ma 
be permitted to say so—long vistas of thought, 
ani so gives an importance and an elevation 
to the character of the Widow Melnotte for 
which the lady performing that can scarce- 
ly be sufficiently grate ‘Oh, my mother! 
Oh, my second self, my guide, my counselor, by 
whose sustaining wisdom I might have escaped 
my present de ation and despair!’ 
I flatter myself, is implied in the sigh and the 
gesture which I introduce at this point. Sub- 
tle, is it not?” 

“Extremely subtle,” said Laurence; “you 


must have studied the German critics, Mr. de | 


Mortemar. There is a eenty in your ideas 
that reminds me of Schlegel.” 

‘“‘No, sir; I have studied this,” replied the 
tra, n, thumping the breast of his green- 
cloth coat, whereon glittered the tin-foil crosses 
and spangled stars which the soldier of the Re- 

ublic was supposed to have won for himself in 
taly. ‘I have drawn my inspiration from my 
own heart, sir; and I am the less surprised 
when I find that the fire that burns here is quick 
to kindle an electric spark in the breasts of other 
men. The 


you who an at I am, sir, if you can take the 


trouble to interrogate them. There are some | 
acting is, and | 
| student who would fain sacrifice at the shrine 
| of the Muses, On dull days he was wont to 


In 
London you seem not to want great actors. 
The age of your Garricks and your Kembles is 
past; and when new Garricks and Kembles 
arise, you shut the doors of your principal the- 
aters in their faces, and do your ent to ignore 
them, or to write them down in your news- 
pears But this kind of thing can not last 
orever, sir. The voice of the mighty British 
public is clamorous for a great actor; and, you, 
sir, garble and misrepresent the truth as you 
may, can not long interpose yourself eae 

am 
of course, understood to speak in a 
general sense, sir, and to mean no offense to 
you in person.” 

“Of course not. I shall accept all you say 
in a strictly parliamentary sense, as the Pick- 
wickians did upon a memorable occasion. And 
believe me, . de Mortemar, when Garrick 
redivivus appears, mine shall not be the pen to 
dispute his genius. In the meantime the public 
must be content with—ah, you are called, I see, 
Mr. de Mortemar.” 

A grimy-faced boy summoned the hero of the 
night, maf the t De Mortemar was compel- 
led to depart before he had extorted from the 
editor of the Pallas the smallest modicum of 
that praise for which his soul hungered. 

Mr. Desmond did not find himself alone with 
Miss St. Albans on the departure of Mr. de Mor- 
temar. An elderly and bloated individual, in a 
very shabby gray suit of the Georgian era, hov- 
ered near, and surveyed the stranger ever and 
anon with an observant eye—an eye in which 
there was that watery luster, by some physiolo- 
aga ae Sage to betoken a partiality for strong 

inks. . Desmond remembered this gentle- 
manas the mt of Pauline, and now perceived 
in his shabby and faded appearance the deca- 
dence of the wealthy merchant of Lyons. _ 

“ That’s rather a strong case of coals, ain’t 
it?” inquired this individual, indicating by a 


turn of his head thatthe departing De Morte- | 


mar was the subject of his discourse. 
‘A case of coals?’ repeated Laurence doubt- 


fully. 
«Ves, coals—nuts—barcelonas. The gorger's 
awfully coally on his own slumming, eh?’ : 
“T really am at a loss—” faltered the bewil- 
dered Laurence. 
“Don’t understand our patter, I sup) a 


said M. beperarer <3 with an affable si ; 
mean to say that our friend the manager is 
rather sweet upon his own acting.” 

“ Well, yes; Mr. de Mortemar appears to have 
considerable confidence in his own powers.” 

“Rather. Bless your heart, nom Bie always 
coming up to London like that, thi @ they’re 

oing to set the town in a blaze. There was 
William Harford—Howling Billy they used to 
call him on the Northern Circuit—he came to 
London thinking he was going to put Ma- 
cready’s nose out of joint—and didn’t. He was 
a wicked actor, he was. Satan will have him 
some day. A man can’t go on murdering 


Shakspeare as Howling Billy did without com- 
| ing to Satan at last.” 

‘P’line! Deechappells!|— Miss St. Albans! 
| Mr. Jackson!—last scene!” roared the grimy- 
faced boy at this juncture, and Mr. Desmond 
bre bn re to bid his tutor’s daughter a brief good- 
night. 

e did not go back to the front of the house. 
He had seen enough of Miss Alford’s acting to 
enable him to judge very fairly what she could 
do in the present, and what she might achieve 
in the future. 

“T will try my best to get her out of this 
wretched school,” he said to himself. ‘I will 
try to get her away from Mr. de Mortemar and 
that curious, -tempered-looking old man 
who talked about Satan and Howling Billy. t 
dare say I can get Hartstone to engage her for 
the Pall Mall. He wants pretty, lady-like girls 
for his farces, and he gives very liberal salaries; 
and though she won’t get the experience that 
makes a Helen Faucit, she will at any rate get 
away from the De Mortemar school. J should 
like to put her in the right path, for poor old 
Alford’s sake.” 


All that, | 


| meditation, 


| asked no service from her willi 


CHAPTER XV. 
ALPHA AND OMEGA. 

THERE were some days on which M. de Ber- 
gerac had no work for his secretary, and on 
such occasions the young man was free to dis- 
pose of himself ashe pleased. These days Eus- 
tace Thorburn devoted partly to reading and 
ly to the delightful duty of min- 
istering to Helen’s caprices—if, indeed, the word 
_““eaprice ” can fairly be used in relation to any 
one so entirely amiable as Mademoiselle de 
Bergerac. 

appily for the ambitious hopes of the stu- 
dent, there were some days on which Helen 
slave, and 
when the slave could find no excuse for intruding 
| on the privacy of his mistress as she read or 


| practiced or worked in her pretty drawing- 


room. 
On these leisure days Eustace made good pro- 


pein’ of Market Deeping will tell | 
w 


8. tT | 


gress with his own studies. He cherished the 
ideas of the ancients as to the requirements of a 
oet, and ay oe that whatever was learned by 
Yirgil should be at least attempted by every 


spend the morning in his own room, working his 
hardest; but in fine weather he preferred a soli- 
tary ramble in the park, or on the banks of the 
river, with his own thoughts and a volume of 
classic prose or poetry for company. 

He set out for a day’s ramble one fine bes? 
| morning in December at the same hour in whic 
a gentleman arrived at Windsor by the morning 
express from town. 

This gentleman left his luggage and his serv- 
| ant at the station, and set out to walk from 
Windsor to Greenlands, as Eustace had done 
nearly six months before. He was a man of 
middle size and of middle age, with a slender 
| but muscular form, and a fair patrician face—a 
| face with an aquiline nose and cold bright blue 
eyes that might have belonged to some Danish 
Viking, but a face in which the rugged deur 
of the old warrior-blood was tempered by the 
effeminacy of half a dozen generations of court- 


ing. 

There was an inexpressible languor in the 
droop of the eyelids, an extreme hauteur in the 
carriage of the head. The mouth was perfect in 
its meer ey but the lips had the sensuous 
beauty of a Greek statue, too feminine in their 
soft harmonious line, and out of character with 
the rest of the face. 

Such was Harold Jerningham, owner of 
Greenlands in Berkshire, and of the bijou house 
in Park Lane. Fifty-two years of an existence 
that may be fairly termed exhaustive had left 
their impress upon him. There were traces of 
the crow’s-feet at the corners of the clear full 
blue eyes, and sharp lines across the fair proud 
brow. e@ waving auburn hair was sprinkled 
ever so lightly with the first snow-flakes of life’s 
winter, and the auburn mustache and beard 
owed something of their tint to the care of an 
assiduous valet; but Mr. Jerningham was the 
kind of man who looks his handsomest at fifty 

years of age; and there were few faces in 
oreign court or ball-room that won more notice 
than his on those rare occasions on which the 
blase English traveler condescended to appear 
in public. 
he lively Celts among whom Mr. Jerningham 
made a languid endeavor to get rid of his exist- 
ence regarded Cons egpame yn as a striking ex- 
ample of the Eng “spleen,” and were pre- 
ed to hear at any moment that Sir Jerning- 
had made an unusually careful toilet that 
morning, and had then proceeded, with insular 
frigidity, to cut himself the throat a la maniere 
Anglaise. 
or the last seven or eight years the world 
had found no subject for scan in the life of 
Harold Jerningham. It seemed as if those 
wild-oats which he had been sowing more or less 
industriously ever since he left the University 
must needs be at last exhausted, so quiet, and 
even studious, was the existence of the gentle- 
man who appeared now in London, anon in 
Vienna, to-day in Paris, to-morrow in Norway: 
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and who seemed always to support the burden 
of his being with the same heroic endurance, 
and to combine the cold creed of the Stoic with 
the agreeable practice of the Epicurean. 

He had lived for himself alone, and had sin- 
ned for his own pleasure; and if his life within 
the last decade had been comparatively pure 
and harmless, it was because the bitter apples 
of the Dead Sea could tempt him no longer by 
their outward beauty. @ was unutterably 
weary of the inner bitterness, and even the out- 
ward beauty had lost its charm. If he had 
ceased to be a sinner, it} was that he was tired 
of sinning rather than that he lamented his 
past offenses. . 

A sudden fancy, engendered out of the very 
emptiness and weariness of his brain, had 
brought him to England, and the same fancy 
brought him to Greenlands. He wanted to see 
the old abandoned place, which had echoed with 
his childish laughter in the days wheu he could 
still be amused; the woods that had been peo- 
pled by his dreams, in the days when he had not 
yet lost the power to dream. He wanted to see 
these things; and, more than these things, he 
wanted to see the one friend whose society was 
pleasant, whose friendship was in somewise pre- 
cious to him, 

“YT have rather gloried in outraging the 
Preundioes of my fellow-men,” he had. said to 

imself sometimes when anatomizing his own 
character in that critical and meditative mood 
which was habitual to him; ‘‘ but I believe I 
should scarcely like Theodore de Bergerac to 
think ill of me. _ It is not in me to play the hyp- 
ocrite, and yet I fancy I have always. contrived 
to keep the darker side of my nature hidden 
from him.” 

The master of Gresnlands happened to be in 
an unusvally reflective mood, and his reflections 
of to-day were tinged with a certain despondency. 
This nineteenth of December was his birthday, 
the fifty-second anniversary of his first appear- 
ance upon the stage of life; and the reflections 
which the day brought with it were far from 

leasant.. For the first: time in his existence 

r. Jerningham had this morning been struck 
by the notion that if was a dreary thing to eat a 
solitary breakfast on che anniversary of his birth, 


- uncheered by the voice of kinsman or friend in- 


voking blessings on his head. The luxurious 
dittle dining-room in Park Lane glowed in the 
ruddy fire-light, and glittered with all the chaste 
‘ splendor of Mr. Jerningham’s art-treasures, as 
* he trifled with his tea and toast, far too tired of 


~ all the delicacies of this earth to care for the 


bloated livers of Strasbourg geese or the savory 
flesh of Bayonne pigs. The room in which he 
had breakfasted, and the table that had been 
spread for him, formed a picture which a paint- 
er of still-life might have dreamed of; but it 
had seemed very blank and dismal to Harold 
Jerningham. on this particular occasion, when 
an accidental glance at the date of his Times re- 
minded him that his fifty-second year had come 
to an end. 

He resolved forthwith upon a visit to the 
only friend whose sincerity he believed in, and 
the only living creature from whose lips good 
wishes would seem other than a convention- 


ity. ' 

‘““T suppose it is because I am getting old that 
such gloomy fancies come into my head,” he 
said to himself, as he walked from the station 
to Greenlands.. “‘It never struck me before that 
achildless man’s latter days must needs be blank 
and empty. Mustit beso? Which is the lesser 
of the two evils—to be the father of an heir who 
languishes for his heritage, or to know that 
our lands and houses must pass to a stranger, 
when the door of the last narrow dwelling has 
been sealed upon its silent inhabitant? Who 
knows? Is not existence at best a choice of evils 
—and the negative misery is always the lesser. 
Better to suffer the dull sense of loneliness than 
the sharp agony of ingratitude. Better to ba 
Timon than Lear.” 

This is how the philosopher argued with him- 
self on his fifty-second birthday, as he walked 
the lonely road between Windsor and Green- 


lands. 

“Dear old Theodore!” he said to himself; ‘“ it 
is nine years since I have seen him—three or 
four since I have heard from him. God grant I 
may find him well—and happy, 94 

Mr. Jerningham had walked this road often in 
his boymnod and youth—very often in the days 
when he had been an Eton boy, and had boldly 
levanted from histutor’s house, and crossed that 
purely imaginative boundary, the Thames, for 
an afternoon’s holiday ‘at home, where the 
horses and dogs and servants seemed alike re- 
joiced by the presence of the young heir. He 

walked the same road at many different Pe 
riods of his existence: in every one of which hi 
own pleasure had been the chief desire of his 
heart; not always to be achieved, at any cost, 
ang sarely achieved with ultimate satisfaction 
to himself. 
He had traveled this road in a barouche one 
bright summer afternoon with his handsome 
young wife by his side, and the bells of three dif- 
ferent parish churches ringing their joy-peal in 
honor of his coming. He remembered what a 
folly and a mockery the joy-bells had seemed; 
and how very little nearer and dearer his wife’s 


beauty had been to him than the beauty of a 
picture seen and admired in one hour, to be for- 
gotten in the next. 

“‘T think Iwas once in love,” he said to him- 
self, when he meditated on the mistakes and 
follies of his past life. ‘‘ Yes, I believe that 
was once in love—fondly, foolishly, deeply in 
love. But it came to an end—too soon, perhaps. 
In his youth a man has so many dreams, and 
the newest always seem the brightest. Well, 
they are all over—dreams and follies; the end 
has come at last, and it israther dreary. I sup- 
pose I have no right to complain. I have lived 
my life. There are men whoseem in the very 
heyday of existence at fifty years of age: but 
those are not men who have taken life as I have 
taken it. Itis the old story of the candle burned 
atboth ends, The illumimation is very grand, 
but the candle suffers.” 

Mr. Jerningham entered the park by that 
small gate through which Eustace Thorburn had 
passed six months before.. Greenlands was very 
beautiful even in this bleak winter weather, but 
there was a desolation and. wildness in its as- 
pect eminently calculated to foster melancholy 
thoughts. It was by the express wish of the mas- 
ter that the park had been permitted to assume 
this aspect of wildness and decay. ‘“‘My good 
man,” he had said to his, bailiff, ‘I assure you 
all this trimness and primness, which you make 
so much fuss. about, is to the last degree unne- 
cessary so far as I am concerned. , I shall never 
again come here to live for any lengthof time; 
and when I do come; it pleases me best to .come 
and goas.a stranger. eb those poor old dawd- 
ling men in the grounds take matters as quietly 
as they like. ou will pay them their wages 
on Saturday just the same asif they did won- 
ders in the way of sweeping, pruning, and clip- 
ving. Idon’t want Greenlands to look like a 

utchman’s garden; and [am _ glad to think 
that there is some kind of use in the world for 
poor dawdling old men who only excel in the 
art of not doing things.” 

The bailiff stared, but he obeyed his master, 
whose reputation for eccen tricity had long been 
established at Greenlands. 

In the chill, wintry morning the desolation of 
the place was more than usually apparent, and 
Mr. Jerningham, being on this particular occa- 
sion inclined to contemplate every object on the 
darker side, was strongly impressed by the 
dreariness of the long avenue, where the bare 
black branches of the elms swayed to and fro 
against the winter sky, and where the withered 
leaves drifted before him with every gust of bit- 
ing winter wind. 

t was in the avenue that had been the grand 
approach to the mansion in the days when the 
great world visited Greenlands, that Mr. Jer- 
ningham came upon a young man sitting on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, reading. To see any one 
seated on so cold a morning was in itself a.fact 
for remark; but this hardy young student had 
the air of a man who takes his ease on a sofa in 
hisown snug study, so absorbed was his manner, 
so comfortable his attitude. Approaching near- 
er, the blase wanderer in many lands perceived 
that the young student’s face was flushed as if 
with recent exercise, and, while perceiving this, 
he could not fail to observe that the face was one 
of the handsomest, and at. the same time the 
noblest, he had ever looked upon. As an art- 
ist, Harold Jerningham was impressed by the 
perfect outline of that grand fair face; as an ob- 
server of mankind, he was conscious that the 
stamp of high thoughts had been set upon the 
broad brow, and that the light of a pure youn 
soul shone out of the eyes that were slowly rais 
to lcok at him as he drew near the log on which 
the student reclined. He went near enough to 
see the title of the book the young man was 
reading. It was one of the Platonic Dialogues 
in Greek. 

* Ho, ho!” thought Mr. Jerningham; “ I took 
my young gentleman for a gamekeeper, or a 
son of my bailiff’s; but even in this leveling age 
I doubt if gamekeépers or embryo bailiffs are 
so far advanced in Greek. I suppose he is a 
friend of De Bergerac’s.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mr. Jer- 
ningham proceeded to accost the young dream- 
er, for whom that leafless avenue was peopled 
day by day with the images of all that was 
greatest and most beautiful in the golden age 
of this earth, and to whom the romantic deso- 
lation of Greenlands had become far dearer 
within the last six months than it had ever 
been to the lord of mansion and park, forest and 
upland. 

“Do you not find it rather cold for that kind 
of reading?” asked the proprietor of the avenue. 

The frank young face was turned to him with 
a smile. 

“Not at all; I have been walking for the 
last hour, and feel as warm as if it were mid- 
summer.” 

He looked just a little wonderingly at Mr. 
Jerningham as he spoke. He knew ail the vis- 
itors to the Grange, and assuredly this gentle- 
man in a fur-lined overcoat was not one of 
them. Some stranger, perhaps, who had found 
the gate open, and had strayed into the park 
out of curiosity. 

_* You seem accustomed to this kind of open- 
air study,” asked the traveler, seating himself 


xg 
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on one end of the fallen log, in order to get a 
better view of the student’s face. It was only 
the listless curiosity of an idler that beguiled him 
into loitering thus. He had for the latter years 
of his life been at best only a loiterer upon the 
highways and by-ways of this world, and the 
interest which he felt in this young student of 
Plato was the same kind of interest he might 
have felt in a solitary little Savoyard with white 
mice, or some semi-idiotic old reaper toiling un- 
der a southern sun; an interest by no means so 
warm as that which a picture or a statue inspir- 
ed in this jaded wanderer. 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, “1 spend all 
my leisure mornings in the park, reading and 
thinking. I fancy one thinks better when one 
walks in such a place as this.” 

“If by ‘one’ you speak of yourself, I haveno 
doubt you are right; but if your ‘one’ means 
mankind in general, lam sure you are wrong. 
My dreariest thoughts have come to me under 
these trees this morning.” 

The young man’s face was quick to express 
sympathy in a look that was half wonder, half 
pity. 

“How quick a man’s sympathies are at his 
age!” thought Harold Jerningham, ‘“‘and how 
soon they wear out!” 

And then after a pause he added aloud, ‘‘ You 
live somewhere near at hand, I suppose?” 

“T live very near at hand; 1 live in the 

park.” 
“At the great house?’ exclaimed Mr. Jer- 
ningham. ‘“‘ After all, my handsome young stu- 
dent will turn out to be the self-educated son or 
nephew of my housekeeper,” he thought, not 
without some slight sense of vexation, for he 
had been studying the young man’s profile, and 
had given him credit for patrician blood on the 
oe of the delicate modeling of nose and 
chin. 

“No, not at the great house; I live with M. 
De Bergerac, at the Grange.” 

“You live with De Bergerac! You are not 
his—no, he has no son.” 

‘‘T have the honor te be his secretary.” 

“Indeed! and an Englishman! Has De Ber- 
gerac turned political agitator, Orleanist con- 
Spirator, that he must needs have a secre- 


“No, it is my privilege to assist M. de Ber- 
gerac in: the preparation of a great literary 
work.” 

‘‘T am pleased to hear you speak as if you 
valued that privilege, my young friend,” said 
Mr. Jerningham, with more warmth than was 
usual to him. 

‘*T do, indeed, prize it more highly than any 
thing on earth,” answered the young man; and 
as he-said this, his face flushed crimson to the 
roots of his hair. 

‘Why the deuce does he blush like a girl 
when I o. something commonly civil to him?’ 
thought Mr. Jerningham. 

“You speak as if you knew M. de Bergerac,” 
said the student presently. 

“T do know him. e is the best friend I 
have in the world.” 

‘Ah, then, I believe I have the pleasure of 
speaking to Mr. Jerningham, the owner of this 
place?” 

“You do enjoy that supreme bliss; Iam Mr. 
Jerningham; and now, as you have guessed my 
name, perhaps you will tell me yours.” 

“My name is Eustace Thorburn.” 

‘“‘ And why the deuce does he blush like a girl 
when he tells me his name?” thought Mr. Jer- 
ningham, taking note of a second crimson flush 
that came and went upon the brow and cheek 
of the student, 

“And my good friend is well and happy?” he 
asked presently. 

“Very well, very cheerful. Shall I hurry 
back to the Grange, and tell him you have ar- 
rived, Mr. Jerningham/ I have heard him speak 
of you so much, and I know what a pleasure it 
will be to him to hear of your coming.” 

‘* And it will be a pleasure to me to announce 
it with my own lips. You must not come be- 
tween me and my pleasures, Mr.—Mr. Thor 
burn; they are very few.” 

‘* Believe me, I should be sorry to do so,” re- 
plied Eustace, as the two men bowed and part- 
ed; Mr. Jerningham to walk on toward the 
house, Eustace to resume his lonely ramble. 

“You would be sorry? Not you!” mused the 
owner of Greenlands, as he walked slowly along 
the pathway that was so thickly strewn with 
dead leaves. _‘‘ What does youth care how it 
tramples on the hopes of the old? When I re- 
fused the young bride my father and mother had 
chosen for me, the alliance that had been the 
fairest dream they had woven for my future, 
what heed had I for the bitterness of their dis- 
appointment? The girl was pretty, and true and 
innocent, the chien of a ge fo house than 
mine, and the beloved of my kindred; but she 
was not— Well; she was not Algeria: she was 
not the mystic nymph of an enchanted grot; 
she was only an amiable young lady whom I 
had known from childhood, and about whom 
some mischievous demon had whispered into my 
ear the hateful fact that she was intended for 
me. I met my Algeria after; and what came of 
it?. Ah me, that our brightest dreams must end 
so coldly! Numa’s nymph came to him only in 
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the evening; and perhaps there are few men’ who 
could retain the fervor of their devotion for an 
ZXgeria of all day long, and to-morrow, and the 
day after, and the day after that again, And 
then your mortal Avgeria has such a capacity 
for tears. A cold look, a hasty word, an acci- 
dental reference to the past, a hint of the un- 
certainty of the future—and the nymph is 
transformed into a water-fall. It is a fable of 
Hippoerene over again; but the fount is not so 
revivifying as that classic spring.” 

From thinking of his own past Mr. Jerning- 
ham fell to musing upon Eustace Thorburn’s fu- 
ture. 

‘* He has that which all the lands of the Jer- 
ninghams could not buy for me, were I free to 
barter them,” he said to himself bitterly: ‘‘ youth 
and hope, youth and hope! -Will he waste both 
treasures as | wasted them, I wonder? I think 
not. He has a thoughtfulness and gravity of 
expression that promise well for his future. 
And how his face brightens when he smiles! 
Was I ever so handsome as that, I wonder, in 
the days when the world called me—dangerous? 
No, never! At its best, my face wanted the 
earnestness that is the highest charm of his 
Why do I compare myself with him? Because 
I have ended Fite just as he is beginning it, I 
suppose. The Alpha and the Omega meet, and 
Omega is jealous of his fair young rival. How 
little the landscape has changed since I was like 
that youngster yonder, newly returned from 
Oxford with my head crammed with the big 
talk of Greek orators and the teachings of Greek 
sophists, eager to exhaust the delights of the 
universe in the shortest period possible; eager to 
gather all the flowers of youth and manhood, so 
as to leave the great Sahara of middle age with- 
out a blossom!” And the flowers have been gath- 
ered and havé faded, and have been thrown 
away, and the great Sahara remains entirely 
barren. No, not entirely; there is at- least one 
solitary leaflet,—one poor little pale blossom,— 
my friendship for De Bergerac.” 

Musing thus, the owner of Greenlands turned 
aside from the solemn avenue, at the end of 
which there frowned upon him the noble red- 
brick dwelling-house of England’s Augustine 
era. He had no desire to re-enter that stately 
abode, where the plump goddesses and nymphs 
of Kneller disported themselves upon the domed 
ceilings, and where the twelve Cesars in black 
marble scowled upon him from their miches in 
the circular entrance-hall. Solomon himself 
could have been no more-weary of the vine- 
yards he had planted—and vines of one’s own 
planting are at best but poor creatures—than 
was Mr. Jerningham of Sir Godfrey’s nymphs 
and the scowling Ceesars. 

“And Cleopatra once tolerated one_of ces 
messieurs,” he had said to himself sometimes, as 
he looked round the grand gloomy chamber. 
“Cleopatra, the espiegle, the despotic, the Sem- 
iramis of Egypt, the Mary Stuart of the Nile, 
the Ninon of’ the ancient world.” 

Between the great avenue and the Queen-Anne 
mansion there were stretched the stiff walks of 
an Italian garden, and across this Mr. Jerning- 
ham went to the gate which opened into the 
woodiest part of the park. A narrow path 
across this woody region brought him to the 
boundary of M. de Bergerac’s territory, protect- 
ed by a six-foot holly hedge, more formidable 
than any wall ever fashioned by mortal builder. 

A gate cut in this hedge opened into the quaint 
old flower-garden, and through this gate Mr. 
Jerningham went to visit his friend, after hav- 
ing passed unknown and unnoticed’ beneath the 
shadow of the house in which he had been born. 

“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark bay deep-mouthed welecome—as we draw 
near home,’” Mr. Jerningham said to himself; 
“but itis not quite so sweet when the watch- 
dog rushes out of his kennel possessed with an 
evident thirst for one’s blood, as that old mastiff 
yonder rushed at me just now. Every traveler 
is not a Belisarius. Ah, here we are! there is 
the pretty old-fashioned lawn, with its flower, 
beds and evergreens, and there the low ram- 
bling cottage in which Jack Fermor, the bailiff- 
used to live when I was a boy. i remember 

oing to him one summer morning to get my 
Fchine-tackle mended, when I was a Jad at Eton. 
Yes, this looks like a home! _ Dear old Theodore, 
I shall be content if he is only half as glad to see 
me as! shall be to see him.” 

The returning traveler found the door under 
the thatched porch open to receive him. In 
the- heart of Greenlands Park no one ever 
thought of shutting a door. But the inmates 
of the Grange were not without their guardians. 
An enormous black dog sprung forth to meet 
the stranger as he approached the threshold, for- 
midable as the dragon whose fiery eyes glared 
upon the luckless companions of Cadmus. ; 

Happily for Mr. Jerningham the faithful ani- 
mal was under admirable control. After giving 
utterance to one low grow] that sounded a warn- 
ing rather than a threat, he surveyed the in- 
truder with a critical eye, and sniffed at him 
with a suspicious sniff; and then, being satisfied 
that the master of Greenlands was not a mém- 
ber of the dangerous classes, he drew politely 
aside and permitted the visitor to enter. 

The door of the drawing-room was wide open, 
and a cheerful fire burning in the low grate 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


lighted the pleasant picture of a young lady 
seated at.a table reading, with books and writ- 
ing materials scattered about her. 

It was nine years since Harold Jerningham 
had seen his friend, and it was rather difficult 
for him to realize the fact that this young lady 
could by any possibility be the same individual 
he remembered in the shape of a pretty, fair- 
haired child, roaming about the gardens with 
an ugly mongrel puppy in her arms, and ‘to 
whom he had promised the finest dog that New- 
foundland could produce, 

He had remembered his promise, though he 
had forgotten the fair young damsel to whom 
the pledge was given. ephestus was the ani- 
| mal imported at the command of Mr. Jerning- 
ham. He had been brought to Greenlands a 
puppy, with big clumsy head and paws, and an 
all-pervading sleepiness of aspect, and he had 
flourished and waxed strong under the lov- 
ing care of Helen, who was fondly attached to 

im. 

The visitor’s light footstep scarcely sounded 
on the carpeted floor, but a warning ‘“ yap” 
from Hephestus proclaimed the advent of a 
stranger. Helen arose to receive ‘her father’s 
ae and welcomed him with a smile anda 
blush. 

‘‘How these Berkshire people blush!” 
thought Mr. Jerningham; ‘‘it is the veritable 
Arcadia. The inhabitants of Ardennes’ were 
not more primitive. Indeed; Rosalind was the 
a rusee of coquettes compared to this young 

ady.” 

“What a delightful surprise, Mr. Jerning 
ham !” said Helen with a frank smile; ‘‘ papa 
will be so pleased to see you.” 

“Then you remember me, Mademoiselle de 
Bergerac, after so long an interval—an interval 
that has changed you so much that I could 
searcely believe my little playfellow of the gar- 
den had grown into this tall young lady?” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed; I remember you perfectly. 
The time has changed you very little. And I 
should have been most ungrateful if I had for- 
gotten:you after your kindness.” 

‘*My kindness—?”” 

“In sending me Hephzestus—the Newfound- 
and puppy, you know. Papa christened him 
Hephzestus’ on account of his blackness. He 
has grown sucha noble, faithful ¢reature, and 
we all love him so dearly.” 

“You all love him? Has your dog so many 
friends as that—emphatic ‘all’ implies?” asked 
Mr. Jerningham, wonderingly. 

“T mean myself and papa, and papa’s secre- 
tary, Mr. Thorburn.” i 

The girl stopped suddenly, and this time’ it 
was a very vivid blush which dyed her fair 
young fave, for it seemed to her that the eyes 
of her father’s friend were fixed upon her with 
a pitiless scrutiny. 

‘Oh, now,” thought the aaster:of Green- 
lands,” I begin to understand why that young 
man blushed when he spoke of the privilege in- 
volved in his position here.” 

He glanced at the open book which lay under 
Mademoiselle de Bergerac’s hand, and was _ sur- 
prised to perceive that it was.a duplicate of the 
volume he had seen in the hands of the student 
in the park. 

“You read Greck, Mademoiselle de Berge- 
rac! 

“Yes, papa taught me a little Greek ever so 
long ago. Will you not calime Helen, please?’ I 
should like it so much better.” 

“‘T shall be much honored if you will permit 
me to do'so. And vou are reading Plato, I see. 
Is he not rather a difficult author for a young 
student in Greek?” 

“Yes, he seems rather difficult, but I get a 
+ great deal of help. I am reading the P| Co) 
with Mr. Thorburn, who is working very hard 
at the classics. I believe he means to try for 
his degree by-and*by when. he leaves papa. He 
has a German degree already, but he seems to 
think that worth very little. I think he is ra- 
ther ambitious.” 

‘* He seems to be altogether a wonderful per- 
son, this Mr. Thorburn.” 

““Yes, he is very clever—at least papa says 
so, and you know papa is very well able toform 
a judgment on that point. And papa likes him 
excessively.” 

“ Tndeed! and has he been long established 
here—domiciled with you, in his post of secre- 
tary?” 

“He has been with us nearly six months.” 

‘*May I ask where your father picked him 
up—by whose recommendation he came here?” 

“Té was Mr. Desmond who introduced him 
to papa—Mr. Desmond, the editor of the Pal- 

” 


“ Ah! that Mr. Desmond has a knack’ of 
obliging one.” 

apa has considered himself very fortunate 

in finding any one able to take the warm inter- 

est which Mr. Thorburn takes in his book. It is 

rather dry work, you know, Mr.Jerningham, 


verifying quotations in half a dozen 
and hunting out dates, and nam | those 
petty details which used to absor uch of 


apa’s time when he was without a secretary. 
ere know that Mr. Thorburn ha = 
eled to London and back in the san 


der to consult some book.or manuscript In the 


British Museum, and he has taught himself 
Sanscrit since he has been with us, in the hope 
of making himself still more useful to papa.” 

The young lady’s face glowed with enthusi- 
asm as she said this. To do service for her fa- 
ther was to win the highest claim upon her 
gratitude. Mr. Jerningham looked at her with 
a half-smile of amusement, which was not with- 
out some shade of bitterness. 

“*T have no doubt Mr. Thorburn is an inesti- 
mable treasure,” he said, coldly. “T know a 
little humpbacked German who is a perfect pro- 
digy of learning—a man who is master of all 
the dialects of India, and has the Ramayana at 
his fingers’ ends. I am sure he would have been 
very Slad to perform Mr. Thorburn’s duties for 
half the money my friend gives that ambitious 
young student; but my German is a perfect 
Quasimodo in the matter of ugliness, and your 
papa might object to that.” 

“T will run to tell papa that you have ar- 
rived,”? said Helen. ‘“I know what real pleas- 
ure the news will give him.” 

She left the room, and Mr. Jerningham re- 
mained for some minutes standing by the table 
with the volume of Platonic dialogues open in 
his hand, in the very attitude in which she had 
left him, ne pe meditative of aspect. 

*“How lovely she is!” he said to himself. | ‘t Has 
this Berkshire air the property of making youth 
beautiful?) This young Thorburn isa rend for 
a Greek sculptor, and she—she is as lovely.as 
Phryne, when Praxiteles saw her returning 
from her sea-bath. And mademoiselle and’ the 
secretary are in love with each other. IL arrive, 
like the siegneur du village.ima French: operet- 
ta, just in time to assist in a little Arcadian} ro- 
mance. I wonder that De Bergerac should be 
so absurdly imprudent as toadmit this man into 
his household... He is, no doubt, a nameless: ad- 
venturer, with nothing but his good looks and 
some amount of education to recommend him, 
And he, perhaps, labors under the delusion that 
our dear recluse is rich. : I will take the oppor- 
tunity of talking to him to-morrow, and open- 
ing his eyes on that point. And I must take 
Theodore to task for his folly. He is as proud 
as Lucifer, after his own fashion, and would be 
the last: of mento sanction the alliance of his 
only child with an English adventurer.” 

It seemed as if Mr. Jerningham took some 
what kindly to his part of seigneur du village 
and was by no means’ inclined to the -policy 
non-intervention in the affairs of these two 
young people. It may be that, having so long 


en an actor in the great drama of human pas- -— 


sion, he could not resign himself all at once to 
the passive share of the spectator, who ap- 
plauds and delights in-the youth and beauty, 
the joy and the hope in which he has: no longer 
an active interest: He knew that. it was time 
for him to fall back into the ranks and.see a new 
hero lead the great procession; but he could not 
retire with the perfect grace of a man whovhas 
played his part, and is content to know that the 
part has been well played, and has come toa de- 
cent finish. The art of wing old is the one 
accomplishment which the beau garcon never 
acquires. 
‘or his own part, Harold Jerningham be 
lieved that he had retired with a very decent 
ace from that field in which his victories had 
mso many. Prone though he was to anato- 
mize the follies of himself and other men, ‘he 
had not learned the mystery of that vague sent- 
iment of bitterness and disappointment which 
ped woot his mind during the later years of 
ife. 

He had taken existence lightly, and had taught. 
himselfto believe that the ills of life which press 
most heavily on other men had left him un- 
seathed; but there were times in which the tide 
that carried him along so pleasantly seemed all at 
once to come to a dead stop. The rapid river 
was transformed into a pasty pais of stag 
nant water, black with foul weeds, and poison- 
ous with fatal miasmas; and Mr. Jerningham 
was compelled to age pay ee no man, of 
his own election, can resign his share in the sor- 
rows of humanity. 

He told himself yery often that he had done 
vith emotion, and that life henceforth must be 
for him an affair of sensation only ; his peace of 
mind depended on the perfect adjustment of 
his menage when he was at home, and: on the 
tact of his courier when he traveled: But there 
were moments in which the subtle voice of his 
conscience whispered that this was only one 
more among the many delusions of his life. 
Thus, when circumstances transpired to prove 
that his young wife’s heart had been given to 
another, éven while her honor was yet unsullied, 
he had arranged an immediate separation, with 
the nonchalance of a man who settles the most 
trivial affair in the business of life, fancying 
that he should escape thereby all those slow 
agonies and bitter throes that are wont to rack 
the breasts of men who find themselves com- 

ed to part from their wives. But in this, as 
in all other transactions of his existence, he had 
been fhe dupe of his own selfish philosophy. 
The sting of his wife’s ingratitude was none the 
less keen because he thrust her from him witha 
careless hand. The sense of his own desolation 
was none the less intense because he had not suf- 
fered himself to love the woman to whom he had 


givenhis name. Even considered from a selfish 
man’s point of view, his Horatian pionehs of 
indifference had been a failure. The fact that 
it had been so, and that he might have lived a 
better life for himself in living a little for 
other people, was just beginning to dawn upon 
hi 


m. 

One pure pleasure he was to taste on this 
day—the pleasure that springs from real friend- 
ship. That one unselfish impulse which had 
prompted him to provide a pleasant home for 
an old friend won him an ample return. Theo- 
dore de Bergerac’s welcome touched him to the 
heart. It was so warm, so real, so different 
from the polished flatteries he had been of late 
accustomed to receive with a conventional smile 
upon his lips and the bitterness of unspeakable 
scorn in his heart. To this man, so courted, 
so flattered, it was a new thing to know him- 
self honczily loved. : 

De Bergerac was delighted by his friend’s re- 


“T thought we were never to see you again, 
Jerningham,” he said, after the first welcomes 
had been spoken, the first inquiries made, 
“and this little girl here has been so anxious 
to behold her benefactor. I think she is more 

teful to you for her big black dog than for the 
ome that sheltered her since her birth.” 

And hereupon Helen blushed, and looked 
shyly downward to her friend and worshiper, 
the Newfoundland. Mr. Jerningham began to 
think that those maidenly blushes which he 
had observed while talking to the young lad 
of her father’s secretary were only the Sone A 
of a certain youthful bashfulness, very charm- 
ing in a pretty girl, rather than an indication 
of that tender secret which he had at first sus- 


pected. 

Helen looked first at the dog and then at her 
father, just a little reproachfully. 

‘As if IT could ever be sufficiently grateful for 
my home, papa!” she said; and then raising 
those deep innocent blue eyes to the visitor’s 
face, she added, gently: ‘‘ You can never im- 
= how Papa and I love Greenlands, Mr. Jer- 

gham, or how grateful we are to you for our 
beautiful home. I think it is the loveliest place 
in the whole world.” 

** And from sucha traveler that ee should 
stand for something,” added her father, laugh- 
ing at the girl’s enthusiasm. 

‘IT am almost inclined to agree with Miss de 
Bergerac—with Helen, since she has given me 
permission to call her Helen,” said Harold, with 
some slight significance of tone: ‘‘I am inclined 
to think Greenlands the loveliest place in the 
world.” 

“And yet you so rarely come to it, Mr. 

erningham,” cried Helen. 

‘*T did not know the power of its charms until 
to-day. A returning wanderer is very sensitive 
to such impressions, you see, Helen.” 

“Yes, [ can fancy that. But you have been 
in very beautiful places. You wrote to papa 
from Switzerland last year. Ah, how I envied 
you then!” 

‘Indeed! you wish to see Switzerland?” 

“Oh, yes. Switzerland and Italy are just 
the two countries that I do really languish to 
behold; the first for its beauty, the second for 
its associations.” 

‘‘Your father must contrive to take you to 
both countries.” 

“T think he would do so, perhaps, if it were 
not for his book. I could not be so selfish as to 
take him away from that.” 

“But the book is near completion, is it not, 
De Bergerac?’ 

am student shook his head rather despond- 
ently. 

Me i is a subject that grows upon one,” hesaid 
doubtfully; ‘‘ my material is all prepared, and 
the extent of it something enormous. I find the 
work of classification very laborious. Indeed, 
there have been times when I should have well- 
nigh abandoned myself to despair if it had not 
been for my young coadjutor.” 

a yes; your secretary, the young fellow 
I met in the park—something of a pedant and 
prig is he not?” 

; Kot the least in the world. He is a born 
poet. 

““Indeed!” cried Mr. Jerningham, with a 
sneer; ‘your pedant is a nuisance, and your 
prig is a bore; but of all the insufferable 
— in this world your born poet is the 
worst. 

“JT don’t think you will dislike Eustace 
Thorburn when you come to know him,” an- 
swered De Bergerac; “and I shall be very 

lad if you can interest yourself in his career. 
i is highly gifted, and I believe quite friend- 


Mr. Jerningham looked at Helen, curious to 
see how she was affected by this conversation; 
but this time her face betrayed no emotion, and 
in the next minute she quickly left the room, 
**on hospitable thoughts intent,” and woe to 
hold counsel with the powers of the ho old. 
Mr. Jerningham would in all probability dine 
at the cottage, and oe questions, involv- 
ing a choice of fish an ultry, for the time 
banished all other thoughts from the young 
lady's mind. 

“Let me congratulate you upon being the 
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e she is very pretty. Like a 
hael, is she not? the belle jar- 
diniere, or the Madone de la chaise. And she 
is as good as she is beautiful. Yes, I thank God 
for paving Siren me that dear child. Without 
her I should be only a bookish abstraction; with 
her I am a happy man.” 

“ Unluckily for you, the day must come when 
she will make the happiness of some other man.” 

“Why unluckily? I do not suppose my 
daughter’s husband will refuse me a corner by 
his fireside.” 

‘That depends upon the kind of man he 
may be.” 

““ She would scarcely choose the kind of man 
who would deny her father’s right to take his 
place in her home; not as a dependent, but in 
the simple continental fashion, as a member of 
the household, with a due share in all its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“You will perhaps arrange your daughter’s 
marriage in the continental fashion, and choose 
her husband for her when the fitting time 
comes?” 

te nomeans. I have soap 3 ever contem- 
plated the question. My dear child is all in all 
to me; and it is just possible I may be a little 
jealous of the man _ who shall divide her heart 
with me. But I will not tamper with the ways 
of Providence in so solemn a question as her 
happiness. She shall marry the man of her 
choice, be he rich or poor, noble or simple.” 

“ And if she should make a foolish choice?” 

** She will not make a foolish choice. She is 
the child of my own teaching, and I will answer 
for her wisdom. She will be the dupe of no 
falsehood, the victim of no artifice. She will 
never mistake Pee: for gold.” 

“You are very bold, my dear De Bergerac. 
Certainly the young lady seems the first remove 
from an angel; and I suppose the angels see all 
things clearly. And now let us talk about 
your secretary. How did you pick him up?” 

“He was recommended to me by Mr. Des- 
mond, of the Pallas. I think you know Mr. 
Desmond?” added the simple scholar, who lived 
remote from those regions in which the Platonic 
attachment of the lady and the editor was cur- 
rent gossip. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham briefly, ‘I 
know him. And he recommended this young 
man—Thorburn? And now you must not be 
angry with me if I seem impertinent. Do you 
think it was quite wise to it this protege of 
Mr. Desmond’s to such very intimate association 
with your household?” 

ay ion h d to forget that 

suppose you happene orget that you 
have a daughter?” 

Theodore De Bergerac flushed crimson to the 
bers that this d 
“Do you imagine that this yor man woul 
repay my acetic ce by a cnidoniaaa courtship 
of my daughter, or that my daughter would re- 

ceive his addresses?” he cried in thy. 

. “My sein Be Se aa it from ae Fo 
imagine anything. Io wish to suggest that 
it is rather foolish to rat a a handsome young 
man, with a taste for poetry and a love for 
See’ and a very lovely girl, more or less 
affected by the same tastes, into such intimate 
association, unless you wish them to fall in love 
with each other.” 

“ Yes, I dare say you are right; I dare say I 
have acted foolishly,” replied the student 
thoughtfully. ‘But I never looked at 
the affair in that light; and then I have such 
perfect confidence in Helen’s uit of_ mind, 
and in the soundness of her judgment. I am so 
fully assured that no such thing as secrecy 
could ever exist where she is concerned. d 


And- 
then again, as for this young Thorburn, I have 


watched him closely, and I believe him to be all 
that is honorable and excellent.” 

“You have not watched him with the eyes of 
worldly experience.” 

‘Perhaps not; but I fancy there is an inner 
light better than a wordly man’s wisdom. I 
would pledge myself for that young man’s 
honor and honesty.” 

“The fact that he is such a paragon will not 
eo your daughter from falling in love with 


“No; it is just eee that she might be- 
come attached to him. I know she likes and 
admires him; but I only fancy she does so on 
account of his usefulness tome. However, the 
danger is incurred. I can not dismiss a faith- 
ful coadjutor hurriedly or abruptly; and I am 
really very much interested in Eustace Thor- 
burn. I ieve there is the fire of real genius 
in all he does; and to my mind real genius 
must secure ultimate success.” 

“Surely Chatterton’s was genius?’ 

“Undoubtedly; and Chatterton must have 
succeeded had he been patient; but genius 
without patience is the flame without the oil. I 
believe there is a bright career before Eustace 
Thorburn; and if I knew that my daughter and 
he loved each other, earnestly and truly, I 
would not be the man to stand between them, 
and say ‘It shall not be.’” 

“ How much do you know of Mr. Thorburn’s 
antecedents?” 


““Not very much. I know that he was edu- 
cated at a great public school in Belgium, and 
for the last few years was a tutor in the same 
school. His mother seems to have been a 
widow from an early period. She died a few 
weeks before he came to me. He speaks of her 
very rarely, but with extreme tenderness. Of 
his father he never speaks,” 

“He has no doubt excellent reasons for such 
reticence. In plain English, my dear De Ber- 
berac, I take it that your young favorite is an 
adventurer.” 

“He is an adventurer who has earned his 
bread by the exercise of his intellect since he 
was seventeen years of age,” answered De Ber- 
berac. “I have seen his testimonials, signed 
by the powers of the Parthenee at Villebru- 
meuse, and I need no man’s attestation of his 
honor and honesty. You are prejudiced against 
him, my dear Harold.” 

“T am prejudiced against all the world ex- 
cept os he Theodore,” replied the master of 
Greenlands, with some touch of feeling. 

There was a certain amount of truth in this 
sweeping assertion. This man, to whom for- 
tune had been so liberal, had of late abandoned 
himslf to a spirit of bitterness that involved all 
men and all things. But of all things hateful 
to this weary sybarite, the most hateful was the 
insolence of youth and hope, the glory of that 
morning sunshine which must shine on him no 
more. It may be that in his jaundiced eyes 
Eustace had seemed to wear his bright young 
manhood with a certain air of insolence, to 
blazon the freshness and sunlight of life’s morn- 
ing before the jaded traveler hastening down 
the westward-sloping hill that leads to the 
realms of night. However this was, Mr. Jer- 
ningham was evidently disposed to be captious 
and argumentative on the subject of his friend’s 
secretary. Theodore de Bergerac, perceiving 
this, contrived to change the drift of the con- 
versation. He talked of his book; and Mr. 
Jerningham, who was faintly interested in all 
literary questions, expressed a really warm in- 
terest in this one labor. He talked of old ac- 

uaintances, old associations; and the smile of 
the wanderer brightened with unwonted anima- 
tion. 

It was four o’clock when dinner was an- 
nounced. The two men had been talking so 
pleasantly, that it was only a deepening of 
the afternoon shadows they knew the progress 
of time. The little dining-room was bright 
with the light of moderator-lamps on table and 
sideboard when Mr. Jerningham and his host 
entered. 

Helen stood waiting for them in the soft 
ay ri with Eustace Thorburn by her side. 

‘Neither Mr. Thorburn nor I would come 
into the. drawing-room to disturb your talk, 

” she said. ‘‘He has been giving me m 

Seek lesson by the fire in here, while 

laid the cloth. You should see how she stares 
when we come to the sonorous words. I am 
aS she thinks we are a little ne of or st 
You are to sit opposite papa, if you please, Mr. 
Jerningham. There ‘ou won't distike dining 
at this early hour. e generally dine at three, 
and a really late dinner would have frightened 
our fore little cook.” : 

‘My dear Helen, I have eaten nothing to-day, 
and I am as hungry asa hunter. If you are 

oing to make excuses, it must be for not hav- 
ing given us our dinner at three. How pretty 
your table looks with that old Indian bowl of 
cream-colored china asters and scarlet gera- 
niums!” 

“They are from one of the greenhouses at 
the great house. The gardeners are very noes 
to me, and allow me as many flowers as I ike, 
when our own dear little garden is exhausted.’ 

a They. should be no gardeners of mine if they 
were otherwise than good to you. How do you 
do, once more, Mr. Thorburn?’ added the mas- 
ter of Greenlands, looking across the table at 
the secretary, who had quietly seated himself 
in his accustomed place. ‘‘I did not think we 
should dine together when I came upon you this 
morning in the park.” 

This was an extreme concession on the part 
of Mr. Jerningham. As the two men faced 
each other in the lamp-light, Theodore de Ber- 
gerac looked at them with an expression of sur- 


rise. 

* “Did nothing strike you this morning, Jer- 
ningham, when you first saw Mr. Thorburn?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“ A great many things struck me. But what 
especial thing should have struck me, that you 
know of, my dear De Bergerac?” 

“The likeness of your own youth. It really 
seems to me that there is something of a re- 
semblance between you and Thorburn.” 

“T did not perceive it,” said Mr. Jerningham, 
with a coolness of tone that was not flattering 
to the younger man. 

‘“‘Nor did I,” added the secretary promptly. 

This was a kind of preliminary passage at 
arms between the two men, who seemed fore- 
poeee to be enemies in the great conflict of 

e. 

“Well, I suppose every one sees these things 
with a different eye,” said De Bergerac; “ but 
really [ fancy there is some likeness between 
you two,” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS ST, ALBANS BREAKS HER ENGAGEMENT. 

Anmp the many distractions of an editorial 
life, Mr. Desmond contrived to remember the 
promise made to his old tutor. 
warmth of his interest in Miss Alford’s dramatic 
career by an immediate appeal to the 
manager of the Theater Royal Pall Mall, and 
received in reply Mr. Hartstone’s assurance that 
the first vacancy in the young-lady department 
should be placed at Miss St. Albans’ disposal. 


‘“Bovisbrook has just sent me a charming | 


little adaptation of Cotelettes’ sautees chez Ve- 
four,” wrote Mr. Hartstone in _ conclusion; 
‘and as I find there are six young ladies in the 
cast—ces dames of the Quartier Breda, I be- 
lieve, in the original, but very cleverly trans- 


He proved the | 


enial | 


mogrified by Bovisbrook into school-girls, froma, | 
Peckham academy who go to dine with an old | 


West Indian uncle at Verey’s—I think I could 
manage to find an engagement for Miss St. Al- 
bans as early as Mafch, when my Christmas 
burlesque will have had its run.” 

‘As early as March!” said Mr. Desmond as 
he read this letter; ‘‘and what is to become of 
that poor stage-struck little girl between this 
and March? Well, I varie she can go back 
to Market Deeping, and shine as Pauline and 
Juliet, until the cotelettes sautees piece is pro- 
duced.” 

Having received a favorable reply from the 
lessee of the Pall-Mall, Mr. Desmond’s next duty 
was to communicate its contents to the expec- 
tant father and daughter. At first he thought 
of inclosing Hartstone’s friendly epistle with a 
few lines from himself; but on reflection he de- 
cided against this plan of action. 

“Lucy might form exaggerated expectations 
from rtstone’s letter,” he said to himself. 
‘*T think I had better see her.” 

There were no parties in Mr. Desmond’s 
world just now. Every one worthy of a fash- 
ionable editor’s consideration was out of town, 
and the gentleman had his evenings to himself. 
It was over his solitary dinner-table that Mr. 
Desmond arrived at this conclusion; and it was 
to the Oxford Road Theater that he bent his 
steps after dinner, knowing that he was there 
most likely to find Lucy Alford. 

The play was The Stranger. He went into 
the dingy dress-circle for half an hour, and saw 
Mrs. Haller play her penitent scene with the 
Countess. iss St. Albans looked very pretty 
as she groveled at the feet of her kindly patron- 
ess, dressed in white muslin which was in the 
last stage of limpness, and with a penitential 
white-lace cap upon ‘her girlish head. He wait- 
ed patiently through the rest of the play, and 
went to the green-room after the last dismal 
scene, impressed with the conviction that Lucy 
Alford was one of the dearest and prettiest of 
girls, but not yet on the high road to becoming 
a Siddons. 

He found poor little Mrs. Haller alone in the 
green-room with a book in her hand, and with a 
very plaintive expression of countenance. She 
brightened a little on recognizing the visitor; 
but while shaking hands with her, Mr. Desmond 
perceived that her eyes were red, as with much 
ee 2 j 

“T did not think you felt the character so 
deeply,” he said; ‘‘those real tears are a very 
good sign for ayoung actress.” 

Lucy shook her head despondently. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said; ‘‘I-I was c-c-erying 
bec-c-cause I am n-not to play J-J-J-Julia!’ 

Hereupon she fairly broke down and sobbed 
aloud, to the consternation of Mr. Desmond, 


who did not know how to console this otal | 


weeping maiden. The sight of a woman’s 
was always very pai to him; and for this 
young, childlike creature he felt a pity that was 
especially tender. 

ei dear little girl,” he said, ‘‘pray don’t 
ery. Tell me all about this business. ho is 
Julia?—what is Julia?—and why are you not to 
play J wia?” 

“Tt is Julia in the Hunchback — Sheridan 
Knowles’ Hunchback, you know,” replied Miss 
St. Albans sy ne emotion with a ‘stu- 
pendous effort, and te & herstory with a most 
piteous air. ‘I was looking forward so to play- 
ing that very part. I played Julia at Market 


Deeping, you know, and the Deeping Advertiser | 


said the kindest thi about me—that I -re- 
minded him of Miss O’Neil—though I can’t ex- 
=a imagine how the critic on the Advertiser 
could remember Miss O’Neil’s acting, as he is 
not yet nineteen years of age. And I have such 
pretty dresses for Julia—a silver-gray silk that 
was poor mamma’s wedding-dress, and is notso 
very scanty, as I wear it looped up over a white 
muslin petticoat, in the King-Charles style, you 
know. ‘And just when I was so pleased at the 
jdea that the piece was going to be done, Mr. de 
Mortemar came to me and told me, ‘quite cruel- 
ly, that Iam not to play Julia. And there isa 
young lady coming to play the part—at least, 
she is not very —an amateur lady, who 
comes in a broug! with two horses, and whose 
. they say, cost hundreds of pounds.” 

“An emster dady | That is rather curious. 
And why does Mr. de 
should Julia?” 

“Mr. ohnson says she will pay him-a great 
deal of money for the privilege. The houses 


Mortemar wish that she | 


lady in 
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have been, oh, so bad, and Mr. de Mortemar is 
very angry to find he doesn’t draw. He says 
there’s a cabal against him.” 

‘“‘Tndeed! And this’ amateur lady comes to 
his relief with her dresses that cost hundreds of 
pounds! I should have thought that an ama- 
teur lady who keeps her brougham and pair 
would scarcely care to make her debut at the 
igen Road Theater. Have you seen this 

y? 

““Yes. She has been to rehearsal; and she 
has been here in the evening to see the call for 
the nextday. I dare say she will come this even- 
ing. She is very haughty, and takes no more 
notice of me than if 5 were the ground under 
her feet; and, oh, you should see the heels of 
her boots!” 

‘She must be a vulgar, presuming person, in 
spite of her boots and her brougham. But if I 
were you, I would not trouble myself at all 
about her or the character she is to play. It 
will only be one leaf stolen from your laurels.” 

He said this with a smile in which there was 
some shade of sadness. There was something 
very sad to his eyes in the spectacle of this girl- 
ish struggler in the great battle of life, and in 
the thought of that frail foundation whereon her 
hopes rested. 

“She never can be a great actress, with such 
tes opportunities as she can have,” he said to 

imself; “‘ and she will go on from year to year 
hoping against hope, patiently enduri the 
same drudgery, living down perpetual disap- 
pointments, until some day, when she is sixty 

ears of age, she will break her heart all at once 

cause some petty provincial manager refuses 
her the role of Juliet, after she has played it for 
forty years; like the actress of the old story. 
Poor little ‘Lucy! She is not the kind of wo- 
man before whose indomitable courage all ob- 
stacles succumb. She was made to be happy in 
a bright home.” 

“Hark!” cried the young lady of whom he 
was thinking, ‘‘there is Miss Ida Courtenay 
talking to Mr. de Mortemar.” 

“ Miss Ida Courtenay?” 

“Yes; the amateur lady who is to play 
Julia.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed! her name is Ida Courtenay; 
and she comes to the theater in her brougham 
and wears unimaginable heels to her boots. 
think a Cuvier of social science might describe 
the species of the lady from those particulars.” 

Lucy only stared on hearing this remark, 
which was,not intended for her comprehension. 

“At eleven!” cried a loud, coarse voice with- 
out; ‘‘quite impossible. I shall be en till 
one. You must call the Hunchback at ~past 
one.’ 

‘Tt will be rather inconvenient,” murmured 
the brilliant De Mortemar, in a respectful, nay, 
even obsequious tone of voice. 

‘Oh, bother your inconvenience! 


The piece 


must be rehearsed at half-past one or not at all, 


as far as I’m concerned. J don’t want a_re- 
hearsal. It’s for your people the rehearsal is 
wanted. I’m sure your Helen is such an.abom- 
inable stick that I expect to be cut up inmy 
scenes with her, if Idon’t,take care.” 

‘*Oh!” cried Miss Alford, with a little ng oa 

‘* Who is the lady that plays Helen so - 
ly?’ asked Mr. Desmond. 

‘“Tt’s—it’s I who am_to play Helen,” ex- 
claimed poor Lucy. ' ‘‘Isn’t it shameful of her 
to say that? I was letter-perfect yesterday 
when we rehearsed; I was indeed, Mr. Des- 
mond, And Miss Courtenay read her part all 
through the piece. And now she says—oh, it’s 
really too bad. ; 

A mighty rushing sound, as of a Niagara of 
moire antique, heralded the approach of | the 

estion, who bounced into the ream 
t past Mr. Desmond with the air 
of a Semiramis in high-heeled boots, She was 
a tall stalwart personage.of about thirty-five 
years of age, and she - as ee as rouge, 
arl-powder, painted lips, pain’ nostrils. 
Painted eyelids, painted eyebrows, and a liberal 
supply of false hair could make her. - The share 
that nature had in her paar was limited toa 
pair of fierce black eyes, which might have been 
sufficiently large and lustrous without the aid 
of Indian ink or belladonna; and the outline of 
a figure which the masculine critic usually de- 
nominates ‘“ fine.” Mauve moire antique, a 
white-lace burnous, and a bonnet from the Bur- 
lington Arcade, did the rest; and the general 
result was a very resplendent creature of a 
type which has become too familiar to the eyes 
of English citizens and citizenesses in this lat- 
ter halt of the nineteenth century. 

Toward this lady Mr. de Mortemar’s man- 
ner exhibited a deference which was somewhat 
ao and not a little displeasing to the 
eat 


room, and swe! 


x of the Pallas. 
Levening, sir,” said the 


Py J rovincial 
oscius, on perceivi urence. rati- 
fied to find you again a witness of our perform- 
= os : igre have a a ride erence 
0) e een my ude and my Stranger. 
Theep two chalvacticn aank, 4 L ning be parts 
ted the expression, the epetine poles of my 
dramatic sphere. Claude © lover, —— to 
my torrid zone; Steinforth, the ou us- 
band, locked in the ay armor of his pride, snow- 
bo asI may say, by the bitter drift of woe, 


am 
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ismy polar region. I venture to hope that you 
were struck by the different phases of passionin ~ 
my silent recognition of Mrs. Haller. My pro- 
vincial critics have been good enough to assure 
me that the whole gamut of emotional feeling is 
run by mein that situation.” 

“J fear that I am scarcely ified to form a 
judgment upon your actin r. de Mortemar,” 
the editor replied very coldly; ‘*I was not ve 
attentive to the performance this evening. "y 
came to the theater only to see Miss Al—Miss 
St. Albans—whose father is one of my earliest 
friends. I am sorry to find that she has reason 
to consider herself somewhat ill-used by your 
stage manager in the matter of a certain cast of 
the Hunchback.” 

The attention of Miss Ida Courtenay had, until 
this moment, been occupied by some official doc- 
uments stuck against a little board upon the 
mantel-piece; but on hearing these words pro- 
nounced in a very audible manner by Mr. Des- 
mond, she turned abruptly and glared at that 
gentleman with all the ferocity of which her 
fine eyes were capable. She lived among people 
with whom this kind of glare generally proved 
effective, and she expected to mabitigate Mr. 
Desmond.as easily as it was her wont to subju- 
gate the weak-minded individuals with whom 
she consorted, 

She found, to her mortification, that in this 
case she had glared in vain. The editor of the 
Pallas did not flinch before the an; glances 
of this Semiramis of Lodge Road, but calmly 
awaited Mr. de Mortemar’s explanation. 

“Tam my own e-manager,” replied that 
gentleman, with offended majesty; ‘‘and I have 
yet to learn by what right Miss St. Albans. con- 
siders herself ill-treated in this theater. This is 
not the return which I expected from a young 
lady for whom my influence alone could have 
secured a eerie from a London audience.” 

** Pray do not let us have any high-flown talk 
of that kind, Mr. de Mortemar,” said Laurence, 
with some slight impatience of tone. ‘‘lam 

uite sure that pn would not have engaged 

Liss St. Albans if it had not suited you eae SO. 
I believe you engaged her for what is techni- 
cally called leading business—the whole of the 
leading business,” 

“There was no written engagement. I offered 
to engage Miss St. Albans, and she was only too 
glad to sereve my offer. Until this time she 

as played the complete range of leading char- 
acters.” 

“Indeed. Then as there is no formal engage- 
ment, and as you have found a lady who wishes 
to supersede Miss Albans, I sup there can be 
no objection to this young lady’s withdrawal 
from your company.’ 

Lucy looked terribly alarmed hes ls 

‘‘T—I wouldn’t inconvenience Mr. de Morte- 
mar for the world,” she faltered; but Laurence 
would not allow her to say more, 

“You must let'me act. for you in this matter, 
Miss Alford,” he said. ‘‘As lam your father’s 
friend, and as Iam rather more experienced in 
theatrical matters than he is, I venture to 
take this affair into my own hands. You may 
consider yourself free to cast your pieces with- 
out reference to this young lady, Mr, de Morte- 
mar; she will not again act in your theater.” 

‘But she must act in my theater,” cried the 
infuriated tragedian. ‘‘ Do you suppose you are 
to come here interfering with my arrangemen 
and taking away my actresses, in this manner 
‘You ignore mein your paper, and then you come 
and insult me in my green-room. ty this is 
a little too bad.” : 

“*T think some of your arrangements area 
little too bad, Mr. de Mortemar.. I will be an- 
swerable for =p ee penalty you may be able 
to inflict upon Miss St. Albans, whose en 
ment I hold to be no engagement at all. For 
the rest, you have Miss Courtenay, who will no 
doubt be delighted to play a round of charae- 


rs. ; 

‘Oh, indeed!” cried that lady, with ironical 
politeness; ‘‘you’re monstrously wise about 
other people’s business, upon my word, sir. But 
though I’ve seen a good deal of cool impudence 
in my life, IL never witnessed cooler impudccanee 
than I’ve seen in this room to-night... ]; you 
knew what you were talking about, you’ \ know 
that I play Julia in the Hunchback, esd Con- 
stance in the Love-Chase, and play nothing else. 
My dresses for those two characters were made 
for me by_Madame Carabine Nourrisson_of 
Paris, and I should be sorry to tell you what 
they cost.” 

“T should be very sorry to hear it.. I am too 
much of a political economist not to regret that 
money should be spent in that way. owever, 
as you like the cream of the drama so much, 
Miss Courtenay, would it not be as well to try a 
little of the skim-milk?. If you really want to 
be an actress, you can not do better than extend 
ae experience by some of the sets at that 

iss Albans has so industriously gone through.” 

“Tf I want to be an actress!” cried the out- 
raged lady. ‘And pray who may have told 
it a has yaoky “ + Spel diable vene 

that is not your is venez- 
vous faire dans cette lovato r io 

“Tdon’t understand Latin, and I don’t want 
to,” replied the fair Ida, with a venomous. ] 
at Mr. Desmond; “ but T beg to tell you that I 
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am a lady of independent means, and that I act 
for my own amusement, and the amusement of 
my friends.” 

‘Thave no doubt of the latter fact,” mur- 
mured Laurence politely. : 

‘* And I have no mere aottieaaee sink- 
ing to a poor, wi t en-down in 
limp white eran Ta like some actresses I could 
mention.” 

‘“Indeed, Mrs. Courtenay! And are you 
aware that it is you, and ladies of your class, 
who bring discredit upon the profession which 
you condescend to take up for the amusement of 
your idle evenings? Itis this—amateur—element 
which contaminates the atmosphere of our the- 
aters, and the manager who fosters it is an ene- 
my to the interests he is bound to protect.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Miss Courtenay, 
who was very weak in a conversational tussle 
where neither fierce looks nor strong lan, 
were admissible. And then, finding herself 


powerless against her unknown ant, she 
turned with Medea-like ferocity upon the in- 
jured and innocent manager. “T tell you what 


it is, Mr. de Mortemar,” she cried; ‘“‘since you 
are so mean-spirited as to let me be insulted in 
this manner, I beg you to understand that I 
shall never enter your theater again—no, Mr. de 
Mortemar, not if sae were to go down on your 
knees tome. And you may find some one else 
to play Julia, and you may let your private 
boxes yourself if you can, which I know you 
can’t; and T have the the honor ‘to wish you 
good-evening.” 

Hereupon Miss Courtenay swept out of the 
room like an artificial whirlwind of moire an- 
tique. And thus it happened that at one fell 
swoop Mr. de Mortemar was ‘deprived of both 
his heroines, much to his discomfiture, but not 
to his entire annihilation. The unconquerable 
foree of conscious genius supported him in this 
extremity. 

*“T can send on my walking lady and second 
chambermaid for Julia and Helen,” he said to 
himself. “‘ After all, what does it matter how 
the women’s parts are played? The feature of 
the play is my Master Walter; and I don’t sup- 
pose the audience would care what sticks I put 
in the other characters.” 

This is how he consoled himself in the seclu- 
sion of his dressing-room, whither he retired 
after bestowing upon Mr. Desmond a scathing 
look, but no words of reproach. The editor of 
the Pallas was a person whom an embryo Kean 
could hardly afford to offend. 

Some of the members of the company had 
dropped in during the foregoing little scene; a 
low comedian dressed “‘for the farce,” and a 
damsel of the soubrette species; and Mr. John- 


son, the incomprehensible, also dressed for the | 


ina red scratch-wig that in no wise re- 
sembled the natural covering of any head ever 
seen on human shoulders, and with a false 
nose of painted cotton-wool. These individuals 
had been evidently much pleased by the en- 
counter between . Desmond and Miss Ida 
Courtenay. 

“You gave it her to rights,” said Mr. John- 
son, with friendly familiarity. ‘‘I know the 
lady, and the less amateurs of that kind set their 
foot on the stage the better it will be for the 
stage and all who belong to it. She’s a very nice 
lady, she is, but she’s rather a nasty temper. 
She made her first ap ce in public ata 
pretty little theater in Bow street two or three 
months ago, and’ had to pay rather heavily for 
her debut. You see, she went and made a morn- 
ing call upon .a' young friend and neighbor of 
hers at rather an inconvenient» hour, and, be- 
ing of a hasty ition, broke a few windows 
because she wasn’tlet in soon enough. Ibelieve 
there was something in the way of a poker and 
a fire-shovel between the two young ladies; but 
that was never ee cleared up.” 

‘*T am sure she is an eminently respectable 
a, Jack Johnson,” said the low comedian in 

e flaxen wig; ‘‘she never comes to the theater 
unaccom) by her mother; and if a mater- 
nal parent is not an evidence of respectability, 
I don’t know what is.” 

“Yes,” muttered the incredulous Johnson, 
“ T’ve seen her with at least half a dozen moth- 
ers in my time. It’s a pity she doesn’t contrive 
ts Aoacaarves hange th ite 

iu ‘0 toc e peniten- 
tial white muslin of Mrs. Haller for the well- 
worn merino dress and dark shaw] and bonnet 
in which she came to the theater. Before doing 
80, she told Mr. Desmond that it was her father’s 
habit to wait for her every evening at the close 
of the formance in the immediate ueighbor- 
hood of the door. 

“Then I will go and wait there with him,” 
said Mr. Desmond. “I must excuse myself to 
hi: for the liberty Ihave taken in breaking 
ar engagement, and explain my motive for 
taking that liberty. I’m sure your father will 
approve my reasons for acting as I did.” 

“Pm sure of ‘ ieood Lucy; and then 


she blushed, as she added fal pal | 
scarcely think you would like to go to the place 
ne DADS for me; itis a of public- 
house, doors from the theater: The gentle- 
men of the. comer as are Seer ; and 

jdress-circle 


as papa finds it so very dull in 
‘when the play is over, 


is obliged to go there.” 


“T am not at all afraid of going there in 
search ofhim. I shall not say good-night until 
I ee seen you comfortably seated in your 
cab. 

“You are very kind; but on fine nights we 
generally walk home, Papa likes the walk.” 

She blushed as she said this; and the blush 
smote the very heart of Laurence Desmond. It 
was not the first time that he had seen those fair 
young cheeks crimsoned by that shame of the | 
sinless—the sense of poverty; and the thought 
of those trials and humiliations which this gen- 
tle, innocent, tender creature had to bear | 
touched him deeply. 

He thought of the women he met in his own 
world—women who would have uttered a shriek 
of horror at the idea of walking in the streets of 
London at any hour of the day, to say nothing 
of the night; and here was this poor child walk- 
ing every night from one end of London. to the 
other, after mental and physical fatigue which 
would have prostrated those other women for 
a week. He thought of the extravagance, the 
| exaction, the egotism, which he had seen in the 
women he met in society; and he asked himself 
| how many among the brighest and best of those 
he knew were as pure and true as this girl, for 
whom the present was so hard a slavery, the 
future so dark an enigma. 

He left the theater, and found that the estab- 
lishment of which she had spoken as “‘a kind of 
public-house,” was an actual public-house, and 
nothing élse. He went in at that quieter and 
more aristocratic portal on which the mystic 


phrase “Jugs and Bottles” was inscribed; but 
even here he found a select clientele engaged in 
the consumption of gin-and-bitters. He inquired | 
for Mr. St. Albans—concluding that the gentle- | 
man would be best known by his daughter’s pro- 
fessional alias—and the old man_ speedily 
emerged from a parlor where some noisy gentle- 
men were playing bagatelle. 

The old tutor was not a little disconcerted on 
beholding Laurence Desmond, and faltered a 
feeble apology as the two men went out into the 
street together. 

“Tam obliged to wait somewhere, you see, | 
Desmond,” he said. ‘‘T can’t stand Harry Be- 
stow in the farces ; and I can’t hang about the | 
green-room ; Mortemar doesn’t like it. So I 
take a glass of bitter ale in there. The Prince | 
of Wales is a regular theatrical house, and one 
hears all sort of news about the West End the- 
aters. 

Mr. Desmond wondered that the bitter ale 
dispersed at the Prince of Wales should per- 
fume the breath of the consumer with so pow- 
erful an odor of gin. He gave no expression to 
this wonder, however, but proceeded to relate 
what he had done in the green-room. 

“Yes, very right, very right, Desmond,” 
said Tristram Alford rather og iain when 
he had heard all. -‘‘ My little Lucy ought not 
to act with such a woman as that ; and she can 
oa Market Deeping for the new year. 

e journey will be expensive—but—” 

‘¢ You must let me arrange that little matter 
in my own way,” Laurence said kindly. “I 
can promise Miss Alford an engagement at the 
Pall Mall in March; and in the meantime you 
must let me be your banker.” 

‘* My dear friend, you are too generous—you 
are the soul of nobility. But how can I ever 


eee 

‘It is I who am under obligation to you. 
Can I forget that if you hadn’t made me work 
up my Thucydides to the highest point of per- 
fection, those stony-hearted examiners would 
have inevitably plowed me? And now let us 
go to the stage door. Lucy—Miss Alford— 
must be ready by this time.” 

'The young a adi waiting for them in the 
shadow of the dingy portal. The night was 
bright and clear, and for some little distance 
Mr. Desmond walked by his old tutor’s side, 
with Lucy’s little hand on his arm! He won- 
dered to find himself walking the obscure 
streets, through which Mr. Alford had map) 
out a short cut between the Oxford Road and 
Islington; he wondered still more to find Lucy’s 
hand resting so lightly, and yet so confidingly. 
on his coat-sleeve; and above all he wondered 
that it should seem so pleasant to him to be 
quite out of his own world. 

He walked about a»mile, and then hailed a 
ae eab, and placed the young lady by her 

ather’s side. He had made one very pai 
discovery ——o walk, and that was the fact 
that Tristram Alford had been drinking, and 
bore a the stamp of habitual drunken- 
ness. is, then, was the cause of that gradual 
decadence which had attended the tutor’s for- 
tunes since the days at Henley. t a man 
to hold the fate of a daughter in his hand! what 
a helpless guardian for innocent girlhood! Mr. 
Desmond’s heart ached as he thought of this. 

**T may help them a little for the moment,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ but if this man is what I 
believe hirn to be, there can be no such thing 
ro permanent help for him or for his daugh- 


“1 don't know how to thank you for your 


kindness of to-night,” Lucy said, as she shook 

hands with the odie a 7 
“Indeed you owe me no thanks. I only 

acted on the impulse of the moment. I was 


by that woman’s impertinence, and that 
man’s sycophantic manner of treating her. Let 
me know if he makes any attempt to enforce 
ae engagement: I don’t. think he will. 
hen are you skely. to go to Market Deeping?” 
“On the thirtieth, I suppose. The theater 
re-opens on New Year’s Day. Shall we—will 
papa—see you again before we go, Mr. Des- 
mond?” 
“Well, no; I fear my time—or—yes, you can 


| breakfast with me some morning, can’t you, 


Alford? say the morning after Christmas Day. 
Come to my chambers at nine, if that is not too 
early for you, and we can talk over Miss Alford’s 
future.” 

Tristam Alford accepted this invitation with 
evident pleasure, but Laurence, whose hearing 
was very acute, heard the faintest sigh of dis- 
appointment escape the lips of Lucy, as he re- 
leased her hand. 

‘*Good-night,” he said, cheerfully; ‘‘and all 
success at Market Deeping! I shall hope to see 
you when you come back to town for your en- 
Saco at the Pall Mall,” 

nd so they parted—Mr. Alford and his daugh- 
of a cab ride; Lau- 


ter to enjoy the novel luxu 
the Albany in an 


rence to walk all the way 
unusually thoughtful mood. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
MR. DESMOND TO THE RESCUE. 
LAURENCE DESMOND had received a whole 
ote of invitations to country-houses where 

hristmas was to be kept with something of the 
traditional warmth and joviality, and with 
ample entertainment in the way of carpet- 
dances, and amateur concerts, and private the- 
atricals, with impromptu comedies in the style 
peor at that Italian theater which was so 

angerous a rival to the house of Moliere. . But 
to all such invitations Mr. Desmond had re- 
turned the same kind of answer. The laborious 
duties of the Pallas kept him prisoner in town, 
and would so keep him throughout the winter. 

The stern truth was, that Mr. Desmond dared 
not indulge any natural yearnings for jovial 
hunting-breakfasts, or private theatricals, or 
country gatherings of pretty girls and hard- 
riding young men. He was bound to devote all 
Christmas leisure to the society of Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. The lady received her share of invi- 
tations from the chiefs of those very houses to 
which Mr. Desmond was bidden, but elected to 
refuse all, 

“I do not’ care to be stared at and gossiped 
about, as if I was some kind of a mature Os- 
ity,” she said, when she discussed the subject 
with her friend. ‘‘The men watch you with 
malicious grins whenever you are decently civil 
to me, and the women watch me with more in- 
tense malice whenever you talk to other women. 
There are times when we are compelled to walk 
upon red-hot plowshares, and then, of course, 
noblesse coe Me setae ae iton with a 
good . Bu on’t see why we should 
out of our se to find the plowshares.” = 

“My dear Emily, you insist on looking at 
everything in this bitter spirit.” 

‘7 know the world in which I live.” 

“I think the world has been extremely gra~ 
cious to you.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so; but the world has taken care’ to 
let me know that I am accepted on sufferance. 
Your ition in literature, and Mr, Jerning- 
ham’s fortune, sustain a platform for me, but it 
is a slippery platform at Iam happier in 
my own house than anywhere else.” 

‘But unhappily you are not happy in your 
own house.” 

‘* At any rate, I am less miserable.” 

Mr. Desmond shrugged his shoulders. He felt 
that his burden was ing heavier day by day, 
but he could not find it in his heart to be hard 
upon this beautiful wo whose worst error 
was to love him with a jealous, suspicious love 
that made her own torment and his. 

And by-and-by, when the demon of discontent 
had been exorcised, Mrs. Jerningham grew ani- 
mated and gracious, and put on her sweetest 
co Fiabe em tar m 

ou will spend Christmas Day with 
pa ee icadets fF mowed 
pose I shall onor your. society on that 
day at least.” 4 4 

e seen tani air with which she uttered 
the last wo i - 


and often two days a week at Hampton Villa. 
So all the invitations were refused, and Lau- 
rence ate his Christmas) dinner at River Lawn, 
where he met a second-rate literary celebrity 
and his wife, and an elderly magnate of the 
tag —_ who enn ey = bosom friend of 
rs, Jerningham’s er. ey were « le 
whom he met frequently at Hampton He 
knew the lite cucenane g stories by 
heart, and loathed them; he knew the bad sto- 
ries of the War 


ie 


e w 
pint Cmte Eg 
meni warfare at the narrator. 
Mrs. Jerningham’s circle grew narrower 
day. The green-eyed monster held her in 
fatal grip} and one by one she struck the best 
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names from her visiting-list. She did not care 
to invite very pretty woman or very charming 
women; for every word or look of Laurence 
Desmond’s was a sufficient cause for doubt and 
terror in her diseased imagination. She was 
jealous even of very agreeable men, if they ab- 
sorbed too much of the editor’s attention. She 
condemned him to dullness and yet upbraided 
him because he was not gay. 

“T fear you have not enjoyed your evening, 
Laurence,” she said, as he lingered for a few 
minutes’ confidential talk before hurrying off to 
catch the last train for London. 

“T have enjoyed my little snatches of talk 
with you,” he answered mildly; ‘but Iam get- 
ting rather tired of Stapleton, and your old 
friend’s Wellington stories are almost too much 
for human endurance.” 

“* How do you like Mrs. Stapleton?” 

_ “Thave told you at least a dozen times. She 
is lady-like; but neither particularly pretty nor 
icularly amusing. She gave me some ver 
interesting details about her elder boy’s experi- 
ences in the way of whooping-cough, and the 
trouble she has with her cook. ow is it I 
never see your friends the Westcombes? He 
is a very nice fellow, and Mrs. Westcombe a 
most delightful little woman.” 

“You think her pretty?” 

‘‘Amazingly pretty, in the soubrette style. 
You used to admire her so much.” 

““T think if was you who admired her so 
much,” answered Mrs. Jerningham, with sup- 
ressed acrimony. 

“T only echoed your sentiments. Have you 
quarreled with her?” 

*T am not in the habit of quarreling with 
my acquaintance,” 

‘No; _ but Nat have a knack of droppin 
them. Your house used to be the picsaantea 
in England.” 

“ And it has ceased to be so because Mrs, 
Westcombe has ceased to visif me. If I can 
not make my house pleasant to you myself, I 
will not ask you to come to it.” 

‘“Your house is always pleasant to me when 
I find you and Mrs. Colton alone; but even you 
cannot make dull people agreeable. If you in- 
vite people for my pleasure, you should choose 
those I like.” 

‘Very well, Monsieur le Soudain, in future I 
will send you my visiting list.” 

“You are always unjust, Emily. You 
oe me, and then object to my can- 

or. 

Although Mr. Desmond was accustomed to 
relate almost all the details of his existence for 
the amusement of Mrs. Jerningham, he had re- 
frained from telling her his experiences at the 
Oxford Road Theater, or his renewal of an old 
friendship with Tristram Alford. Experience 
was fast teaching him a reticence that was the 
next thing to hypocrisy. It would have been 
very pleasant to to tell the lady of River 
Lawn the story of Lucy Alford’s trials and as- 
pirations; but he had an ever-present terror of 
awakening that slumbering monster, always 
lurking in the deeps of Emily Jerningham’s 
mind! He knew that to speak of Lucy would 
bring upon him a interrogation; and he 
shrunk from the idea of a possible scene which 
might arise out of the mention of that damsel’s 


name. 

He expected Mr. Alford to breakfast on the 
morning after that uncongenial evening at 
Hampton, and had taken care that a tempting 
meal should be pre for the dweller son the 
hights of Ball’s Pond. He waited breakfast 
for more than an hour, and only gave his visitor 
up when his own engagements obli him to 
drink his tea and eat his dry toast with business- 
like haste, while the kippered salmon and dey- 
iled’ kidneys remained neglected in their hot- 
water dishes on a stand by the fire. 

*T suppose poor old Tristram has forgotten 
our engagement,” he said to himself as he be- 
gan his morning’s work; “I should like to have 
pee id in or oa Ad aS some talk bef a a 
about that poor © girl’s prospects; and ye 
what good can I hope to achieve for her, if the 
father isa drunkard? Nothing else could have 
brought him so low: for he an excellent 

on when I knew him twelve years ago. 
en then Waldon and I his attach- 
ment to the brandy-bottle. He was so fond of 
recommending brandy and cold water as the 
remedy for every disease common to mortality. 
And now it has come from brandy to gin—which 
indicates a decadence of a hundred per cent. in 
his social status. Poor girl! sheissuch a pretty, 
winning, childlike creature, and of that sym- 
Jes oo nature which is so susceptible to all 
ering. 

Neither letter nor message of aj logy or. ex- 

lanation came from Mr. ‘Alford during that 

y, but very late at night came a mysterious 
boy with a damp and dirty-looking missive from 
the learned Tristram. Mr. Alford was one of 
those people whose letters usually arrive late at 

t; so Laurence was in nowise di certed 

his man informed him that a’ boy had 

— this damp epistle, and was waiting for 
r 


answer. 

“Has the letter come from Islington by 
hand?” asked Laurence, surprised that the needy 
tutor should have preferred to employ the ex- 


pensive luxury of a messenger to the cheap con- 
venience of a Se Witenes 

The major-domo de to question the boy, 
and returned to tell his master that the letter 


had not come from Islington, but from White- | 


cross street. 
That fatal name explained all. Mr, Desmond 
tore open the flabby envelope, and read the fol- 


lowing epistle, in the penmanship whereof was | 


ample evidence of the flurry and distraction of 
mind incident upon a first night in bondage: 


““My pEAR DesMoND—The sword of Damocles has 
been long ec Ser above my unhappy head. This 
morning the 


butcher at Henley, w enjoyed my custom for 


many years, but whose later accounts I have been | 


unable to discharge, has brought me to this place. 
The necessity for the step which I am about to take 
has long been obvious; but I have hoped against 
hope, and struggled on bravely, with the idea of 
making some kind of compromise with my old Hen- 
ley creditors, I now feel that this desire is vain— 
“*Longa via est, nec tempora longa supersunt.’ 


“Tam too old to accomplish the Sisyphean labor 
of paying debts which seem to spring from the very 
earth like the armed antagonists of Cadmus. Ihave 
resolved therefore to endure that shame which 
worthier men_than I have suffered. I must avail 
myself of the protection which the law affords to 
honest poverty, and with this view I have sent fora 
solicitor versed in this kind of practice, and have 
made arrangements for placing my petition on the 


small amount of my debts will in all likelihood be a 
hindrance to my release, If my liabilities were of a 
colossal character, their extinction would be a mere 
affair of accountancy, andI might enjoy the mild- 
ness of a winter in the south of France while _m 
lawyer arranged an agreeable settlement in Wal- 
brook, and might return in the spring to make my 
bow before the commissioners, and be compli- 
mented on the excellence of my book-keeping. But 
for the man who owes a few Persp! hundreds are 
reserved the extreme rigors of the law; and I am 
advised to Ae ing myself for much harassing delay 
before I o 
walk at liberty among my fellow-men. 

““This, for myself, I could bear with stoical forti- 
tude; but what is my child to do while Iam detained 
in this wretched place? The old Queen’s Bench 


et) a hospitable shelter to the las saegp and af- | 


orded a comfortable home for his 
stern wardens refuse me the privilege of my daugh- 
ter’s company, nor could I bring her even for an 
hour into a common ward, where she would be in all 
probabilitythe subject of rude remark or insolent ob- 
servation. ~The poor child is yet in ignorance of my 
incarceration. I left her upon a pretense of business 
in the city, intending to inform her by letter of my 
whereabouts; but now the night has come, I have 
not courage to write that letter; and in my dilemma 
Iventure to appeal to you, the only friend on whose 
goodness I can count. 

‘“ Will you, my dear Desmond, call at Paul’s Ter- 
race early to-morrow morning, and tell my poor 
Lucy the reason of my non-appearance? If you will 
at the same time generously advance her a small 
sum forthe payment of the account owing to Mrs, 
Wilkins, the landlady, and for the expenses of Lucy’s 
journey to Market Deeping—which she must now 
take alone—you will confer a boon upon one who to 
his last hour will cherish the menn ony: of your good- 
ness. The cessation of even Mr. de Mortemar’s piti- 
ful stipend has been felt by us. 

“Pardon this long epistle from your bos tee 


friend 
“White X Street Prison, nine o’clock.” 


“Alone, and her father in prison, poor, ill 
used girl,” said Laurence, as he finished this 
letter, Hi 
gret and compassion more than once that day, 
but he had little known the utter misery of her 
position. She was quite alone, this 1, who 
was of an age to need all the abet influ- 
ences of home—alone in a shabby lodging, with 
vulgar, sordid people, if might be, who. would 
use her h y because of those unpaid bills 
alluded to so lightly by the captive of White- 
cross street. 

“What a father!” mused Mr. Desmond, 
“He leaves his daughter in ignorance of his 
fate, to suffer the tortures of suspense all day, 
and at night writes to ask me, a single man 0: 
something less than five-and-thirty years of age. 
to befriend and protect the poor helpless girl. 1 
am the only friend he has; and h 
he says. How does he know that he can 
me? and what guarantee has he for my honor? 
Only the fact that I read with him twelve years 
ago, and have lent him money since that time. 

n 


‘amily; but here 


on the strength of this he asks me to be- | 


friend his daughter in her loneliness. If I were 
a scoundrel, he would have done the same, In- 
deed, how does he know that I am not a scoun- 
drel? » And this poor little girl must go through 
life with no better guardian; and the world is 
full of scoundrels.” 

Mr. Desmond looked at the dial on the low 
Belgian marble mantle-piece, where a lank and 
grim Mephistopheles, with peeked beard and 
pointed shbbe kept watch and ward over an ivy- 
mantled clock-tower. It was nearly eleven 
o'doce 

dare say she is sitting up, waiting for hi 
at_ this moment,” Tauren” said to himself’ 
“Why should she be kept in suspense till to- 
morrow morning? It be no more trouble 
to me to go up there to-night than to-morrow; 
and T can much better spare the time now. It 
would be actual cruelty to let that irl suf- 
fer twelve hours more of uncertainty an pears 
hension; for I dare say she loves this rep’ te 
father of hers as fondly as it is the luck of such 


| well. 


tain my protection and can once more | 
| Lucy, with a plaintive resignation 


e had been thinking of her with re- | 


| ver 


e can trust me, | 
trust 


robates to be loved... He is the kind of father. 
o ruins himself and his children with the 
most affectionate intentions, and would perish 
rather than speak an unkind word to the child 
whose prospects he is destroying.” 

Upon this Mr. Desmond threw down his 
nis and went in quest of his hat and over- 
coat. 

The streets were clear at this time, and a 
hansom carried Laurence Desmond to Paul’s 
Terrace in half an hour. He saw the feeble 
light burning in the parlor wiridow as he ste 


Te) 
w. 


| ped from the cab, and before he could knock, 
air bec anda writ issued by a | 
G) 


the door was opened, and a tremulous voice 
cried ‘‘Papa, papa; oh, thank God, you have 
come.” 

It was Lucy. She recognized Laurence in the 
next moment, and recoiled from him’ with a 
sa shriek of sae a fia 

** Something has happened to 1” she eri 
and then began to Nat er vibkadd y. i 

** My dear Lucy—my dear girl, your father is 
well—quite well,” Laurence exclaimed, eager 
to relieve the poor teniified child, whose teeth 
chattered in an agony of fear. He took her by 
the arm with gentle firmness, and led her into 
the parlor. - 

to) 


“Tt has been very wron our father to 


| leave you ignorant of his whereabouts,” he said; 


‘but I am sure you will forgive him when you 


le, | know the cause. He is quite well; but he is a 
“Tam told by one of my fellow-prisoners that the | 


prisoner in Whitecross street, and is likely to 
remain there for a week or two. He had not 
courage to write you the tidings of his troubles, 


| and so sent me to tell you his misfortune.” 


“Poor dear papa! ank heaven that he is 
You—you are not deceiving me. 


Mr. 
Desmond,” she said, suddenly, with the look of 


| terror coming back to her pale sad face; ‘my 
| father is 


ther i really well. The only trouble is the 
rison ? 


“That is the only trouble.” 

“Then I can bear it very patiently,” answered 
t seemed 
inexpressibly touching to Laurence. ‘‘ We have 
long known that trouble of that kind was inevit- 
able. Poordear papa; it isa very uncomfortable 
place, is it not? He was in a prison on the other 
side of the Thames once, when I was a little girl, 
and r mamma and I used to go and see him; 
and it seemed quite a pleasant place, like a large 
hotel. But even the prisons are wretched now, 
papa says. I may go and see him, mey I not? 

Yes; I believe you can be allowed to see 
him. But it is not a nice place for you to 
visit.” 

‘“*T do not mind that in the least, if Imay only 
see him. Can I go very early to-morrow? Pa’ 
will want linen, and razors, and things, Oh, 
why did he not send a messenger for a portman- 
teau? It would have been so much more com- 
fortable for him to have his things ready forthe 
morning.” 

“And he would have spared you many hours 
of anxiety,” said Mr. Desmond, touched by the 
unselfishness of the girl, who in this hour of 
trouble had not one thought for herself, He 
could not avoid making a comparison, as he re- 
flected how Emily Jerningham, under the same 
circumstances, would have bewailed her own 
misery, and the horror and degradation of her 


position, 
‘She could suffer slow death at the stake with 


‘er- 
ing in her thoughtfulness for others, With 
Emily the virtues are different phases of ego- 
tism. 


‘Yes, I have been very wretched since two 
o'clock, when I ted Bape to dinner,” said 
Lucy; “buteI feel alm appy now that I 
know he is well. Do you think the prison is a 
uncomfortable place?” 

‘Well, Idare say it is rather a rough kind 
of lodging; but no doubt your father will con- 
trive to make himself tolerably comfortable. It 
will not be long, you know. He is almost sure 
to get his protection in a week or two.” 

“Whose protection did you say?’ Lucy fal- 
tered, at a loss to understand this phrase. 

“His own protection—an immunity from ar- 
rest—his liberty, in point of fact. It is only a 
technical term. But what will you do in the 
mean time? That is the question,” 

“T fear I shall have to leave town before poor 

pa gets his release. The Market Deepi 
Theater opens on New Year’s night; and I thi 
I must go on the 28th at latest. ey are going 
to do the burlesque of Lucretia Borgia, and 1 
am to play Gennaro.” 

“Gennaro?” F 

“Yes, The son, you know. Ibelieve he gets 


| poisoned, or something, at the end, I have. to 
| Sing a parody 
meat-man;’ and I have to dance a- 


on ‘Sam Hall’ and the ‘Cat’s- 


—a—cellar- 
flap breakdown, T believe they callit. It isa. 


very good part. 
oy Indeed! The ‘cellar-flap breakdown,’ and 


‘Sam Hall,’ and the ‘Cat’s-mea) ” consti- 
tute a very good part. Tam sony forthe legit 

“Oh, of course it is not. like. Pauline or 
Julia,” cried Lucy; “‘but as a burlesque part. it 
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is very good. And in the country one has to 
play burlesque and farce and everything.” 

“And for that I suppose your salary is only 
four or five pounds a week?” 

““My salary at Market Deeping will be twen- 
ty-five shillings,” Lucy answered blushing. 

Four or five pounds—it was a salary which 
she had thought of sometimes in her dreams. 
She knew that there were people in London 
who actually had such salaries; but to her the 
sum seemed fabulous as the golden treasure of 
Raleigh’s unknown lands may have seemed to 
his mutinous crew. 

Mr. Desmond made no remark upon the small- 
ness of this pitiful stipend, though the thought 
of it smote his heart with actual pain. 

“Your father sent you some money,” he said, 
not without embarrassment, ‘to carry on the 
housekeeping, and so on.” 

“Papa sent me money! 
then?” Lucy asked eagerly. 

“No. A messenger brought me his letter—” 

“And the money. Where could papa get 
I know he had none when he left 


You have seen him, 


money? 
home this morning; and he has no friend in the 
world but you. ‘Ah, I understand, Mr. Des- 


mond. ..It is your own money you are giving 
me; and ws are so kind, so thoughtful that 
you fear I should be pained by knowing how 
much we owe you. J am used to feel the weight 
of such obligations, Mr. Desmond, and I have 
sometimes felt the burden very heavy; but 
with you it is different.. Your kindness takes | 
the sting out of the obligation; and—and it does 
not seem so deep a humiliation to accept your 
charity—” 

Here the sweet low voice trembled and broke 
down, and the tutor’s daughter burst into tears. 

“Lucy, my dear girl—my dearest Lucy—for 
God’s sake, don’t do that, cried Laurence, over- | 
come in a moment by the aspect of that half- | 
averted face which the girl vainly strove to 
cover with herhands, The water-drops trickled 
through those slender fingers. day her | 
heart had been well-nigh bursting with grief, 
and unhappily her fortitude must needs give 
way at this very inconvenient crisis. 

a a pleasant situation for the editor of 
the P. . Called upon at a moment’s notice 
to play the part of comforter and benefactor to 
a pretty, sensitive girl of eighteen whose father 
was in prison! 

“Tf Emily Jerningham could see me now,” 
Mr. Desmond said to himself involuntarily. 

He had called Miss Alford his dear—nay, in- 
deed, his dearest—Lucy ; but. it-wasin the same 
spirit of compassion that would have prompted 
him to address endearing epithets to the char- 
woman who cleaned his rooms, had he found 
that honest creature in bitter need of consola- 
tion. His conscience whispered no word of 
reproof to him on that score; but he felt some- 
how that his position was a perilous one, though 
he wondered what the peril could be. 

*““Am I a fool or a reprobate, that I cannot 
befriend an innocent little girl without some 
kind of ger to her or myself?” the inward 
voice demanded angrily. 

Miss Alford had recovered her composure by 


is time. 

_“‘Thave been so unhappy all day that your 
kindness quite overcame me,” she said, quietly. 
*‘T hope you will forgive me for being so silly.” 

“Do not talk of my kindness,” answered the 
editor, who seemed now the more embarrassed. 
of the two. “It is a t pleasure to me to 
serve—your father. You must go to Lincoln- 
shire on the 28th, the day after to-morrow. 
Shall you be obliged to travel alone.” 

Fhe but I am not at all afraid of traveling 
one. 

“Una was not afraid of the lion,” Mr. Des- 
mond murmured to himself softly; and then he 
added aloud, “If yon really wish"to see your 
father to-morrow, I will take you to him.” 

“You are too kind: but I cannot consent to 
give you so much trouble. Idon’t at all mind 
going to the prison alone.” 

“No, no, you shall not do that. There might 
be all kinds of difficulty about getting admitted, 
and so on. ° 1 shall for you at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. You must let me play the part of 
your elder brother upon this occasion, or your 

her. Iam almost old enough to stand in the 
latter 9 ogee you know.” 

At Lucy blushed crimson; and the sighs 
of that shy, blushing face sent a thrill to the 
heart of the editor. He bade her a hasty good 


| breakdowns on the part of Miss 


| boots very much the worse for wear, but labori- 


but I never had any theatrical backward in his 
rent till Mr. St. Halbings came to me.” 
“Miss St. Albans can pay you to-night, if | 
you please,” replied the editor; “ her father has 
sent her se: for that purpose.” 
“Ho, indeed,” eried the landlady, with a tone 
of satisfaction that was not without a shade of | 
irony; ‘‘ circumstances alter cases. Iam gladto 
find that Miss St. Halbings has got so rich all of | 
a suddent.” 

“She is rich enough to find new lodgings, if 
you make these disagreeable to her ” answered. 

ence, angrily. There was an insolence | 

about the woman’s tone which made his blood | 
boil. 

Yet what could he do? It would have been | 
very pleasant to him to horsewhip this grim- 
visaged landlady; but one of the perplexities of 
social existence lies in the fact that the opposite 
sexes cannot horsewhip each other. Mr. Des- 
mond ground his teeth, and departed with a 
sentiment of anger ne a universe in which | 
such a girl as Lucy Alford was subject to the 
insolence of grim-visaged landladies. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PERILOUS PROTEGEE. 

EvEN the icy December blast, which buffeted 
Mr. Desmond as his hansom descended the 
Islingtonian Mont Blanc, could not blow away 
his sense of impotent indignation against the 
Nemesis who had presided over the youth of 
Miss Alford. His slumbers were rendered rest- 
less by the thought of her wrongs; and the pic- 
ture of a desolate girl, traveling alone througha | 
bleak wintry landscape, was the firsti hat | 
presented itself to his mind when he awoke. 

He disposed of his breakfast in about ten 
minutes, and from nine to half-past eleven | 
worked at his desk as even he rarely worked. 
For scarcely any one but a helpless girl whose 
sorrows had enlisted all his sympathy, would 
the editor of the Pallas have sacrificed the noon 
of a business day. He glanced with a guilty 
look at a pile of proofs that lay unread among 
his chaos of papers, and then departed to keep 
his appointment with Luey. 

He took her to the prison, and was present 
during the interview between father and daugh- 
ter. Lucy’s tenderness and sweetness touched 
him to the heart. Never before had he seen 
such patience, such unselfish affection; never 
on imagined so perfect a type of woman- 


“And she will go to that country theatre, 
utterly friendless and alone, to sing the ‘Cat’s- 
meat-man,’ and to dance a cellar-flap: break- 
down,” Mr. Desmond said to himself as he stood 
in the background watching this Grecian daugh- 
ter of Ball’s Pond, who would have given her 
heart’s best blood for the captive father, about 
whose neck she hung so fondly. 

“T would rather see her under the wheels of 
Juggernaut than dancing a cellar-flap break- 
down,” thought Mr. Desmond. And at this 
moment there arose in Laurence Desmond’s 
mind a desperate resolution. He would do 
something—he knew not what, but something— 
to prevent any further dancing of cellar-flap 
Alford. Dur- 
ing the brief interview of the preceding night 
his quick eye had noted a mysterious rose- 
colored satin garment of the tunic family lyin, 
on a table beside a shabby little work-box an 
a paper of spangles, whereby he opined that 
Miss Alford had been sewing spangles upon this 
rose-colored garment, and that it was to be 
worn by her in the character of Gennaro, to- 
gether with a pair of little rose-colored silk 


ously darned and renovated by spangles. 
“She might. surely be a nursery-governess— 
a companion to some kind elderly lady; any 
thing would be better than the Cat’s-meat-man.” 
he said to himself; and, being prone to act with 
Pexapainds and decision in all the affairs of 
ife, he broke ground with Miss Alford immedi- 
ately after leaving the prison. They had tray- 
eled from Islington in a cab; but as it was a 
fine clear day, and as Lucy seemed to consider 
walking no hardship, he offered her his arm, 
and began the homeward journey on foot. He 
wanted to talk seriously to her, undistracted by 
the rattle of a cab. 
‘“‘ Are you very fond of acting?” he began. 
Oh yes, Mr. Desmond, I love it dearly, when 
I play my own parts—Pauline and Julia—Juliet 


night and went back to his cab._ The interview 
had only lasted ten minutes—though the cab- 
man mulcted him of sixpence by-and-by on ac- 
count of the delay—and the abo a land- 
lady, who stood lurking at the head of the 
kitchen stairs, had no ground for complaint that 
bs 2 i? See dew bag? = anrads 
eS say a word or two to this grim- 
Vigget Ppetidoer fs 
“Mr. Alford was unavoidably detained out of 
town for a few days,” he said. “I hope you 
will take care of his daughter during bis ab- 
5 «'T hope my little account will be paid before 
Miss St. Halbings to ‘Lin ire,’” an-. 


swered the woman, . “Thave hada many 
theatricals from the Wells in my parlors; thoug 
theatricals in general are i i 


1 
partiseTavoid taking; 


and Ophelia, en know.” 

“Yes; but there is so much hardship, so many 
discouragements.” 

“T do not mind either hardship or discour- 
agement,” the girl answered bravely. 

“Not now perhaps 
and very hopeful; 
when—” 

‘Oh don’t, please don’t!” cried Lucy piteous- 
ly. ‘You are talking like Mrs. M*Grudder. 
| “Wait till you’ve been in the profession as long 
| as I have, my dear,’ she says, ‘and then you'll 
| 


but the day must come 


know what it is to be an actress, Look at me, 
and see where I am, after five-and-twenty years 
slavery; and J 
she lays such an insulting emphasis on the ‘I,’ 
and makes me feel utterly wre’ 


talent, when J began; and 
ed for the rest 


while you are very young | 


| is as inexperienced as 


is a chimney-sweep, a regalas play-goer, at 
Market Deeping, who is said to be quite the king 
of the gallery—all the other gallery people form 
their opinion by his, you know; and I believe he 
likes me He always gives me a reception.” 

‘* A reception?” 

‘“Yes; he applauds me when I first come on; 
—that isa reception, you know; and a good re- 
ception puts one in spirits for the whole even- 
ing. The sweep cries ‘ Bravo,’ or ‘Brayvo’as 


| he ealls it, poor fellow; and then they all ap- 
; plaud.” 


Her face quite softened as she thought of the 
chimney-sweep, and Laurence Desmond watch- 
ed her with a smile, half ity ing, half amused, 
—she seemed such a childish creature, in her 
ignorant hopefulness, and dependence on the 
approbation of chimney sweeps. 
“T should be very sorry to seem as disagree- 
able to you as Mrs. M‘Grudder does,” he said, 
presently; ‘‘but I am very deeply interested in 
your career—for auld lang syne, you know— 
and I want to discuss your prospects seriously. 
Ido not think the stage, as it is at present con- 
stituted, offers a brilliant prospect for .any 
woman. Of course there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and there is exceptional talent; but, 
unhappily, even exceptional talent does not al- 
ways win its reward unless favored by excep- 
tional circumstances. “Your surroundings are 
against you, my dear Miss Alford. ‘Your fath- 
er’s ignorance of the dramatic world, your own 
inexperience of any world except.the world of 
books, must tell against you when you fight for 
antiprete with people who have been born and 
ored at the side-scenes of a theater. . The prizes 
in the dramatic profession are very few, and 
the blanks are the most worthless of all ciphers. 
And for the chance of winning one of these rare 
prizes you must stake so much. Even in these 
enlightened days there are prejudiced people who 
hold in abhorrence the profession of Garrick 
and the Kembles, of Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. 
Kean; and by-and-by, when you have failed 
perhaps, to realize one of the bright hopes that 
sustain you now, and have entered upon some 
other career, malicious people will reproach you 
with your dramatic associations, and discredit 
the truth and purity of your nature, because you 
tried to support your father by the patient exer- 
cise of your talents and ag industry. . You 
see [know what the world is, Lucy, and know 
that it can be a very hard and bitter world; 
above all things, bitter for a woman whose 
youth is unguarded by any natural protector.” 

Miss Alford looked at him wonderingly. ‘I 
have papa,” she said. ‘‘ What other protector 
ean I want?” 

‘Your papa loves you very fondly, I have no 
doubt; but his circumstances do not enable him 
to— 


“You mean that he is poor?’ Lucy interposed, 
a little wounded. 

‘No, itis not of his poverty I am thinking, 
but of his inexperience. In all matters relating 
to the profession you have chosen, your father 
yourself. e can not 
help you as other atls who aspire for dramatic 
success are helped by those about them.” 

‘Yes, that is quite true,” answered the girl. 
rather sadly; ‘but I hope to succeed in spite of 
that. And by-and-by, when I get a London 
ei iS and have a salary of three or four 
pounds a week, papa and I can live in nice lodg- 
ings, and be very appy.” 

“And you really lke your theatrical life, 
with all its difficulties; even with its Mrs. M‘“ 
Grudders?” 

“T like it so much, that neither Mrs. M‘Grud- 
der nor you can discourage me,” answered Lucy. 
“T know that you speak very kindly, and that 
you are the best and most generous of friends; 

ut I cannot tell you how it pains me to hear 
you run down the Profession. 

This was a difficulty which Mr. Desmond had 
never contemplated. In a moment of generous 
feeling, he had resolved to rescue this fair 
eae 2 flower from the foul atmosphere in which 

er freshness was fading, and, behold, the fair 
young; flower rejoiced in that unwholesome at- 
mosphere, and refused to be restored to loftier 
and purer regions. He would have snatelted 
this brand’from the burning, but the brand pre- 
ferred to remain in Tophet. For the first time 
in his life Mr. Desmond understood the nature 
of that midsummer madness which affects the 
ignorant aspirant for dramatic fame; for the 
first time he beheld what it was to be “ stage- 
struck.” If he had been talking to a young act- 
ress familiar from her cradle with the mysteries 
of her art, she would have heartily coincided 
with his abuse of ‘‘the profession;? but Lucy 
Alford was but fresh from the little parlor at 
Large h where she had rehearsed Shakspeare, 
and Sheridan Knowles, and Bulwer-Lytton, be- 
fore the lookin glass, in a fever of poetic feel- 
ing, and she allthe amateur’s fond, ignorant 
love of her art. 


She knew that Mr. Desmond meant kindly 
by. her, but she was cruelly afflicted by the tenor 
of his advice. ‘‘ Et tu, Brute,” she said to her- 
self sadly. So many people had tortured and 
tormented her by their dismal croakings about 
the career she chosen; and now even he, 


of the evening, unless I get a little more a 
Plause than usual to give me courage. 


There 


the friend who had promised to help her, went 
over to the enemy, and spoke to her in the ac- 
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cents of M‘Grudder. She had been very happy 
that morning as they drove to Whitecross 
Street; yes, actually happy, when the father 
she loved was languishing in captivity; but her 
heart sunk with a new despondency as she 
walked by Mr. Desmond’s side after this serious 
conversation. 

Was it all true that people told her? she asked 
herself; was there no such thing as success pos- 
sible for her, let her study never so diligently, 
and labor never so industriously? And then she 
thought of Mrs. Siddons who appeared in Lon- 
don, young, beautiful, gifted, only to fail igno- 
miniously, and then went quictly back to her 
provincial drudgery, and plodded on with inimi- 
table patience, to return in due time and take 
the town by storm. -It was from the considera- 
tion of this littlo history she was wont to obtain 
consolation when depressed by the advice of 
her aequaintancc; but even this failed to con- 
sole’ her to-day. Discouragement from Lau- 
rence Desmo:! scemod more depressing than 
from any ono elso. Was ho not her kindest— 
nay, indeed, ler only—friend, and could she 
doubt the sincerity of his counsel? 

Thetears gathered slowly in ber downcast eyes 
as sho walkcd silently by his side thinking thus; 
but she contrived to brush those unbidden tears 
away, almost unseen by her companion. <Al- 
most, but not quito unseen. Laurence saw that 
she was ‘depressed, and he had a faint icion 
that she had been crying; and immediately his 
heart smote him, and he was an ‘y with Tie 
self for the recklessness with which his rude 
hand had smitten down her airy castles. 

“Poor little girl!” he said to himself very 
* sadly; “‘and she really thinks that she will be a 
great actress some day, and win her reward for 
all the patient drudgery of the present. Well, 
she must keep her day: m, since it is so dear. 
Mine shall not be the hand to let in the common 
light of reason on her dream-world. But I am 
very sorry for her, notwithstanding.” 

And hereupon Mr. Desmond tried to cheer his 
companion with much pleasant and hopeful 
talk; and the innocent feos face brightened, 
and the shy blue eyes glanced up at him with 
a grateful look which went straight to his heart 
whither, indeed, all this girl’s unsophisticated 
words and looks seemed to go. 

“She is born to melt the hearts of men,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘a tender, Wordsworthian crea- 
ture, plaintive and grateful and confiding. She 
will make a very sweet Juliet, if she ever ac- 
quires dramatic tact and power; but I cannot 
endure the ey ordeal of the Cat’s- 
meat-man. ee trade in the drama is no doubt 
a supreme good, but there are times when one 
sighs for the days of the patent theaters, when 
every provincial manager kept a Shi arean 
school, and would have shrunk appalled from 
the idea of street-boy dances, and street-boy 


SO) 7 
Mr Desmond and the young actress walked 


all the way from Whitecross street to Paul’s 
Terrace, and it seemed to Laurence quite a nat- 
ural occurrence to be walking thus with the 
girl’s shabby little glove upon his arm. He was 
quite conscious that she was poorly dressed, that 
her shawl would have been despised by the 
tawdry factory-girls they met near the Gray’s 
Inn ;,but he knew that she looked like a 
kel 

hi 


have never 
said to himself 
herself in this 


: r-flap breakdowns’ and ‘cat’s-meat- 
men,’ Emily is always bewailing the empti- 
ness of her life. It mightbe at once an amuse- 
ment and a consolation to her to befriend this 

1. Iknow it is a Nga < heart to which I 
make my appeal. The only question is, 
whether I can contrive to touch that heart with 
Lu ores story.” 
; . Desmond only apprehended one diffic 
in the matter, but elas a rather serious ey 
Might not Mrs. Jerningham—of late the victim 
of such morbid fancies, such frivolous suspicions 
—take it into her head to be jealous of this girl? 
and in that case there was an end to all hope for 
Lucy. Let the green-eyed monster show but 
the tip of his forked tail, and friendship be- 
tween Mrs. Jerni and Miss Alford would 
be an impossibility. 
noes AS the matter within himself as 
he walked by Lucy's side, Laurence Desmond 
decided that jealousy in this case must needs be 
out of the question. , 
No, no; she has been foolish and absurd 
enough in her fancies, Heaven knows; but here 
it is Impossible. The girl is twelve or fifteen 
years iE than Iam, and_has nothing in 
common with me or the world I live in,” 
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After arguing with himself thus, Mr. Des- 
mond decided that there was no possibility of 
any such feeling as jealousy upon Emily Jer- 
ningham’s part; and yet it seemed to him that 
it would be a desperate and awful thing to ad- 
dress the lady of River Lawn on the subject of 
Lucy Alford. 

., They arrived at Paul’s Terrace while the ed- 
itor was still meditating upon the young lady’s 
future, and, indeed, before he had alsogetticr es 
cea upon what was best to be done on her be- 


An unexpected difficulty had arisen in | 


the girl’s enthusiastic regard for her profession. 
It was quite out of the question that Mr. Des- 
mond should introduce Lucy to Mrs. Jerning- 
ham while the gil still hankered after the tri- 
umphs of Market Deeping. All thought of 
cellar-flap breakdowns and cat’s-meat-men must 
be put away before Lucy could approach the 
wife of Harold Jerningham. 

In this perplexity of mind Mr. Desmond 
could not bring himself to bid Lucy Alford good- 
by upon the threshold of No. 20 Paul’s Terrace, 
as she oeentie expected him to do. He lin- 
gered doubtfully for a minute or two, and then 
went into the parlor with her. 

*T should like to have a few minutes’ chat 
before I bid you good-by,” he said.  ‘‘ T suppose 
you really must go to-morrow?’ 

“Yes, to-morrow is the latest. It seems very 
dreadful to leave papa in that horrible dingy 
gee but he says-it will be only for a few days. 

ought to have been at Market Deeping on 
Monday for rehearsals. 
particular.” 

‘* What time do you start?” 

“ At a quarter past five.” 

“Tn the afternoon, I suppose?” 

“Oh no, in the morning.” 

_ “Ata quarter past five on a December morna- 
ing!” cried Laurence with a shudder. ‘Isn’t 
that a very inconvenient hour?” 


“Yes, it is rather disagreeable to start before | 


it is light, because cabmen are always’so ill- 
tempered at that time in the morning. But the 
train goes at a quarter past five, and I must con- 
trive to be at the station at five.” 

“The train?’ repeated Laurence. ‘There 
must be several trains for Lincolnshire in the 
course of the day.” 

“Oh yes, there are other trains; but, you 
see, that is the parliamentary train, and in the 
Profession people generally travel by the parlia- 
mentary train, because it is so much cheaper, 
you know, and it comes to the same thing in the 
end. One meets most respectable people, gen- 
erally with large families of children and canary- 
birds; and sometimes people even play cards, if 
one can get something flat—a tea-tray or a pic- 
ture—to play on. One has to hide the cards, of 
course, when the guard comes round, unless he 
happens to be a very good-natured guard, who 
pretends not to see them. Oh, I assure you, it 
is not at all disagreeable to travel by the par- 
liamentary train.” 

‘Well, [can fancy there might be a combi- 
nation of circumstances under which @ journey 
to—say the Land’s End—in-the slowest of par- 
liamentaries would be delightful,” said the 
editor, looking at the girl’s innocent, animated 
face with a very tender smile. ‘‘ But I think I 
could willingly forego the children and the ca- 
naries, and even the card-playing on a tea-tray. 
Suppose you go by the mid-day exp: Lucy, 
upon this occasion, as the wea her is cold, and 
you will be traveling alone? I will meet you at 
the station, and see to your ticket, and all that 
kind of thing; and then, when I have placed 
you in the care of the most indulgent guard who 
ever ignored card-playing on a tea-tray, I can 
go to Whitecross street and assure your father 
of your comfortable ry soy 

“You are too kind. I cannot accept so much 
kindness,” murmured Lucy, to whom it was a 
very new thing to receive such evidence of dis- 
interested friendship. 

Asshe faltered her grateful acknowledgments, 
with a confusion of manner that was not with- 
out its charm, her eyes wandered to the chim- 
ney-piece, where there was a letter, directed in 
a sprawling masculine hand. = 

“Tt is from the manager,” she said, as she 
took the letter. ‘‘ dees to scold_me for not 
being at the theater last Monday. - Will you ex- 
cuse me if I read it, Mr. Desmond?” : 

“T would excuse you if you read all the epis- 
tles of Pliny,” said “Laurence; and in the next 
moment could have cut his tongue out. 

Lucy tore open her letter with nervous haste. 
The change in her countenance as she read told 
Mr. Desmond that the missive brought her no 
good tidings. : ‘ 

“Ts there anything amiss?” he asked. 

“Oh, it is cruel, it is shameful!” cried the girl 
indignantly. ‘‘ Mr. Bungrave has given Gen- 
naro to another lady because I was not there for 
the rehearsal yesterday. Papa wrote to him to 
say when we were coming; and if he had tele- 
graphed to say I must possibly be there, I 

ould have gone. And now oye lost m 
engagement, after studying my so careful- 
ly, and altering my sf nm 


Here the young lady stopped abruptly, and | 
ort to | 


senrene me that it = her no small 
kee ck her tears. e@ was very young, and 
the fever of the amateur, the Bernie of a be- 


Mr. Bungrave is very | 


—— 


loved art, was strong upon her. Laurence 
ceived also her r tful glance in the direction 
| of a little old-fashioned sofa, on which there lay 
| neatly folded the rose-colored ‘satin garment he 
| had seen’ the night before; and he felt that to 
| be disappointed of the glory of appearing in 

this costume was a grief to her. : 

“TI must confess that lam not sorry for this, 
Lucy,” he said earnestly. ‘‘I do not think there 
could have been any lasting triumph won by the 
Cat’s-meat-man.” 

Miss St. Albans could not be brought all at 
once to see that the -Cat’s-meat-man was an 
| abomination. 
| “Gennaro is a beau-beau-tiful part,” she said. 
| struggling with her emotion ;‘‘it is full of yood. 
| puns and the parodies are splendid, and— if I 
| ft aa regular written engagement, Mr. Bun- 
grave couldn’t treat me so; but'there was only a 
verbal understanding between him and papa. [ 
| dare say it is all Mr. de Mortemar’s doing, be- 
| cause of my leaving the Oxford Road Theater. 
| Mr. de Mortemar can do anything at Market 
Deeping, he is such an immense favorite.” 
| Yndeed!” said Laurence, on whose editorial 
| ear the “‘immense favorite” grated unpleasant- 
| ly; “and itis my fault that you offended Mr. 
| Mortemar—my fault, my very great fault: But 
| do 'you know, Lucy, that I cannot bring myself 
| to sufficiently sorry for what I have done. 
You see, I feel a very real interest.in your :ca~ 
| reer; and I do not think your Market Deeping 
| experience could be of any actual benefit to Piss 
I admit that you must arrive at Drury e 
and Juliet by easy stages; but I cannot see wliy 
you should p Bea by cing silly dances, and 
singing still more silly songs. In March, Mr. 
Hartstone will give they an engagement at the 
| Pall Mall; and in the mean time’ your father 
will get through his difficulties, and you will 
have leisure for the study of ‘your beloved art.” 

“Yes,” answered Lucy, consoled but not elat- 
ed, ‘‘I shall study*with all my might: Oh, Mr. 
Desmond, what would become of us if your 
kindness had not sccured me a London engage- 
ment?” 

She was thinking sadly enoughiof ‘the bitter 
shifts to which she and her father must needs 
| be driven for want of the pittance that would 
| have rewarded her labors at the little country 
theater; and then, at Market Deeping lodgings 
and provisions were very a and in London 
everything was so dear. The kindness and 

enerosity of Mr. Desmond seemed boundless; 
Ent then, they could not go on living upon this 
gentleman’s ~ onlay & 

Laurence saw her econar tere a and had 
some idea of the cares that troubled her. He 
could find no way of telling her that the dread 
specter Poverty was a shadow to be feared no 
longer, since he was ready to aj his purse at 
her disposal until—until when? ell, .she 
would have a salary from the lessee of the Pall 
Mall in March; and then, of course; he need be 
Tristram Alford’s banker no longer; and, in the 
mean time, what would his kindness cost him? 
A ten-pound note now and then—a ten-pound 
note, which would be better bestowed thus than 
lost at a Conservative whist-table, or squander- 
ed at a sale of books or bric-a-brac. 

“You must try to make yourself happy while 
your father is under a cloud, Lucy,” he said 
cheerily. ‘‘ Rely upon it, he will weather the 
storm, and right himself dily. an- 
swer for that. In the interim, it will be rather 

ou in these Jodgings, I dare say; 
4 much like to introduce you to a 
lady, a friend of mine.” f 

‘““J—I am sure you are very kind,” faltered 
Lucy; “and I be pleased to know any lady 
whom you like. Is shea relation of -yours, Mr. 
Desmond?” ! 

“No, not a relation, but a friend of many 
years’ standing. Her father and my father 
were very intimate; in fact, [have known her 
along time. Ithink she was as young as you, 
Lucy, when I first knew her.” ; 

His thoughts went back to the little garden 
at Passy, and the scarlet geraniums brightly 
red against the deep blue sky, and Emily Jer- 
ningham in all the glory of her girlhood. Well, 
those days were gone, and, petay BM the Emi- 
ly and Laurence of those days vanished 
with them. 

“She is not young now, then, the lady?” 
Lucy asked, with an interest that was a little 
warmer than the occasion warranted. 

“Well, she is not what you would call young. 
I believe she is nearly thirty; and that to a 
young lady of eighteen seems a venerable age, 
no doubt. She is a very agreeable woman, 
generous-minded, and refined”—Laurence felt 
a little twinge of conscience as he remem 
certain occasions upon which the lady in ques- 
tion had not shown herself ae iis wens 
minded—‘‘ and I am sure her frie would 
be a source of happiness for you.” : 

“Tt is very good of you tothink of this. It 
will be a pleasure to me to'know any friend of 
yours; but—but—I am so unused to society; 
| and while poor papa is in that dreadful place, I 
think I would rather not see any stranger, 
please, Mr. Desmond.” é 

“Very well, we will see about it. If Mrs. 
Jerning! should call upon you some morn- 
ing, you will not refuse to see her{” 
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“Mrs. Jerningham!” repeated Lucy; ‘‘ she is 
a married lady, then?” 

“Yes, she is married. Her husband is rather 
an eccentric person—a great traveler; so she 
lives by herself, ina very charming house near 
Hampton Court.” 

“Indeed!” said Lucy, with a little sigh that 
sounded rather like a sigh of relief; and then she 
repeated her protestations of gratitude, which 
this time seemed less constrained. 

After this, Mr. Desmond had nothing more 
to do than to say good-by. 

‘“‘T should recommend you not to goto White- 
cross street again,” he said at parting. ‘It is 
an unpleasant place for you to visit alone; and 
ete father will soon get his release. If my 

ime were less engaged, I should be happy to 
take you there in; but I am too busy for 
friendship. Good-by, I dare say you will see 
Mrs. Jerningham before long, You can be as 
frank with her as you are with me; but [am 
sure there is no occasion to tell you that, for it 
is your nature to be truthful and confiding. 
Once more, Good-by.” 
He pressed the little hand kindly, and de- 
He felt that he had condu himself 
in an eminently paternal manner; and it seemed 
to him that the sentiment of paternal. regard 
had a strange sweetness—a sweetness that was 
not all: sweet. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
OUT OF THE WORLD. 

Tue arrival of Harold Jerningham disturbed 
the even tenor of life at the bailiff’s cot al- 
beit he earnestly entreated there might be no 
change in his old friend’s existence; eodore 
de Bergerac’s notion of hospitality was Arabi- 
an; and he would have slaughtered his daugh- 
ter’s favorite Newfoundland if Mr. Jerningham 
had hinted an eccentric desire for pate de foie de 
chien, He altered his dinner>hour from three 
o'clock to seven, in accordance with the habits 
of his guest; and he took pains to order such 
refined and delicate repasts as might have been 
chosen by a Lucullus in reduced circumstances. 
His was an old French woman, who had 
lived with him ever since he had occupied a 
house of his own; and for a fricassed chicken, 
an omelette aua ines herbes, a cup of coffee, or 
a batch of pistolets white as snow and light as 
thistledown, old Nanon was prepared to enter 
herself in a concours of the universe. 

““Ne vous deran; donc pas, petite amour,” 
she said to Helen, when that young ody ex- 

some misgivings on the subject of Mr. 
erningham’s dinners; ‘‘nous avons toujours 
les vaches et les poulets; avec ca on a de quoi 
servir un diner au lor maire. Et puis pour le 
cafe: n’est-ce pas que je l’ai fait pour 8 
la mere de monsieur, dans le temps? C’etait 
elle ae disait toujours, ‘Il n’y a que Nanon qui 
fait le cafe comme. ca,’ et elle se. meurt, la 
bonne dame, et puis, il y avait Ja revolution et 
monsieur me dit, ‘Nanon, adieu, je m’en vais; 
et puis j’ai tant pleure, et puis—” 
‘here was no end to Ninon’s “et puis;” 

‘C'est une espece de puits qui n’a point de 
fond,” said M. de Bergerac, when his daughter 
repeated to him some of the old woman’s affec- 
tionate twaddlings. 

It was some years since Mr. Jerningham had 
been to Greenlands, and in the past his visits 
had been of the briefest. 5 

“ Thou art always as one'that falls from the 
heavens,” said M. de Bergerac. 

This time, however, it seemed as if the rest- 
less demon that ruled Jerningham’s existence 
was in some manner exorcised. The master 
of Greenlands took up his abode in those snug 
bachelor rooms on the ground-floor of the man- 
sion, which he ievaved to the statelier apart- 
ments above. ere had crept upon the old 
house a silence and solemnity almost as pro- 
found as the mystic silence which reigned in 
the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, and not 
even the coming of the r could break the 
awful y night and by day the doors 
shut with a clang that might have sounded in 
the Castle of Udolpho. The catacombs of sub- 
terranean are more cheerful than ‘the 
ae stone entrance-hall; the chamber in which 

derick Barbarossa sat in a charmed sleep, 
awaiting the summons that was to call him once 
again to the battle-field, was not more appall- 
ing than the  dining-room, where the shut- 
ters were seldom opened, and where the pic- 
tured ima of departed Jerninghams loo! 
ghost-like in the gloom. 

It was only pe therefore, that Mr. Jer- 

m should prefer the pleasant, home-like 
rooms in the bailiff’s cottage. Considered as a 
habitation only, the cottage was much more 

leasant than the great house; and at the cot- 
Mr. Jerningham enjoyed the society that 
was of all mortal companionship most ee- 
able tohim. With Theodore de Beeggenc ere 
was always some new subject for discussion; 
and the theme which employed the quiet.da 
Jerningham. - ‘The Arenchman walghs ride hie 
c might ride hi 
hobby as hard <a ae ha eo inflicting 
weariness upon . Jerningham, who in gen- 
eral society affected the tone and manner of a 
gentlemanly martyr. _ 
He spent all his evenings at the cottage, after 


contriving to occupy himself somehow or other 
during the day; for this most. selfish of men 
was too well-bred to intrude upon his friend’s 
studious hours. It was only between six and 
seven o’clock that Mr. Jerningham made his 
appearance in the little drawing-room, where 
he generally found Helen alone.with her books 
os work, with the ponderous limbs of the 
Newfoundland stretched luxuriously upon the 
hearth at her feet. 

The half hour before dinner was by no means 
disagreeable to the master of Greenlands, nor 
was it unpleasant to Helen. Jerningham the 
irresistible had not lost the charm of manner 
that had won him. renown in that modern Hotel 
de Rambouillet, to whose saloons all that was 
brightest. in the regions of intellect lent_ its 
light; and amid whose guests, silent and in- 
scrutable as a shadow, passed that exiled prince 
whose voice now rules the western world:, Mr. 
Jerningham had acquired the art of conversa- 
tion among the best menof his day, and he 
talked very well.. Subdued in all things, he 
pleased without effort, and was instructive with- 
out the taint of dogmatism. He discussed a 
subject with interest, but he never argued. 
That war of words which some people con- 
versation was detestable to him. 

Helen was unversed in the hateful, art of ar- 
gument, and she was the most delightful, the 
most base Segoe of listeners. She had read 
just enough to make her a good listener. There 
was no subject you could touch of which she 
did not know something, and about which she 
did not languish to know more. She was not 
unpleasantly demonstrative of her interest in 
your discourse, nor did she cut you down in the 
middle of a sentence from the desire to prove 
herself your equal. in wisdom; but every now 
and then, by some apposite remark or well- 
timed question, she demonstrated her interest 
in your discourse, her perfect appreciation of 
your poeaning Tx 

“Tf my wife had. been like this girl, my mar- 
riage would have been a turning-point in my 
life,” Harold Jerningham said to himself, very. 

y, after one of thane pleasant half-hours be- 
fore dinner. 

After that first interview between the two 
men, no more was said about Eustace Thor- 
burn. To the secretary Mr. Jerningham was 
unalterably polite, preserving always that tone 
of the grand seigneur which marks difference 
of rank, and yet is not the assumption of supe- 
riority; a manner that seems to say, ‘‘ We are 
born of different races, and, unhappily, no con- 
descension on my can bring us any nearer 
to each other.” It was the manner of Louis 
the Great.to Moliere or Racine. But a very 
close observer might have discovered that the 
master of Greenlands liked neither the secreta- 
ry’s presence nor the secretary himself. He 
talked to him a little now and then; for he was 
at his worst a gentleman, and could not insult 
a dependent; and he listened courteously to the 
young man’s talk. But he rarely roy: any. 
subject. that seemed a favorite with Mr. Thor- 
burn; and on rare occasions, when . Eustace 
warmed with the excitement of some argument 
between himself and his employer, and talked 
with unusual warmth, Mr, Jerningham betray- 
ed some slight weariness. re Fy 

“Do yu nof find that young man insuffera- 
ble with his rhapsodies about Homer and Aus- 
chylus?” he said to Helen one evening, But 


the young lady declared her sympathies. with: 


Mr. Thorburn, and this time without blushes or 
confusion whatsoever. 

There is a calm sweet peace that attends the 
monotony of. a happy life, in which doubt and 
bewilderment of mind are own. On that 
first day of Mr. Jerningham’s return, Helen had 
been just a little embarrassed in her conversa- 
tion with the unexpected guest; hence the 
blushes and confusion that had accompanied her 
mention of Thorburn. But now she 
had no more restraint in talking of the secretary 
with Mr. Jerningham than when she talked of 
him with her father. Harold saw this, and be- 
gan to fancy that he had been mistaken. There 
might be no love affair between these young 
Feople after all. He was very willing to t 

hat it was so. ‘‘ Ishould be sorry to see Helen 
de Bergerac waste her regard upon that pedan- 
tic young prig,” he said to himself, 
ow, most ly, Eustace Thorburn was 
neither prig nor _pedant; but in his own tran- 
quil manner Mr. Jerningham was a good hater, 
and he had taken it into his head to hate this 
oungman, The prejudice was perhaps not en- 
tirely unnatural, since Eustace was in some 
manner a protege of Laurence Desmond’s. 

Happily for the secretary, this unprovoked 
dislike was yet unknown to . He was no 

cophant, to languish for a rich man’s friend- 
ip; and he had never studied*Mr. Jerning- 
ham’s looks or tones so closely as to discover 
the state of that gentleman’s feelings. There 
was, indeed, no room in his mind for any con- 
sideration of Mr. Jerningham’s thoughts or feel- 
ings. es Pi a art and a. MA 3 cc pha and 
he was : in spite o © lurking 
pews as | ‘hat ios might come a sudden 
“Tee 4 — oes —calmly, letely hay 

es, he was Y: comple’ p- 
py; and it is jak posible that this very fact 


was irritating to Mr. Jerningham, who was a 
ereature of whims and fancies, capricious and 
exacting: as a woman. Had he not lived a 
womanish, self-indulgent sa eminently caleu- 
lated to render the and bravest of mien 
something less than manly? Mr. Jerningham 
had chosen his ition in life, and had never 
outstepped it, the great opera of existence 
he played only one ba and that was the 
role of the lover—the. false, the fickle, the de- 
voted, the disdainful, the jealous, the exacting, 
what you will—but always the same pens in the 
same familiar a; and now that he was too 
old for the character, he felt that he had no fur- 
ther use in life, and that for him the universe 
must henceforth be a blank. 

He felt this always, but never with a pe so 
keen as that which smote him when eas 
Thorburn’s freshness and enthusiasm marked 
the depth, of his, own gentlemanly hopelessness. 
For the last fifteen years of. his life he had seat 
himself carefully aloof from young men, hol 
ing the youth of his generation as an inferior 
species, something lower than his dog, infinitely 
below his horse. He saw young men from afar 
off at his club, and on those rare. occasions 
when he condescended to appear in society, and 
it seemed to him that they were all alike, and 
all equally inane. |The only clever young men 
he had ever met were older in feeling than him- 
self, and more wicked, with the wickedness of 
the Orleans regency as. distinguished from the 
wickedness of the Augustan. age it followed, the 
decadence from a Lauzun to a Rions, from the 
stately saloons of Versailles to the luwe effrene of 
the Palais Revel. : j : 

But, behold, here was a young man who was 
intellectual and not cynical, learned, and not a 
scoffer, ambitious. without conceit, enthusiastic 
without. pretense. Here was a young man 
whom Harold Jerningham admired in spite of 
himself, and whose virtues and graces inspired 
in his breast a feeling that was was terribly like 


envy. 

Ys it his happiness or his youth that Lenvy. 
him?’ Mr. Jerningham. asked, himself when he 
tried to solve the mystery of his own sentiments 
with regard to this matter. ‘‘ His youth sure- 
ly; for the other word is only a synony7a for 

outh. Yes, if Iam angrywith his obtrusive 

rightness and hopete ness, I suppose it is, be- 
cause I see him in full possession of that univer- 
sal heritage which I haye wasted, He is young. 
and life is all before him. How will he spend 
his ten talents, I wonder? Will he turn them 
into small change, and squander them in fash- 
ionable drawing-rooms, as I squandered. mine? 
or will he invest them in some grand undertak- 
ing where they will carry interest till the end of 
time? Helen tells me he is to be a t I 
have seen his lighted window shining between 
the bare black branches when I have been rest- 
less, and prowled in the park after midnight. 
Ah, what delight to be three-and-twenty, with a 
spotless. name, a clear conscience, a good diges- 
tion, and to be able to sit up late on a winter’s 
night to scribble verses! I dare say his fire goes 
out sometimes, and he writes on, suppemely. yes: 
conscious, and fancying himself Homer. p- 
py youth!” 

A perfectly idle man is naturally the subject 
of gt whims and caprices; for that saying 
of Dr. Watts, about the work et Patee sup- 
plies to the idle, is as true as if it | been com- 
poeed. by Plato or Seneca. I¢ must surely have 

from very descwuvrement that Mr. Jer- 
ningham wasted so much of his life at the cot- 
tage, and devoted so much of his leisure to the 
study of Eustace Thorburn as a member of the 
human family, and Eustace Thorburn in his 
relation to the student’s daughter. Certain is it 
that he bestowed as much of his attention upon 
the affairs of these ne people as he could 
well have done had he been the appointed 
guardian of Helen de Bergerac’s peace. Closely 
as he studied these young persons, he could not 
arrive at any definite Sone ay, Alte them. 
Helen’s bright, changeful face told so many 
different stories; and the countenance of the 
secretary was almost as bright and changeful. 

Sweet though the charms of friendship must 
always be to the jaded spirit, Mr. Jerningham 
was not altogether happy in his intercourse with 
the family at the 's cottage. He found 
pleasure there, and he dallied with the brief 
glimpses of happiness, loth to lose the brightness 
of those transient rays; but he found pain far 
keener than the pleasure, and every day when 
he went to his old friend’s house he told hi 
this visit should be the last. 

But when the next day came, the outlook 
over life’s desert seemed more than ever dark 
and dreary; so he lingered a little longer by the 
cool waters of the green oasis. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS. JERNINGHAM IS PHILANTHROPIC. 
Mr. Desmonp took the earliest opportunity 
of ing out his resolution in the matter of 
Lucy ‘Alford, otherwise Miss St. Albans. He 
dined at. the Hampton villa within a few days 


Mrs. Jerningham with the story of hie sore 
the simple little history very pleasantly, and 
Pp Dy the 
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pretty fire-place in the Hampton drawing-room, 
after a New Year’s dinner a trois with Mrs. 
Colton and her niece. The dinner had been a 
success, the snug circular table crowned with a 
monster pine of Emily’s own growing; and the 
oh gee herself was in a peculiarly amiable 
mood. 

The most delightful of dragons had a habit of 
dozing after dinner, which was just a little baz- 
ardous for the fruit under her guardianship. 

She always awoke from her slumbers to de- 
clare that she had heard every word of the con- 
versation, and had enjoyed it amazingly; but 
this declaration was taken with certain ead 
cations. Seated in her comfortable nook by the 
low Belgian mantel-piece, half in the shadow of 
the projecting marble, half in the red light of 
the fire, she was at once the image of repos 
and propriety—a statue of comfort ee in 
ber  eutral-tinted silk which is the privilege of 
middle 

“Why do you ever ask stupid people to meet 
me, Emily?’ asked Laurence, when he had fin- 
ished Lucy Alford’s story, ‘‘See how happy 
we are alone together. It is so nice to be able 
to talk to you sans gene, with the sense that one 
is really holding converse with one’s best and 
truest friend.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s flexible lips were slightly 
contracted as Laurence said this. His tone was 
just _a little too friendly to be pleasing to her. 

“You are very good,” she said, rather coldly, 
and Tam delighted to find you think my house 
were this evening. Is your Miss Alford 
pre’ 

“No, ‘my Miss Alford’ is not particularly 
pretty,” replied the editor, conscious that the 
green Syed monster was not entirely banished 

‘om that comfortable paradise; ‘‘ at least, I 6 
pose not. She is the sort of girl who is usually 
called interesting. I remember a young man 
who called all the beauties of the season *pleas- 


.’ His phraseology contained no warmer 
epithet. They were.all pleasing. _ I think, with- 
out going too far, I may venture to call Miss 
Alford pleasing,” 

**She is young, of course?” 
* A mere child.” 


**Indeed! A mere child, like Goethe’s Mign- 
on or Hugo’s Esmeralda, I sup P 

This was a very palpable at from the paw of 
the green-eyed one; but Mr. Desmond had set 
his foot upon the plowshare, and he was not 
inclined to withdraw from the ordeal because 
the iron proved a little hotter than he had ex- 
pected to find it. 

“She is not in the least like Mignon. She 
is a very sensible, reasonable young lady, about 
pee of age. Now I know that you 
are dre: y at a loss for some object upon 
which to bestow your sympathy, and it has 
struck me that, with very little trouble to your- 
self, you might confer much kindness on this 
friendless girl. She is of gentle blood, of re- 
fined rearing; and she is quite alone in the 
world; for 1 count her broken-down drunken 
father as less than nothing. She is all inno- 


cence, gratitude and affection; and—” 
“Thideed!”? exclaimed Mrs, Jerningham. 
“You. appear to have studied her character 


with considerable attention.” 

‘She is as simple as a child, and reveals her 
character in half a dozen sentences. Go and 
see her, Emily; and if you are not pleased and 
interested, let your first visit be your last.” 

“And if T should be pleased and interested, 
what then?” 


“Your own heart will answer that question. 
The girl is a lady, exposed to all the miseries of 
genteel poverty, disappointed of one theatrical 
engagement and no! Pkely to be professionally 
employed for some months. I think your first 
impulse will to bring her home with you. 
Her youth is fast fading in her miserable home, 
where there is so much cane ged so little happi- 
ness. You have lamented the emptiness of 

our life, your inability to be of use to your 
‘ellow-crea! se 

“Excuse me, Mr. Desmond, I told you very 
plainly that [ have no taste for philantropy.” 

‘And I took the liberty to disbelieve you. TI 
am sure you do yourself injustice when you pre- 
tend not to be kind and womanly.” 

“ And I am to go about the world adopting 


casual orphans, or any amiable young persons 
who Barn n to be niMicted wit aircrarebio 
fathers, in 


order to atify the charitable in- 
stincts of Mr, Detain, whose nia, is the 
rescue of pretty actresses from the anxieties and 
discomforts of their profession?” , 

“You will do just as you please, Emily,” 
Laurence answered very coldly. ‘(1 thought 
the history of this gi Y's trials would have inter- 
ested you. I mighthaye known that you would 
receive it in your usual spirit.” 

“ And pray what is my usual spirit?” 

“A bits unpleasant one!” 

“Tn # Lama most objectionable person 
because I do not rush to the rescue of Miss Lucy 
Alford, whom you talk of, by the way, as Lucy 
tout court. Shall I order the Brougham, and go 
an h of your paragon to-night?” 


Mrs. Jerning’ : 
made as i ould ring the bell. 
ton’s ge Ware broken by a faint moaning 
sound, as of rem: 


le ee 


* 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


“T shall never again mention the name of my 

gon, Mrs. Jerningham,” said Laurence, ris- 

ing and planting himself with his back to the 

fire-place; “‘ nor will I ever again ask the small- 

est favor at your hands. ou have a positive 
genius for aggravation!” 

“Thank you very much, It is not’ given to 
every one to be so extremely charming as Miss 
Alford.” 

*“Good-night, Mrs. Colton,” said Laurence, 
as the image of the proprieties awoke to life, 
conscious that the atmos Ferg had changed since 
she sunk to her peaceful slumbers. ‘I have a 
little work to do to-night, and must go back to 
town early.” 


ou are not going away,’ she ex- 
unt Fanny is jus 


After this there was perfect harmony for the 
rest of the evening, No one could be more gen- 
tle, more humble, more charming than Mrs. 
Jerningham, after she had goaded the man she 
loved to the verge of madness; but so to goad 
him was a delight that she could not forego. 

Early in the next afternoon the simple inhabi- 
tants of Paul Terrace were electrified by the ap- 
parition of a ane and pair—a brougham, 
on the box whereof sat two servants clad in sub- 
dued and unexceptionable livery—a brougham 
en even o ee tae om of “ all’s 

‘ond recognized as the very archetype of equi- 
= A tremendous ‘noc at the door of Ko. 
20 set Lucy’s heart beating; a pompous voice 
asked if Miss Alford was at home; and in the 
next minute the door of the brougham was 
opened, and two ladies alighted, ladies whose 
furs were alone worth a fortune, as the proprie- 
tress of No. 20 informed her gossips at the first 
opportunity. 
ucy’s heart fluttered like some frightened 
bird in a cage, as Mrs. Jerningham advanced to 
greet her with outstretched hand and pleasant 
smile, It was long since she had been accus- 
tomed to any but the free-and-easy society of 
the green-room, where the ladies called her * St. 
Albans,” and the gentlemen “my dear,” in no 
impertinent spirit, but with a fatherly familiar- 
ity which had, at first, rather amazed her, 

Mrs. Jerningham’s carriage, and sables, and 
elegance, and beauty, were alike startling to 
her; and this handsome lady was Mr. Desmond’s 
friend! The world in which he lived was inhab- 
ited by such people! Oh, what a vulgar, miser- 
able place Paul’s Terrace must have seemed to 
him! what a loathsome den the prison in which 
her father languished, broken-down and deso- 
late! The ex-coach was drinking brandy-and- 
water, and maundering about great “‘ wines,” 
and patrician bear-fights—the battles of Ursa 
Major—in the'prison-ward, as the girl thought 
of him, and enjoying life very tolerably after 
his own fashion. 

‘*Our common friend, Mr. Desmond, has sent 
me to call upon you, Miss Alford,” said the lady 
in sables, with much cordiality of tone and man- 
ner, and with Lucy’s timid. hand in her own. 
““We are to be excellent friends, he tells me; 
and he has given me such an interesting account 
of your professional career, and your love for 
the drama, that I feel already as if I knew you 
quite intimately. I hope I do not seem alto- 
gether a Le to Pa ad 

“Oh, no, indeed,” faltered Lucy. ‘‘ Mr. Des- 
mond told me how kind you are; and I am 


This was all that Miss Alford was capable of 
saying just yet. Mrs. Jerningham had noted 
every detail of her appearance by this time, with 
some touch of that fatal spirit whose influence 
embittered so much of her life. 

“Yes, she is interesting,” thought the visitor, 
“and not exactly pretty; and yet Iam notquite 
convinced of that. Her eyes are very blue and 
large, and have a tender, earnest look, that is 
assumed, no doubt, like the rest of her stage 
tricks; and, I declare, the minx has long black 
eyelashes. I wonder whether she has dyed 
them? That rosy little mouth is painted, no 
doubt, in order to set off her pale re eee 
which of course is pearl-powder, so a ly put 
on that one cannot see it) No doubt these ac- 
eae have a hundred secrets of the Rachel 

Thus whi jealousy , and then spoke the 
milder voice of ae iy penieansioes ter 

“That brown merino dressis dreadfully shab- 
by, almost threadbare about the sleeves; and 
what a horrible place to live in, with children 

laying on the door-step, and fowls—actually 

owls!—in the area. Poor little thing! she really 
seems like a lady—shy and gentle, and alarmed 
by our deur.” c ’ ‘ 

The voice of compassion drowned the gréen- 
eyed one’s insidious whisper, and in a very few 
minutes Mrs. Jerningham had contrived to set 
Lucy at her ease. She made Miss Alford talk 
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of herself, and her ho 
indiscoursing whereof Lucy was careful to avoi 
all mention of the Cat’s-meat-man 

“T want you to come and stay a few days 
with me at Hampton, Miss Alford,” said Emily. 
“You are not looking at all well, and our nice 
roe air will revive "you after all your’ wor- 
ries. week at Hampton would quite set Miss 
Alford up in the matter of health, wouldn’t it, 
Aunt hosp i 

On this s. Colton, of course, seconded her 
niece’s proposal ; but Lucy was evidently at a loss 
to reply to this flattering invitation, 

“Tt wouid be most delightful,” she murmur 
ed. “Icannot thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness. But I think while papa is—away—I 
ought not to—” 

nd here she looked down at her threadbare 
merino dress, and Mrs. Jerningham divined that 
there lay the obstacle. 

‘*T shall take no refusal,” she said, while Lucey 
was wondering whether she could enter society 
in the pink silk she wore for the second act of 
the Lady of Lyons, or the gray moire antique— 
a deceitful and spurious kind of fabric witha 
cotton back—which she wore for Julia in the 
Hunchback, “Thave pledged myself to 
you off to ep and I must keep my woh. 

will not wait for any preparations in the way 
of toilette; you must comein the dress you have 
on, and my maid shall run you up two or three 
dresses to wear while you are with me. Ihave 
a mania for buying bargains, and I have always 
half a dozen unmade dresses in my wardrobe, 
It will be a real charity to take them off my hands 
and leave me free to buy more bargains. I never 
can resist that insidious man who assails me, 
just. as I have finished my shopping, with the 
remark that if I happen to want any thing in 
the way of silks or moires, he can call my at- 
tention toa most valuable opportunity. And I 
yield to the voice of the tempter, and burden 
myself with things I don’t want.” 

After this the question was easily settled. 
Mrs, Jerningham met all ae ifficulties in 
the pleasantest manner, while Mrs. Colton put 
in a kind word every now and then; and, en- 
couraged by so much kindness, Lucy yielded. 
It = a bes ra she pores 4 her father 
and pack her little carpet-bag of indispensables 
between that hour and five o'clock, during 
which interval the two ladies were to Pay, their 
visits, and take their luncheon, while the horses 
had their two hours’ rest, and then return,’ to 
convey Miss Alford to Hampton in the broug- 


Lucy felt like a creature in a dream when the 
archetypal carri had driven away, and she 
was left alone to make her arrangements for the 
visit to Hampton. These were not the first re- 
fined and well-bred women she had met, but 
néver before had she been on visiting terms 
with the proprietress of such sables or such 
an equipage as those possessed by Mrs. Jerning- 


“How good of him to give me such kind 
friends!” she said to herself. She felt scr 
ut her 


y disposed toward Mrs. Jerningham, 
eepest gratitude was given to Laurence, the 
benefactor and champion who had sent this lady 
to her in her hour of difficulty. 

She had many little duties to perform before 
the return of her new friends—little bills to pay, 
a letter to write to her father, and a post-office 
order to procure for the same helpless indi- 
vidual. After paying all debts due to land- 
lady and tradesmen, she reserved for herself 
only one sovereign of the money given her by 
Laurence Desmond. The rest she sent to the 
prisoner. 

“Do not think me unkind if Task you to be very 
careful, dear papa,” she wrote. ‘This money is the 
last we can expect to receive from Mr. Desmond, 
He has been more kind than words can express, 
ee Iam sure you will feel his kindness as deeply as 

Pe Pld 


And then came a description of the strange 
lady, the grand carriage, and_the invitation 
that she would fain have refused, 


“You must not imagine that Iam enjoying my- 
self while you SOUR DADE: eer dear papel he 
continued, ‘I thought that to'refuse Mrs, Jerning- 
ham’s invitation would seem u ious to her, and 
ungrateful to Mr Desmond; sol am aw, khig 
ton. The train will bring me to town in an hour 
whenever you wish to see me, and you have only: to 
write one li . to me, at River Lawi—isn't Lg 
pretty name for a place?—telling me your wis 

order to be immediately obeyed. I have told Mrs. 


nee, and has adopted quite 
ful she has heen lately, X think she 
how disrespec e en ( 

so ted that yo 


place; but the appe. 
settlement of her account have quite 

Thope you do not sit in draughts, and that you take 
eare to secure a corner near the fire. It almost 
breaks my heart to think of you sitting in that 
dreary room, while lam going away to a pleasan 
house. It seems almost heartless in me to go; but, 
believe me, I only do so to avoid offending Des- 


mond. 
“+God bless you, dear papa, and help you in this 
your hour of trouble. Your éver loving child,” 


*Loty.” 
After this letter to her father, Miss Alford 
wrote a note to Laurence Desm i 


ond, thanking 


and disappointments, _ 
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him for his kindness to herself, and putting in | 


a timid little plea for the prisoner in Whitecross 
street. By the time these letters were written 
and , and Lucy’s modest little carpet-bag 

ked, the brougham was again a thing o 


reason of two flaming lamps, that flashed like 
meteors upon the darkness of Ball’s Pond. Lucy 
could not help feeling a faint thrill of pride as 
she stepped into this vehicle, attended to the 
very door by the obsequious Mrs. Wilkins, who 
insisted on getting in the way of that grandidse 
creature in livery whose business it was to open 
and shut the door of the brougham. 

. Jerningham’s bays ormed the dis- 
tance between London and Hampton in about 
two hours, and during the long drive Lucy told 
the two ladies a good deal about herself and her 
father, and the old days in which Laurence Des- 
mond had read for greats” at Henley. All 


this she related without. egotism, and urged | 
seemed interested in all 


thereto by Emily, who 
Miss Alford had to tell, but most especially in- 
terested in her account of Mr. Desmond’s read- 
ing for honors. 

“And was he very industrious?’ she asked; 
“did he work very hard?’ 

“ Well, yes, I believe he read sometimes at 


night; but [ was only nine years old, you know,” | 


replied Lucy, ‘‘and poor mamma used to send 
me to bed very early. - Mr. Desmond and _ his 
two friends used to be on the river nearly all 
day, sometimes training for boat-races, you 
know, and sometimes fishing—spinning for 
jack, I think they used to call it. Iam sure we 
almost lived upon jack, there were so many 
caught.” 

“But surely it was not by spinning for jack 
that Mr. Desmond got his degree?’ 

“*Oh, no; of course he did read, you know, 
because he came to Henley on p' to read. 
I believe there used to be a great deal of read- 
ing done every night after the shutters were 
shut and the lamps lighted. But Mr. Desmond 
used to say he could never work well until he 


had used up his idleness; and he declared that | i 


he never felt himself in such good training for 
cramming Thicksides as after a long day’s punt- 


” 
Bi Se Thicksides!” cried Mrs. Jerning- 
ham, in amazement; “‘ what, in mercy’s name, 
did he mean by that?” 

“Oh, Thicksides is the Oxonian name for 
Thucydides.” 

“How very charming! And at night, when 
the lamps were lighted, Mr. Desmond and your 
father used to cram Thicksides?” 

“Yes, and Cicero; the Philippics, you know, 
and that sort of thing; and the Greek trag- 
edies, and Demosthenes, and Mill’s Logic. I be- 
lieve Mr. Desmond’s friends were both plowed. 
te said that they were not nearly so clever as 


een, your papa thinks him very clever, I 
su 

R ‘apa says he is one of the best Baliol men; 
and Baliol is a college where they work very 
hard, you know.” 

tics as d, Miss Alford, I know nothing of the 


_ ‘I beg your pardon; I only said you know, 
in a general sense, you know. Papa has often 
told me what a silly, vulgar habit 


“*A creature not too bright or 
For human nature’s daily f 

“T am not fit for human nature’s daily food,” 
she said to herself. “I am what the French 
call difficile; not easily pleased by others, never 
quite satisfied with myself. The circumstances 
of my lifé have always been exceptional; but I 
doubt if I should have been a happy woman un- 
der happier circumstances.” 

The question of how much character may or 
may not be molded and influenced by cir- 
cumstances, was a psychological prob too 
difficult for Mrs. Jerningham’s comprehension. 
She knew that she was not happy; and there 
were times when she was inclined to ascribe her 
unhappiness to some radical defect in her own 
character, rather than to her exceptional posi- 


tion. 

She found herself pleased and interested by 
Lucy Alford; but she was nevertheless bent on 
‘measuring the extent of that young lady’s ac- 
quaintance with Laurence Desmond. 

“Tam glad to think that your father consid- 
ers Mr. Desmond so clever,” she said, presently, 
returning to the charge. 

_ “Oh, yes, he is very clever; and as good as he 
is clever,” bia ak with more enthusiasm 
than was quite agreea| je to her questioner. 

“You have seen a greal of him in the course 


of your ife? 
“Oh, yes; I used to be with him and papa a 
great deal at Henley, in the punt, you know, 


‘ood 
” 


| ham was considerin; 
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when Iwas nine years old. I used to catch 
flies for them—blue-bottles, and all sort of flies. 
It seemed very cruel to the flies, you know; 
but Mr. Desmond was so kind to me, and I was 


pac. | pleased to be of any use to him.” 
wonder for the inhabitants of Paul’s Terrace, | 
more especially wonderful upon this occasion by | 


“And have you seen him very often since 
you were nine years old?” 
“Oh, no, very seldom; never until two or 


three weeks ago, when pops wrote to ask him | 


for an introduction to a London manager. But 
in that short time he has been so kind, so good, 
so generous, so thoughtful, that—” 

he rest was expressed by a little choking sob. 

“T am glad to think that he is kind and gen- 
erous and thoughtful,” said Mrs. Jerningham 
very seriously. ‘‘He is my friend, Lucy—a 
very old and intimate friend; and I am more 
pleased to hear him praised than to hear an 
praise of myself. Your gratitude for his kind- 
ness touches me Nery deeply.” 

There was atone of appropriation in this speech 
which was felt rather than understood by Lucy. 
She was conscious that this grand lady of the 
irreproachable brougham | claimed Laurence 
Desmond for her own, and she began to: per- 
ceive how frail a link was that accidental asso- 
ciation which bound him to herself. 

‘Laurence has asked me to be your friend, 
Lucy,” continued Mrs. Jerningham, and some- 
thing that was almost pain smote Lucy’s heart 
as the lady uttered his Christian name for the 
first time in her hearing.. ‘‘ He has requested 
me to be your friend and adviser; and it willbe 
a great pleasure to me to obey his wish. Of 
course it will be much better for you to accept 
friendship from me than from him, Lucy. That 
kind of thing could not go on forever, you 
know.” 

“Oh, of course not,” murmured Lucy. She 
was too innocent to perceive the real drift of 
this remark. She thought that Mrs. Jerning- 
the business entirely from 
a pecuniary point of view. ‘‘Of course I know 
that Mr. Desmond could not afford to go on 
helping papa as_ he has been helping him,” she 
said ; “it would be very shameful of us to wish 
it.” 


‘* You could not.afford to receive money from 
him any longer, Lucy,” returned the voice of 
worldly wisdom from the lips of Mrs. Jerning- 
ham. ‘It would be a most improper position 
for you to occupy. _In future you must tell me 
your troubles, and I shall always be glad to help 
you; but all confidences between you and Mr. 
pasta had much better come to an end.” 

“T do not want to confide in him; that is to 
say, I do not want to ask favors of him,” replied 
peor Lucy, much distressed by this stern dic- 
tum. .“* Bat my friendship for him cannot 
come to an end. I cannot so easily forget his 
kindness. If I were at the antipodes, and with 
no hope ever to see his face again, I should 
think of him with the same regard and grati- 
tude to my dying day. If I live to be an old, 
old woman, I shall always think of him as my 
truest and. kindest friend.” 

“Your grateful feelings are very creditable; 
but I hope you will not express yourself in that 
manner to other people, Lucy. You talkin a 
way thatsounds theatrical, and rather bold. A 
girl of your age ought not to be so very enthu- 
siastic about any gentleman.” 

“Not when he been so good, so gener- 
ous?” 

“Not under any circumstances. You may be 
as grateful as Androcles, or the lion—which was 
it that was grateful, by-the-bye+—but you need 
not indulge in that kind of rhapsody; it is not 
in very good taste.” 

This was the first time Lucy had heard of 
taste, in the modern-society sense of the word. 
She submitted to Mrs. Jerningham’s sentence. 
The voice of a lady admired and respected by 
Laurence Desmond must be sacred as the voices 
of Delphos. 

The carriage rolled into the shrubberied drive 
at River Lawn presently, and then Lucy beheld 
flashing lights, and a vestibule with bright tes- 
selated pavement, and pictures on the walls, and 
open doors leading into the ay ae prettiest 
rooms she had ever seen in her life; and in the 
dining-room was set forth that banquet so dear 
to the heart of every true woman—a tea-dinner. 
Quaint oldsilver tea and coffee service, turquoise- 
blue cups and saucers, an antique oval tea-tray, 
a pierced cake-basket that would make a collec- 
tor’s mouth water; substantial fare in the way 
of tongue and chicken and game pie; a room, 
adorned as only perfect taste, allied with wealth, 
can adorn a room, were the things that greeted 
Lucy Alford’s eyes as she looked round her for 
the first time in her new friend’s home. It 
was scarcely strange that such a room should 
seem to her almost like a picture of fairy-land, 
as contrasted with those dingy lodgings in Ball’s 
Pond, where the last few weeks of her existence 
had been spent. She thought of her father in 
his dreary prison-ward, and she could not quite 
put away from her the feeling that she no 
right to be amid such pleasant surroundings. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
. DECEITFUL ABOVE ALL THINGS. 
Tue fair river that wound like a broad ribbon 
of silver ieee 22 the lands of Harold Jerning- 
ham did not flow more evenly than was the 


course of existence at the bailifi’s cottage. M. 
dé Bergerac’s great book grew slowly and stead- 
ily in_ bulk, and developed day by day from 
chaos into form; while Helen’s simple life went 


on, eventless and purposeless perhaps, if meas- 


ured by the ordinary standard by which the 
world measures existence, every hour filled with 
pleasant occupation, every morning bringing 
with it some new delight. Her father, her books, 
her dog, her piano, her birds, her dairy. 

her poultry-yard—these were the delights of 
Helen’s life, and these left her no leisure for the 
ordinary aspirations of young ladyhood. It is 
not to be Sy wat that so charming a damsel 
was neglected or ignored by neighboring fami- 
lies. elen had to receive an occasional morn- 
ing visitor, and was obliged sometimes. to with- 
draw the declaration that she never went out, 
in favor of some friendly matron hunting pretty 
girls for a garden-party, or presentable pianistes 
for a musical evening. But she went out very. 
seldom. Her home-life was inexpressibly dear 
to her, and an evening’s absence from the be- 
loved father’s side seemed like a breakin her 
existence. What could people give her at gar- 
den parties or musical evenings that was equal 
to her father’s society? 

““T meet no one who can talk like you, papa,” 
she said, on returning, blooming and .radiant, 
from a neighboring mansion, not elated because 
she had been enjoying herself espeeially abroad, 
but because she was pleased to come home. 
““Why should I take the trouble to put on this 
white dress, and crush all the little flounces 
that poor Nanon insists upon ironing with her 
own hands, in order to hear people say stupid 
things, when I am always so much happier with 

you in this dear old room? I am afraid I must 
a blue-stocking, papa, for I cannot enjoy the 
perpetual talk about operas and morning-con- 
certs, and new curates and croquet-parties, that 
I hear whenever I go out. Ihave no genius for 
croquet, you see, papa; and Iam always being 
crogued into some ignominious position by the 
good players. There seems to be no such thin 
as generosity in croquet. It is an epitome o: 
life, I suppose. Self-interest. governs every 
stroke of the mallet; and if your dearest friend 
is on the opposite side, you do your utmost to 
croquet her to the very antipodes.” ‘ 

It was very pleasant to Eustace Thorburn to 
discover that the country society had so_little 
fascination for his employer’s daughter. It had 
been anguish to him to see her borne away to 
halls of dazzling light, or paradisaic croquet- 
grounds, whither he might notfollow. He loved 
her with a young man’s love—pure, honest and 
enthusiastic.. The depth and intensity, the ab- 
negation of self, which constitutes the religion 
of Aves were as yet only latent in his breast. It 
was the summer-morning of life, and the bark 
that bore the lovers onward upon the enchanted 
waters was floating with the stream. The hour 
of the turning tide would be the hour to test the 
strength of tace Thorburn’s devotion. At 
present all was smooth and bright and happy 
and the affection which these young people elt 
for one another grew imperceptibly in the hearts 
of each. Helen did not. know why her life seemed 
to her so perfect in its calm happiness. Eustace 
believed that he was battling manfully with his 
own weakness, and that every day brought him 
nearer to the hour of victory. 

“T am resigned to the thought that Helen 
de Bergerac may never be my wife,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘and yet Tam almost happy.” 

He might haye said, quite happy; for a ha 
piness more perfect than any man can hope 
experience twice in his life made his new home 
a paradise for him. He washa) PY because, un- 
known to himself, he. still hoped; he was happy 
because he was still the friend and companion 
of his idol. 

“What is to become of me when my task here 
is finished?” he asked himself. But this was a 
line of thought that he dared not pursue; beyond 
that bright home all was darkness. 

M. de Bergerac looked on at the little Arca- 
dian comedy, and wondered. The scholar was 
too unskilled in the study of youthful hearts to 
read the mysterious cipher in which the secret 
thoughts of lovers are written. He saw thatthe 
young people were very well pleased with each 
other’s society, but he saw no more; nor did he 
disturb’ himself by doubts or apes ad 
Harold Jerningham contemplated the same com- 
edy with angry feelings in his breast; he envied 
these oung. people the brightness of their morn- 
ing. The eeling was mean and detestable. Mr. 
Jerningham knew this, and hated himself; but 
the bitter envy of youth and happiness was not 
to be banished from his heart. “The heart of 
man is deceitful above all things and desperate- 
ly wicked,” cries the prophet; and if it was even 
so with the people of , what must it be with 
such a man as Mr. Jerningham, who had never 
recognized any other god than himself, and the 
fancy or the passion of the hour, and who at. 
best had known for his only law that vague in- 
stinet—half pride, half shame, which bad men 
oat is cite possible that hi ; 

is quite im ible a man who per- 
forms > d and cherishes no ambition can 
escape that fatal decline which leads to the 
region of moral darkness. Harold Jerningham 
had cherished some faint hope of distinction at 
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the beginning of his life, He had made his 
venture in the lottery, and had drawn, not ex- 
actly a blank, but a number so infinitely be- 
neath his expectation that it seemed to him'as 
worthless: 

There had been a time when the master of 
Secale fresh from a successful universit 
eareer, and steeped to the very lips in Gree 
verse, had fancied himself a poet. The dream 
which was so sweet to Eustace Thorburn, had 
shed its glamour over his pathway. Even the 
sweets of fame had come to him in some small 
measure, but not that laurel crown which he 
had» héped to win; so he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, laughed at his critics, and wandered away 
to the sunny lands where life itself is unwritten 
poetry. Young Jerningham of Brazenose was 
a very brilliant young man, but he lacked that 
divine spark, that touch of the superhuman, 
which men call genius.: He had not the fire 
the pluck, the energy, the passion of that young 
lordling who answered his contemptuous critics, 
not with English Bards and Scotch Reviewers— 
that was — the tour de force of a pamphlet- 
eer—but with Childe Harold, the inspired verse 
of a poet supremely unconscious of public and of 
eritics, under'the sway of a possession no less 
— than that which gave a prophetic voice to 

assan 


dra. 

Mr. Jerningham had discovered that a hand- 
some face, a manner eminently successful in 
feminine'society, an intimate acquaintance with 
elassic literature, a fine fortune, and some am- 
bition for literary fame, do not make a Byron; 
and tobe any thing less than Byron seemed to 
Mr. Jerningham synonymous with failure. “I 
am like the tiger,” said Byron. ‘“‘If I do not 
succeed with the first spring, I go back growl- 
ing to my cave.” Mr. Jerningham was 
like the tiger. He went back to his cave, and 
remained there. ‘‘Casar or nothing,” he had 
said to himself when he made his venture. The 
result was nothing. 

The fact that he had thus aspired and failed, 
may have had some slight influence upon his 
feelings on the subject of Eustace Thorburn. 
The young man’s ambitious hopes were never 
ae ed. It was only by the glow upon his 

ce, and the warmth of his words when he 
praised the poets of the past, that he uncon- 
sciously revealed the bent of his mind. For the 
rest, Mr. Jerningham heard a great deal about 
the young poet’s hopes and dreams from Helen, 
who was his confidante and adviser. - 

‘“He helps me so kindly with all my studies, 
that it is the léast I can do to be interested in 
his poems,” Helen said, as if she felt herself 
bound to apologize for the warmth of her inter- 
est in this subject. ‘‘ He is writing a long poem 
preg ee the style of Mrs. Browning’s Au- 
rora Leigh, only with a much prettier story for 
the — work; and he has read me little bits 
—such noble verses! And then he writes an oc- 
easional short poem, just as the fancy strikes 
him. He has had << all of these a 
in the magazin: es. Perhaps you wo ike to 
see them?’ 

Helen rose as if to go in search of the maga- 
zines, but Mr. Jerningham stopped her with a 
hasty gesture of deprecation. 

“Please spare me the short poems, my dear 
Helen,” he said. ‘‘I have giving uP reading my 
Horace and Catullus; since I have passed the 
poetic age. Don’t ask me to read magazin 
verses.” ie 

Helen looked very much disappointed. 

“T dare say two thousand years hence learned 
men will be disputing about a false quantity in 
= = Mr. ne ap eigen 2 father. 

‘Not eve: t can hope thought great 
in ‘his oaks ei . Do you sultettibes tint 
preface of Webster’s to the White Devil, in 
which he names all the dramatists of the day, 
and last of all, ‘without wrong so to be named, 
the right happy and copious industry of Master 
Shakspeare? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Jerningham. ‘‘I don’t 
think either Shakspeare or Moliere» had the 
faintest suspicion that he was to be immortal. 
It is ~on§ once in a thousand years that a poet 
drinks the cup of triumph that Byron drained 
to the very lees. He tasted the lees, and died 
with the bitterness of them’ on his lips. He 
might have tasted nothing but lees had he lived 
longer. For one man who dies too soon, @ 
hundred die too late. Thereis a golden oppor- 
C v man’s career, 
but few are wise enough to seize 1t.. If the first 
Napoleon had fallen at Austerlitz, he would 
have taken high rank among the demi-gods. De 

incey suggests that even Commodus might 
have made a shred of character for himself ony 
dying. immediately after a triumphant display 
of his geni toxophilite.” " 

Mr. ingham’s distaste for his friend’s see+ 
retary didnot keep him away from the cottage. 
He came at all times and seasons, and if 
only: possibility of happiness had been found 
in that house, he could. not have seemed less 
inclined to leave it, or less eager to return to 
it.,, Weeks; andeven months, passed, and he 
still remained in England, sper a few days 
every now and then at the bijou house in Park 

v 5 Gabel is ‘headquarters. 
Capricious in all te he came when 
he e when he pleased. 


eS te 


Theodore de Bergerac loved and trusted him, 
as it was his nature to love and trust those 
whom he thought worthy of his friendship. 
The welcome 
bec c cordial. 
se 


He had never pictured to him- 
so calm a haven. 


“Tf I could spend the rest of my life here, I | 


might die a good Christian,” he said to him- 


self; until little by little he came to understand | 


that those feelings;which made the bailiff’s cot- 
tage so pleasant to him were not altogether 
Christian-like. 

He hated Eustace Thorburn. He envied him 
his youth, his hopefulness, his chances of future 
distinction; above all, he envied him the love of 
Helen de Bergerac. Yes, there was the sting. 
Youth, hope, chances of future glory, might 
have been given to this young man, and Harold 
Jerningham would let him go by with a care- 
less sneer. But Eustace Thorburn had more 
than these gifts; he had the love of a pure and 
bright young creature, whose purity and bright- 
ness had touched the heart of this middle-aged 
sybarite as it had never been touched before. 

is fancy, his vanity, his pride of conquest had 
been the motive ts eae to sustain him in by- 
gone victories. e 
and had awakened suddenly to see fancy’s radi- 
ant vision vanish before the chill gray light of 
reality’s cheerless dawn. 

But this time the dream was fairer than any 
of those old forgotten visions. This time the 
heart of the man, and not the fancy of the poet 
only, was touched and subjugated. It was 
many years since the master of Greenlands had 
bade farewell to the follies and delusions of 
youth, and he had believed the farewell eternal. 
And now, in a moment, unbidden, dreams, delu- 
sions and folly returned to hold hi 
sway; and in his self-communings he confessed 
that it was no common sentiment which made 
Helen’s presence so delightful, and no common 


hat awaited him was always | 


had dreamed his dreams | 


with fatal | 


prejudice that rendered Eustace Thorburn so | 


odious. 

He confessed to himself as much as this; and 
knowing this, he lingered at Greenlands, and 
came day after day to sit beside his friend’s 
hearth, or loiter in his friend’s garden. And 
why should he not snatch the brief hours of 


happiness which yet remained for him—the In- | 


dian summer of his life? 

‘‘T aman old man,” he said to himself; ‘at 
least, inthe eyes of this gil I must seem an 
old man. She will never know that I regard 
her with any warmer sentiments than a fatherly 
kind of friendship. She will dream her own 
dreams, and thi 
scious of her influence on mine. d by-and- 
by, after a few months of sentimental flirtation, 
she will marry this young secretary, or some 
other man, young, self-satisfied, good-looking, 
empty-headed, and utterly unable to understand 
how divine a treasure the Fates have bestowed 
upon him.” 

With such philosophy as this did Mr. Jer- 


her own thoughts, uncon- | 
| the planet Mars. Now it seems to me that you 


ningham trifle with his conscience, or rather that | 


vague'sense of honor which stood him instead 
of conscience. But there were times when 


poiewee eure poor comfort to the soul of this | 


unprincip. 
known what it was to set a seal upon his lips or 
a curb upon his will. There were hours of en- 
vious rage, of dark remorse, of vain passionate 
broodings on the things that might have been; 
there were hours in which the spirits of evi 
claimed Harold Jerningham for their own, and 
walked about with him; and hovered around his 
bed, as he slept, and made his dreams hideous 
with shapeless horrors. He looked back Ae a 
his early drea and laughed at their folly. 
He was like that French libertine, who, in writ- 
ing of his youthful caprices, said, “‘ My hour for 
loving truly and profoundly had not yet come.” 
That fateful hour which comes to every man had 
eome to him too late. 

What special charm in this girl enthralled 
his mind and melted his heart? He did not 
know. It could scarcely be her beauty, for his 


life had been spent among beautiful women, 
and his heart had long ago become impervious 
to the fascination of a fair and noble J -Tt 


may have been her innocence, her ‘youth, her 
gentleness, that had subdued this world-weary 
cynic—the' poet charm of her surroundings, the 
sweet repose which seemed a part of the very at- 
mosphere she breathed. 
es, in this youthful Sag there lurked the 
tent charm that held Harold. Jerningham. 
The girl, with her sweet confiding face and pure 
thoughts, the rustic life, the perfume of Arca- 
dia, composed the subtle charm that had intoxi- 
cated Mr. Jerningham’s senses. hat-is so 
delightful as novelty to an idle blase creature 
of the Jerningham type? The lifeat Greenlands 
had all the charm of novelty; it was fresh, 
piquant, exhilarating, because of its very inno- 
cence; and as it had never been in Mr. Jerning- 
ham’s creed to deny himself any pleasure, he 
at the neglected house in which his fa- 
ther and mother had died. He spent his even- 


egotist, who until now had never | 


ings at the balliff’s cottage, and left the issue te | 


fate. 

“She will never know how tenderly her fa- 
ther’s old friend loves her,” he said to himself; 
“and at the worst I get prevent her throwing 
herself away upon an adventurer,” 


/ 


| mer-day’s dream. It 


CHAPTER XXII, 
DANIEL MAYFIELD’S COUNSEL: } 
THE great book and his own studies afforded 
Mr. Thorburn ample occupation for all his days 
and nights. If his days had been twice as lon 
as they were, in his days the young man would 
have found work for all his hours. He was 
very ambitious, and had that passionate love 
of learning for its own sake, which marks the 
predestined scholar. But with all a Bently or 
a Porson’s delight in the niceties of a Greek 
verb or the ‘use of a preposition, he was as free 
from pedantry as from every other affectation. 
In the garden, on the river, by the piano, or on 
the croquet lawn, he was a match for the most 
empty-headed bachelor in Berkshire; and if he 
played croquet on mathematical principles, he 
was careful to keep that fact to Ai f. He 
had a knack of doing. everything well, and 
even Mr. Jerningham was fain to admit that he 
was in tone and manner irreproachable. Never 
was the boyish [candor of light-hearted youth 
more pleasantly blended with the self-possession 
of accomplished manhood. Grave and earnest 


| when good taste required that he should be 


| 


serious; in his moments of expansion full of en- 
thusiasm and vivacity; always deferential to 
superior age and attainments, yet entirely with- 
out sycophancy, profoundly respectful in his in- 
tercourse with women—Eustace Thorburn was a 
man who made friends for himself unconsciously. 

““T am very proud of my daughter,” M. de 
Bergerac said to Harold Jerningham one day, 
when they had been talking of the secretary; 
“but I should have been prouder still of such a 
son as that young man.” 

“T have no passion for pattern young men,” 
replied Mr. Jerningham. “I dare say your 
model secretary is very amiable. You pay him 
asalary for being’ amiable, you’ see, and he oc- 
cupies a very pleasant position in your house. 
But I cannot quite understand how you could 
bring yourself to admit a stranger to the very 
bosom of your family. The arrangement re- 
minds me a little of those curious advertise- 
ments one sees in the Times. A family who 
occupy a house that is too large for its require- 
ments invite a gentleman engaged in the city 
during the day to share the delights of their too 
spacious mansion; and they peony him cheey- 
ful society—imagine the horror implied in 
pledging yourself to be cheerful ail the year 
round for a gentleman engaged in the city!— 
and the gentleman comes to be welcomed to 
the arms of the family that knows about as 
much of his antecedents, or his qualities of 
head and heart, as if he were an inhabitant of 


receive Mr. Thorburn very much on the same 
principle.” 

“Not at all. I had Mr. Desmond’s credentials 
for my secretary’s character.” 

“And how much does Mr. Desmond. know of 
your secretary ?” 

‘‘T.can scarcely tell you that. I know that 
Desmond’s letter of recommendation was very 
eee and that the result has justified the 
etter. 

“And you do not even know who and what 
the young man’s father was?” 
re do not; but Z — pledge my a le 
the young man’s honesty of purpose, and I am 
not Inclined to trouble myself about his father:” 

This conversation was eminently provoking 
to Mr. Jerningham. He had of late found him- 
self tccunentot by’an irritating curiosity upon 
the subject of Eustace Thorburn. He wanted 
to know who and what this man was whom he 


| envied with so iniquitous an envy, whom he 
| hated with a hatred so utterly unprovoked. Had 


he good blood in his veins, this young adven- 
turer, who carried himself with an easy grace 
that could scarcely have been given to a plebeian? 
Mr. Jerningham was a Conservative in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word, and did not believe in 
nature’s nobility. He watched Eustace Thor- 
burn with cold critical eyes, and was fain to 
admit that in this young man there were no 
traces of vulgar origin. fey 

“And they say he is like me,” Mr. Jerning- 
ham said to himself, ‘‘Was I ever as - 
some as that, as bright, as candid in tone and 
frank in manner? I think not. Life was too 
smooth for me when I was:a young man, and 
prosperity spoiled me.” 

Cae: ee sab see nee at the —— of 
is youth, and remem! ow prosperous the 
pelibeen: and was fain to confess to himsel? 
that it might have been better for/him if For- 
tune had been less lavish of her gifts. Absolute 
power is a crucial test that’ few men can stand. 
Absolute power makes a Caligula or a Heli- 
ogabalus, a Sixtus the Fourth or an Alexander 
the Sixth; and do not wealth, and looks, 
and youth, and a decent amount of talent, con- 
stitute a power as absolute as the dominion of 

ee or papal Rome? — } 

e Mr. Jerningham lingered idle, discon- 
contented, ill at ease, amid that Berkshire land- 
scape which made Eustace Thorburn’s paradise, 
the young man’s life crept. on sweet as a sum- 
dawned upon him of 
late that he was not liked by the master of 
Greenlands, and he endured that affliction with 
becoming patience. He would have wished to 
be liked and trusted by all mankind, since hig 


- and that woman, Mrs. Willows, told me 
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own heart knew only kindly feelings, except 
always against that one man who had to answer 
for his mother’s broken life. He wished tobe 
on good terms with everybody; but if a cynical 
biididlle-aged gentleman chose to dislike him, he 
was the last of men to court the cynical gentle- 
man’s liking. 

“T dare say Mr. Jerningham thinks there is 
a kind of impertinence in my likeness to him,” 
Eustace thought, when Harold’s — had watch- 
ed him with a more than usually disdainful gaze. 
“He is angry with the nature that has made a 
nameless adventurer somewhat after his image. 
Am I like him, I wonder? Yes, I see a look of 
his face in my own when I look in my a 
a 
reminded her of my father; so Mr. Jerningham 
must be like my father. I can almost fancy my 
father that kind of man—cold and proud and 
selfish; for I know that Mr. Jerningham is sel- 
Ke jin spite of M. de Bergerac’s praise of 

ml, 

The idea that Harold Jerningham must needs 

some faint resemblance to the father whom 
Eustace had never seen, quickened the youn: 
man’s interest in him: The two men watch 
each other and thought of each other and won- 
dered about each other with ever-increasing 
interest, each seeking to fathom the hidden 
depths of the other’s nature, each baffled by that 
conventional external life which raises a kind 
of barrier between the real and the artificial man- 

Mr. Jetningham was a master of the art of 
concealing his sentiments, and Eustace, frank, 
true and young as he was, kept all his gravest 
thoughts locked in his own breast; so, after 
meeting nearly every oe for some months, the 
two men knew very little more of each other 
than they had known after the first week of 
their intercourse. 

Early in June, when the den and park, 
ip despentanigtoatutulAnail omiy someon 

y utiful in the early summer, 
eiaese left that Arcadian p ise forta week’s 
hard labor in the manuscript-room of the Brit- 
ish’ Museum, where there were certain docu- 
ments bearing upon the subject of M. de Ber- 
gerac’s magnum opus—records of trials for 
witchcraft; ghastly confessions wrung from the 
white lips of writhing wretches in the torture- 
chamber of medieval England; hideous details 
of trials and auto-da-fe in the days when the 
great stonescaffold stood at the gates of Seville, 
and the smoke and the stench of burning here- 
tics darkened the skies of Spain. 

Eustace shared his uncle Dan’s lodging on 
this occasion as on the last, to the delight of 
both. To Daniel Mayfield his nephew’s pres- 
ence was like a glimpse of green fields and cool- 
ing waters seen athwart the dried sands of a 
desert. 

‘*¥You are like a summer wind blowing the 
hopes and joys of my youth back to me,” said 
Daniel, as the two men dined together on the 
first evening. ‘‘ You are not like your mother, 
dear boy; but you have a look of hers in your 
eyes when you are at ot best.” 

“T have told that I am like my father,” 
said Eustace thoughtfully. 

“Told by whom?” 

“By Mrs. Willows—Sarah Kimber—my 
mother’s friend.” 

‘Indeed! Yes; Sarah Kimber must have 
seen that man.” 

‘* And you never saw him?” 

“Never. I was in London at the time. If 
I had been at Bayham, things might have 
been— Ah, well, we always think we could have 
saved our darli from ruin or death if we had 
been at hand. God would not save her. But 
who knows if it was not better for her to have 
sinned and suffered and repented, and lived her 
pare, unselfish life for twenty years, to die hum- 

and trusting at the last as she did, than to 
have married some vulgar prosperous trades- 
own hard and bitter and 


sas 1 
our 


drudgery and turm: 
The Great Perhape 


rattling tling 

ing me as I tranip along, I think of the golden- 
paved city, that has no need of either sun or 
moon toshine in it, but is lighted with the glory 
of God; and I wish that the farce was over and 
the curtain dropped.” 

Much more was said about the mild and in- 
offensive creature whom these two men had 
loved so dearly. To Eustace there was supreme 
comfort in this quiet talk about the unforgotten 
dead. After there came more cheerful 
talk. ‘Daniel Mayfield was anxious to i 
what his nephew’s life was like at Greenlands. 

_ “Tt is not an unprofitable life, at any rate,” 
he said, with a proud smile; ‘for those little 
poems you sen? me now end then for the maga- 


zines show a marked growth of mind. It ripens, 
the mind; and the heart is not absorbed by the 
brain. That is the point. It is so. difficult to 
keep heart and: brain. alive together. .Do-you 
remember what Vasari said of Giotto, ‘IZ re- 
nouvela Vart, parceqwil mit plus de bonte dans 
les tetes? There is bonte in your verses, my 
lad; and if Dan Mayfield is anything of a judge 
of literary yearlings; you may safely enter 
yourself for some of the great events. Of 
course you will not depend upon verse-making 
for your daily bread. Verse-maki ng is_the 
Sabbath of a hard-working literary life. You 
will find good work to do without descending to 
such cab-horse labor as mine has been, And 
take to heart this one precept throughout your 
literary career: you have only one master, and 
that master is the British public. For your 
critics, if they are honest, respect and honor 
them withall your heart and mind; accept their 
blame in all humility, and be diligent to learn 
whatever they can teach. But when the false 
prophets assail you—they who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves—the critics who are no critics, but un- 
successful writers or trade rivals in disguise—be 
on your guard, and take care of your cheese, 
You know the fable: the fox flattered the raven 
until the weak-minded bird dropped her cheese. 
The fox goes on another principle nowadays, 
and abuses the raven; but for the same — 
Remember my warning, Eustace, and don’t 
drop your cheese. The public, your master, has 
@ very rs 5 way of expressing its opinion. If 
the public likes ne book, the public will read 
it; if not, the public will assuredly let it alone; 
and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, 
in the way of criticism, cannot set your book 
up or knock your book down unless the reading 
public is with them. Accept this brief ser- 
mon, Eustace, from a man who-has lived and 
suffered.” 

Those were pleasant hours which the two men 
spent together, sitting late into the night talking 
of books and of men, of worlds seen and unseen; 
metaphysical, practical, poo theological 
by turns, as the stream of talk flowed onwar 
in its wandering way; erratic as the most way- 
ward brook that ever strayed by hill-side and 
meadow. 

Eustace believed in his uncle Dan as the 

atest of men; and, indeed, in close compan- 
onship the most stolid of companions could 
scarcely refrain from some expression of won- 
der and delight on beholding so much uncon- 
— power, rapes Sayre of pepnakt, mek cea 
of fancy, such grand imaginings—all scatter 
Seite dadadhtae’ creck leas ie, thet wits. hick 
Daniel Mayfield wasted his more. substantial 
possessions in the shape of sovereigns and half- 
crowns. A dangerous enemy, a warm friend, a 
itiless assailant, a stanch champion, large of 
fea and large of brain, with more of Ben Jon- 
son than of e, more of Dryden than 
of Pope, more of Steele than of Addison—such 
was Daniel Mayfield, essayist, reviewer, his- 
torian—what you will; always excellent, and 
sometimes great; but never so pure and admi- 
rable a creature as when he sat smoking his 
mee: um dreamily, and looking across the 
blue mists of tobacco at the nephew he loved. 

“And you are really and truly happy at 
Greenlands?’ he said, after the young man had 
we him a good deal about his life in Berk- 

2. 
‘* Happier than I ever was: before in a stran- 
r’s house,” answered Eustace, ‘‘ though Mr. 
erningham ‘evidently considers me an in- 
truder.” 

“ Never mind Mr. Ucteeenee sce do not 
exist to please him. M. de Bergerac likes you, 
and ie emoiselle—she tolerates you, I sup- 
pose 


A crimson blush betrayed that secret which 
Eustace Thorburn was so incapable of keeping. 

‘‘Ho, ho!” cried Daniel; ‘‘that is: where we 
are, is it? We are in love with our employer’s 
daughter! Take care, Eustace; that way mad- 
ness lies.” 

“T know that,” the young man answered, 
gravely. ‘‘I have kept that in my mind ever 
since I first went to Greenlands.” 

“Ever since? Ah, then, it is an old story!” 

“T kmow the chances are against me, and I 
mean to cure myself, sooner or later; unless— 
Well, Uncle Dan, I can’t teach myself to look at 
this business as altogether desperate. M. de 
Bergerac is goodness. generosity, simplicity it- 
self; and as for Helen— Don’t think me a 
coxcomb or a fool if Isay I believe she loves me. 
We have been a pea for nearly a year, you 
see, like brother sister; I teaching her Greek, 
she teaching me music. I play the basses.of her 
duets—you remember how my 7 mother 
taught me when I was a child—and we have all 
kinds of tastes and predilections and enthusiasms 
in common. I cannot believe we could be so 

there were not 


pastoral comedy that is being enacted under his 
very nose!” 

‘*T doubt it. He is simplicity itself.” 

“And don’t you think, Eustace, that, in:con- 
sideration for that sweet childlike simplicity 
which so often goes with scholarship, you are 
bound to tell him the truth?. You see; your 
position in the house is a privilege which you 
can scarcely enjoy with the consciousness of this 
treasonable secret. Tell M.. de Bergerac the 
whole truth—your plans, your chances of future 
distinction—and ascertain from his own lips 
whether there is any hope for you.” 

‘‘And if he tells me there is no hope?” 

“Well, that will. seem like a death-blow, of 
course. But if the girl really loves you, her 
heart will be always on your side. In that case 
I should say wait, and put your trust in Time— 
Time, the father of Truth, as Mary Stuart call- 
ed him when she wanted to obtain belief fora 
bouncer—and oh, what an incredible number of 
royal bouncers were carried to and fro in the 
dispatches of that period! Wait, Eustace, and 
when you have e a hit in the literary world, 
you can carry your laurel crown to M. De Ber- 
gerac, and make an appeal against his stern de- 
cision,” 

‘And in the meantime, while the laurels are 
growing for my crown, some one else will marry 

elen, 

‘‘ Very probably, if her love for you is ens 
the caprice of: a boarding-schoo] miss, in whic 
case you will be better off without her. Don’t 
look at me so despairingly, dear boy. You can 
not get five-and-forty to regard these things 
with the eyes of five-and-twenty., I have had 
my own dream and my own disappointment. 
and have gone my ways, and can not tell 
whether I am the worse or the better for my 
loss. Do you remember that tender little essay 
of Charles Lamb’s, in which he tells us about the 
children that might have been—the dear, loving, 
penis creatures that never lived except in Elia’s 

ams? Ihave my little family too, Eustace: 
and of a night, when I sit alone and the candles 
burn dim on yonder table, they come out of the 
dusky corners, and stand at my knee, and I talk 
to them, and tell them of the things that might 
have been if they had ever been born, And yet 
how do I know that they wouldn’t, have turned 
out the veriest little rascals and scoundrels in 
Christendom, and the torment of my existence? 
I have missed the home that I once dreamed of; 
but Lhave my pipe, and my rare old books, and 
my faithful friends who come sometimes of an 
evening to play a rubber with me—as Elia’s 
friends used to come to him—and I take things 

uietly, and say Islam. Be honest and true, 
ustace, and leave the rest to the destiny that 
shapes our ends,” 

‘*T have thought that it might be oF duty to 
tell M. de Berea the truth,” said Eustace 
pa ‘but then, you see, [have set a - 
watch upon every look and word. I have pre- 
served my own proper position as a paid secre- 
tary with punctilious care. What harmis there 
in my presence in that house, where Iam so 
nappy so long as I keep my secret?” 

‘But can you tell how long you may keep it?” 
asked the incredulous Daniel, ‘‘or how many 
times you betray it in a single day to every one 
except that dreaming student, who hasevidently 
no eyes to see any thing that lies beyond his 
own desk? Your girlish blush betrayed you to 
me—blushes and looks and tones and_ sighs 
will betray you to the demoiselle, and. then 
some day the great discovery will be made all 
at once, and you will find yourself in a false 


position. ; 

“Yes, Uncle Dan;I begin to think you are 
right. T should be a scoundrel to profit by that 
dear old man’s simplicity. I will tell him the 
truth, and leave Greenlands, Ah, you can not 
imagine how happy I have been there. And 
then I am so use to M. de Bergerac. The 
great book will come to a stand-still again, orat 
any rate go on very slowly And lam so in- 
terested in my work. It seems very hard, 
Uncle Dan; but I suppose it must be done.” 

‘‘Tt had better be done, my dear boy... Be- 
sides, you may not lose by your candor. M, de 
Se may tell you to remain.” 

“*T can not hope that. But I will take your 


| advice; the truth is always the best.” 


‘* Always best and wisest.” 

It was thus decided. Eustace shook his un- 
cle’s hand in silence, and retired pale and sor- 
nes The — ee felt < keenly: ee, he 

some’ of the Spartan’s feeling in his re- 
lations with this beloved nephew. : 

‘T have kept him away from me because I 
love him; and now I take him from this girl be- 
cause I love him,” he thought as he smoked: his 
last pipe in cheerless solitude. ‘I am more 
watchful of his honor than I ever was of my 
own.” | . i 3B ¢ ez 

There was very little more said) about Green- 
lands during the few een days of Eustace 
sprennees — His face tol ee that the 

ie was i. e young Spartan determ- 
ined to do his duty. 


CHAPTER XX... 
On the last night of Eustace Thorburn’s abode 


in his uncle’s lodgings the two men sat even 
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Jerningham were sitting by a tea-table under 
the chestnut-trees, deep in a learned cn 
upon the history of amism; while Helen 
busied herself. with the cups and saucers, and 
looked up every now and then to join in the ar- 
gument.or to laugh at the acrimony of the dis- 


putants. 

“So Mr. Jerningham has not left Berkshire, 
although he talked of startin; 
expedition to Norway last week,” thought Eus- 


tace, not too well pleased to see the master of + 
Greenlands so completely at home in that dear | 


abode which he was himself so soon to leave. 
Helen started up from the tea-table with a 
little exclamation of delight as the returnin; 
traveler came across the lawn. She blush 
as she welcomed him; but blushes at eighteen 
mean very little. Mr. Jerningham stopped in 
the middle of a sentence and watched the young 
= with attentive eyes as she shook ds 
we We ae Ip eae back agai 

@ are so see you in 
Mr. Thorburn. we ohe said. “‘ We have fittebad 
you.so much—haven’t we, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear, Ihave been very much at a 
loss for my kind assistant,” answered M. de 
Bergerac. “‘Would you imagine it possible, 
eben, that any = can pretend to ae 

original i mius-and creative power 0 - 
homet? 

And hereupon M. de Bergerac entered upon 
a long disquisition on the subject that was dear- 
est to his heart, and Eustace had to listen in 
reverential silence, while he was paging i 
tell Helen about the little commissions he 


executed for her in town, or to inquire into the | 


health of her song-birds, or the economy of the 
pe ee to which she devoted so much care. 


e wanted some excuse for looking at her sweet | 


face and hearing her beloved voice, and all the 
poe} 
saic for him when compared with the magical 
charm of the commonest observation this young 
lady could utter. It is given to youth an 
beauty to drop rls and diamonds from her 
i unconsciously—pearls and diamonds invis- 
ible 


sina of all gems for that one person to whom 
speaker seems at once an angel and a goddess. 

For that one evening Eustace Thorburn per- 
mitted himself 


er’s eye is blinded for the moment to all that lies 
beyond the scene thus 


burn that happy midsummer evening. Helived 
in the present; and this quaint old garden, these 
chestnut-trees, this whi 
under their shadow, dim and ghost-like in the 
twilight, constituted the world. The great can- 
opy of heaven and the young moon and all the 
the murmu ef river, and shadowy woods 

and distant hills, had been created for those two. 
She was Eve, and he was Adam, and this was 
Paradise. s tones of the two sages disputing 
about the Sheeahs and the Soonnees might have 
been the murmurings of the west wind for any 
consciousness that 
borhood when once he was released from the duty 
of listening to M. de Bergerac, and free to con- 
verse with Helen. 
And yet in the breast of one of these sages 
there beata heart from which the pains seed we 
sions of yah had not yet been banished—a 
heart that ached with a keen anguish asitsowner 
watched those two figures seated in the shadow 
of the chestnut-tree. Mr. Jerningham had lived 
in society, and had learned the 


ment while another argument was being silently 
debated in his heart. He talked about Islam- 
ism, and did battle for his own convictions, and 
missed no chance of putting his opponent in the 
wrong; and yet all the time that silent inner 
monitor was debating that other question. 

“Tf I had been as free as this young man, 
could I have won that girl, with him for my 
rival?’ he asked himself. “What gift has he 
that I do not possess except youth? And is 
there really a charm in yout more divine than 
any grace of mind or polish of manner that be- 
longs to. a ri age? Is it only a physical 
charm—the of a smoother cheek or 
brighter eyes—or is it an indefinable freshness 
of mind and heart that constitutes the superior- 
ity? I do not think Helen de Bergerac the 
kind of woman to like a man less because there 
are a few lines across his forehead and a few 
silver threads in his hair; but I know that there 
is a sympathy between her and this young man 
that does not exist between her and me. And 
yet I doubt if any ambitious lad of five-and- 

enty can love as devotedly as aman of m 
age. It is only when we have proved the hol- 
lowness of every thing else in life that we are 
free to surrender ourselves entirely to the woman 


we love.” 
i in, during the six months of 


oO) end’s daughter. And yet he 
ere were times when he felt 


freedom; and 
somewhat unkindly disposed toward the harm- 
less lndy at Ifampton. 


for a yachting | 


of Mahometanism seemed dull and pro- | 


to common eyes, it is true, but the most | 


to be unutterably happy. So | 
—s a light is the glamour which true love | 
sheds on the scene it shines upon, that thedov- | 


glorified. The future | 
scarcely existed for the mind of Eustace Thor- | 


robed maiden seated | 


ustace had of their neigh- | 


| he read the history of a 


ifficult art of | 
conducting one argument with skill and judg- | 


ly hopes even if he had been free to woo his | 


ined for his | 


| “What are we to each other but an incum-;| 
| brance?’ he asked hiniself. ‘If she had been /| 
| more guilty, we might be free, she to marry Des- 

| mond, and I~” ; ° 

And then Mr. Jerningham reflected upon the | 
Continental mannerof marrying and giving in 
marriage. If he had been at liberty to ask for | 

| Helen’s hand, what more likely than that the | 
riceless boon would have been canted by the 
riend who loved him and_ believed in him? 
Theodore de Bergerac was of all men the most | 
likely to bestow his daughter on a husband. of | 
mature age; since he himself had married a 
woman twenty years his senior, and had found 
| perfect happiness in that union. 

Mr. Jerningham fancied himself blessed with 

this fair young wife, and pictured to himself the 
| calm and blameless existence which he might 
| have led with so sweet.a companion. Oh, what 
| a tranquil haven would this have been, after the 
| storms that he had tempted, the lightnings he 
| had invited and defied! 
| “Of thorns ‘men do not gather figs, nor of a 
| bramble-bush gather they grapes,” said the Di- 
| vine Teacher. Mr. Jerningham remembered 
| that solemn sentence. There are some Ag fo 
| of Holy Writ that a man can not put out of. hi 
memory, though he may have outlived by a 
quarter of a century-the hour in which he ceased 
| to respect the creed they teach. 

“T suppose Thad my chance of perfect hap- 
piness at some moment of my life, and forfeited 

| it,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Destiny is a bitter 
| school-mistress, and has no pity on the mistakes 
of her scholars.” 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

} “TOISEAU FUIT COMME LE BONHEUR.” 
Eustace refrained from aps the parcel 
given to him by his uncle until he found himself 

| In his own room, in the solemn quiet of a rural | 
bets ahr Then, and then only, did he feel | 
himself at liberty to enter upon a task which had | 
a certain sanctity. It was but a mixed record | 
of truth and fiction, this book which his guilty 
father had given to the world; but some part of | 
his mother’s life was interwoven with those 
pages, her brief dream of happiness was shut, 
as it were, between the leaves of the volume, 

| like flowers that have once been bright with 
color and rich with perfume, and which one finds 
pale and scentiless in a cr ei ned book. 

The book was called ‘“‘’The Disappointments 
of Dion: a Sequel to Dion, a Confession. By 
the same author.” This preservation in the 
second book of the name that had figured in the 
first seemed to indicate the rare i SE a 
| nature of both works. The hero of the “ Dis- 
| appointments” was the same being as the hero 
of the ‘‘ Confession ”—the same being, hardened 
and degraded by ten years of selfishness and dis- 
sipation. The Dion of the “Confession” had 
the affectation of cynicism, the tone of an Al- 
cibiades who apes the philosophy of Diogenes. 
The aoe —< a py ke Kin really | 
cynical, and attempted to disguise his cynicism 
aida the affectation of bonhomie. ihe 

Eustace sat till late into the night, reading— 
with unspeakable pain, with sorrow, anger, sym- 
pathy, mixed in his mind as he read. ‘Yes, this 

Ik been written by his father—there could | 

be no doubt of that. The first volume contained 

his mother’s story. It fitted into the record of | 

the letters, and to the story told byMrs. Willows. 
Idealized and poetized by the fancy of the hero 

ir’s day-dream, an 
recognized in this poeti heroine the woman 
whose pensive face had been wont to brighten 
when it looked upon his. The Sony. Of @ young 
student’s passion for a tradesman’s daughter was 
told with a certain grace and poetry. It is but 
an old story at best. It is always more or less 
the legend of Faust and Gretchen, and it needs 
a Goethe to elevate so simple a fable from the 
commonplace to the sublime. 

The See < A Dion” ee ee Gisenen 
very prettily. It was a portrait reuse, Wi 
an depasicned touch by Raffaele. if 

To the study of this book Eustace Thorburn 
applied himself with intense earnestness of 
thought’ and purpose. The Sibylline volumes 
were not more precious to the sage who pur- 
chased them so dearly than was this egotistical 
composition to the man who had found a leaf 
from his mother’s life in the heart of the book. 

How much written here was the plain, unvar- 
nished truth? how much the mere exercise of 
a romantic fancy? That was the question upon 
which depended the whole value of the volumes. 

On the one hand, it would seem scarcely 
likely that any man would publish to the world 
the story of his own transgression, or anatomize 
his own heart for the pleasure of a novel-reading 
public. On the other hand, there was the fact 
that men have, in a perverted spirit of vanity 
given to the press revelations of viler sins an 
more deliberate baseness than any transgression 
confessed by the author of “Dion.” Eustace 
remembered the Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau; and he told himself that there is no 
crime which the profoundly oe man does 
not think interesting when the criminal is him- 
self, But the strongest evidence in support of 
the idea that this “ Disappointments of Dion”) 
was throughout a narration of real moet lay | 
in the fact that those pages which described the | 

‘ author’s courtship of a tradesman’s daughter 


| scientific, scrutiny in the deli 
| which he read. 


| once for the asking; they shone u 


| pride of-race and his 


formed,an exact transcript of his‘mother’s story 
as Eustace had learned it. The quiet sea-coast 
town, gayer in those days than now; the book- 
seller’s shop; the. stretch of yellow sand beyond 
the rocks; the dull, commonplace companion of 
the author’s ‘‘divine C.;” the time of year; the 
interval that elapsed between the brief courtship 
and the elopement—all. corresponded exactly 
with the data of that sad history whose every de- 
tail was written upon Eustace Thorburn’s heart. 

Throughout the ik, places and persons were 

indicated only by initials; and this alone im- 
d somewhat of an obsolete and Minerva- 
Press ap) ance to the volumes. This circum- 
stance also gave further ground for. the idea that 
there was in this book very little of absolute in- 
vention, 

Eustace read the two slender volumes from 
beginning to end at a sitting, He began to read 
before midnight. The broad summer sunlight 
shone Bins him, and the birds were singing loud 
in the Berkshire woodland, when he cli the 
second volume. For him every an 
all-absorbing interest. The reading of this book 
was like the autopsy of his father’s mind and 
heart; and there was something of the surgeon’s 
ate care with 


If there was. any good to be found in this 
book, he-was prepared to set that good as per 
contra in the dread account of debtor and ered- 
itor which he had kept inst his unknown 
father. But he wanted to fathom the depths of 


| evilin the mind of that nameless enemy. .He 


wanted to ascertain the uttermost wro: 
man had done him in the person of that 
part of himself, his dead mother. 

He read the book steadily through, cRensing 
only to mark the passages which seemed to 
Celia Mayfield’s story, and all posnee which 
bore, however indirectly, upon that story. 

It was half-past six when he read the last page; 
and half-past seyen was M, de Bergerac’s break- 
fast hour. Happily, Mr. Thorburn was at that 
privileged age when a man can do without sleep, 
and find as much refreshment in a few pails 0: 
cold water as ponderous middle age can derive 
from’a long night’s rest. So he made his toilet, 
and went down-stairs to the bright, pretty break- 
fast-room, little the worse for the studious oc- 
i Sage of his night. 

. Jerningham had wandered down by the 
water-side after leaving the cottage, and had 
seen the light in the secretary’s window, and 
wondered what the young man was doing. 

“In the throes of poetical ge Sie no 
doubt,” thought the master of Greenlands. 
“How. ple: he seemed to. come back to 
these people; and with what a smile she wel- 
comed him! And to think that if I were to 
offer every session I have in this world, and 
my heart of hearts, and my pride, and my life 
into the bargain, I could’ not buy one such 
smile as that. I could have such smiles 
nm me from 
the fairest faces, spontaneous and liberal as the 
sunlight ; and I ed on, and did not cherish 
one of them to light my old age. Oh, surely 
there is some world in which we live our lives 
again, enlightened by the follies of the past ; 
some Swedenborgian heaven in which the shad- 
ows of the things we love here are presented 


earer 


| to us, and we move among them regenerate and 


spiritualized, and redeem the mistakes and er- 
rors of our earthly existence.” 

Helen de Bergerac came in from the garden 
with an aprontul of flowers as Eustace r- 
burn entered. the breakfast-room. And then 
came the arrangement of the flowers in old 
Wedgwood vases.and old Worcester bowls, 
the clipping of stems, the plucking of stray 
leaves, the selections of dewy roses and jas- 
mine, honeysuckle and geranium—the most 
dangerous of all occupations for two people 
who would fain hide that secret which these two 
were trying to conceal from each other. . 

These two, however, behaved with supreme 
discretion. ‘There was a dull pain in the heart 
of Eustace which made him more silent than 
usual. He could not ask the playful, frivolous 
questions about garden and poultry-yard, aviary 
and greenhouse, Greek verbs or Latin verse- 
making, the asking of which until now had 
been such an unfailing source of delight. 

The long night-watching had saddened him; 
the brooding over his mother’s history ha 
brought the sense of the irremovable sti 
upon his name home to his mind with a new 


bitterness. 
“Would this girl’s father, with his Spanish 
igree of half a dozen 
centuries, ever bring himself to excuse that one 


| shortcoming upon my part?’ he asked himself. 
| “Tf in all other respects I were the very suitor 


he would choose for his only child, could he 
forgive the bar-sinister which makes my shield 
unworthy to go side by side with his?” 

And then the young Pot ae his 
Sees and ees at himself in very bitter- . 
ness of heart for the folly which had. permitted 
him to believe, even for one delusive moment, 
that Theodore de Bergerac would accept him _ 
for a son-in-law. oe SLAs “2nd 

“Uncle Dan sees these thi clearly,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘He has me my duty, 
and I will do it,” 
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DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


Helen saw the cloud upon his face, and won- 
dered what could havechanged him so suddenly. 
Only last night he had seemed so gay, so happy. 
This morning he was silent and thoughtful; 
ai something told her that his thoughts were 


al fear you heard some unpleasant news 
while you.were in town,” she said anxiously; 
ete yet last night you seemed so light-heart- 


“TLight-headed, perhaps. There is a kind 
of intoxication in pleasant talk about the things 
one loves and believes in; and last night the 
very atmosphere was intoxicating. The faint 
new moon, and the flowers, and the river— 
those things mount to one’s brain. The morn- 
ing is sacred to commonsense. Hope, faith, 
happiness, what are they but phantoms that 
vanish at cock-crow? Daylight ushers in the 
reign of worldly wisdom; and her rule is apt 
to seem hard.” 

“Does she seem such a hard mistress to you, 
Mr, Thorburn?” 

“Yes; she shows me cruel truths in a cold 
pitiless way.” 

Helen looked puzzled. She felt that the 
conversation was in some manner dangerous, and 
did not know whither any further question might 
drift her. Soshe wisely desisted from questioning, 
and fell back upon such safe subjects as the flow- 
ers and the birds. But every now and then she 
gave a little furtive look at Eustace Thorburn’s 

ve face ; and those furtive glances convineed 

r that he was unhappy. 

M. de Bergerac came from his library before 
the arrangement of the vases was quite concluded. 
He was the earliest riser in his household and 
came tothe breakfast-table always refreshed and 
invigorated by upward of an hour’s hard read- 


ing. 

ey have been looking over your note-books, 
Thorburn,” he said. ,‘‘ You have done wonders. 
Those extracts from the old Venetian manu- 
scripts will be invaluable tome. You must have 
worked very closely during your absence.” 

“J did: stick to my ope at the Museum 
pretty closely. ButIam more than repaid if 
my. extracts are likely to be useful.” 

‘They are of the most precious kind. Where 
should I get such another: secretary? You will 
be able to finish my book some day.”  , 

“Papa!” cried Helen tenderly. 

“Do not look at me so sadly, dear child. 
If I were to live to the of Old Parr, the 
book would scarcely be finished. Thou know- 
est not how such a ba! ye grows upon the 
writer—how he sees worlds on worlds opening 
before his dazzled eyes—ever distant, ever new 
—widening into infinity. Everywhere it is the 
wealth of man’s imagination which astounds, 
which terrifies him; and he asks himself, with 
shame and humiliation, of the most profound, is 
it this which I have set myself to catalogue? 
Is it this that I think can be numbered and sum- 
marized in my short span? In the traditions of 
the Rabbins what a universe! In the faith of 
Zoroaster, what worlds unexplored—unexplor- 
able! t fond, fantastic dreams, what sub- 
lime depths of thought, what grandeur of faith, 
in the pious mysteries of Br and Buddha! 
Every race peoples invisible worlds; and -in each 
new Pe bcs into the realms of untutored fancy 
the ow-world stretches wider before Sia ae 
Gods and demons, angels of good and of evil, as- 
sume shapes more gigantic attributes moreawful. 
Hell sinks to depths unfathomable. Heaven re- 
cedes from the weak grasp of mortal intellect. 
Stricken, distraught, the weak soul flees aghast 


before those barbaric wonders, and takes refuge. 


in the heaven of Christian faith. Ah, how simple. 
how beautiful, after the gigantic demonology of 
=e sigh ponies the pure aioe ect saeeout 
of the West—beginning wi ie martyrdom 0; 
the m imous Prometheus, the bondage of 
the: mythic Herakles, culminating in the atone- 
ment. of the Divine Christ!” _ : 

And here M. de Bergerac dilated upon one of 
his favorite theories, t e dual 1 of western 
P and Christianity; and fought with 
Eustace Thorburn in support of his pet. hypoth- 
esis, to the effect that Grecian fable was only a 
distortion of Bible-history, and the stories of 
Prometheus and Herakles mere rude foreshad- 
owings of the purer and holier story of man’s 
Redeemer. . 

They fought out the battle of comparative 
my thology 5, Hustace was of the two the more 
earnest tian. M. de Bergerac went eve 
Sunday to a pretty little Roman Catholic chapel, 
half hidden in a rustic garden, beyond Windsor; 
but his faith would scarcely have satisfied the re- 
quirements of an orthodox director. _ The 

er man had passed dry-shod through the 
undless ocean of mythic lore to that haven of 
which his patron had spoken—that harbor of 
= for ve toi nee Saye where passionate 

esire to solve the ar st is ex 

for the simple faith of childhood. From 
mother’s lips Hustace had learned that tender 
religion of the heart which Paganism tries in 
vain to match with the hard logic of a Plato, or 
the moral axioms of a Confucius. To this 
faith he had cli even more fondly since his 
mother’s death. fe not for his own sake, for 
hers he must needs have been a believer. Where 
else could he find hope and comfort in the 


flange of her sad P age? Here her weak 
f traveled by hard and crooked ways— 
here the burden laid on her had been cruel and 
heavy. As an earthly destiny, with no hope of 
compensation beyond the regions of earth, 
Celia’s life would have seemed all bitterness— 
the vengeance decreed by a pitiless Nemesis, 
not the just chastisement of an offended God. 
But if beyond the sad end of that sorrowful 
journey the traveler found rest and forgiveness 
in regions unimaginable to the earth-burdened 
plea the pilgrimage seemed no longer hard 
the burden no longer heavy; the enigma of all 
earthly sorrows received its anSwer. 

This was the hope dear to the heart of Celia 
Mayfield’s son; and for this faith he fought 
sturdily in conversational battles with his pa- 
tron, refusing to yield one inch of that ground on 
which the divinity of his Master’s mission rested. 
He would one for that pure Teacher no first- 
eousinship with Buddha or Confucius—no misty 
resemblance to Zagreus or Dionysus, Prome- 
theus or Herakles—no intellectual relationshi 
with Zoroaster or Mahomet. For the truth an 
the whole truth of the Gospel which he had 
read. at his mother’s knee he was resolute and 
unflinching. 

Ifhehad been the most Jesuitical of schemers, 
he could not have better forwarded his cause 
with Helen de Bergerac than by this champion- 
ship of the true faith. She too had learned her 
best and earliest lessons from a mother’s lips, 
and the philosophical breadth of view presented 
to her always in her father’s conversation had in 
nowise spoiled the simplicity of those first les- 
sons. he heard her father’s rationalistic talk 
with ler men nd regret ; and hoped always for 
the day in which he should come to see these 
things in the same mysterious light which made 
them so sacred and so beautiful to her. 

To-day Eustace was more than usually ear- 
nest. Was he not about to make his first great 
sacrifice in proof of his faith? Not on the 
shrine of Pagan honor was he about to lay down 
pa happiness, but on the altar of Christian 

uw 


He determined that there should be little 
time lost in the completion of that bitter sacri- 
fice. The knife should be ned at once for 
the slaughter of Isaac. And in this case, there 
was, alas, no hope of Divine interposition. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF DION.” 

THE secretary went ouf into the park, and 
down to the neglected shrubbery-walk that 
wound along the river bank. is was the 
loneliest and wildest part of Mr. Jerningham’s 
domain, and solitude was what Eustace Thor- 
burn wanted to-day. He had brought with 
him, not his own poem, but those two slender 
volumes which contained the history of his 
mother’s youth, and in the composition thereof 
he beheld the hand of his unknown father. He 
wanted to read this book for a second time, even 
more slowly and bess ogee! than he had read 
it for the first time. He wanted, if it were pos- 
ae to plumb the very depths of his father’s 


eart. 

The still summer day and the woodland soli- 
tude were well fitted for meditation. Eustace 
walked about a mile and a half from M. de 
Bergerac’s. cottage before he opened his book, 
The seat which he chose was a rude rustic bench, 
in a hollow of the bank, close to the of the 
river—a seat which at high tide was covered 
by the water. The rugged sloping bank rose 
behind the rough wooden bench. The youn: 
man leaned lazily against the short burn 
grass of the bank as he read. : - 

The portion of the book most interesting to 
this one reader was that which told, in terms 
half cynical, half playful, of the writer’s brief 
delusion—the little Arcadian comedy of rustic 
life with, the girl whose heart he had broken, 
and the bitter tragedy in which it ended. 

The scene depicted in this portion of the stor 
was wild and mountainous ; snow-crowned hills 
formed the background of the landscape. The 
sea was close at hand ; all was gigantic, rugged, 
uncivilized. Yet there was no mention of for- 
eign customs or foreign people. There was 
a certain familiarity in every thing, that was 
scarcely compatible with the idea that this rus- 
tic dwelling-place of Dion’s was remote from 
Sy ae and Eustace decided that the scene 

f the story must have lain within British do- 
minions. The description of the landscape 
might apply tomany spotsin Scotland, in Wales, 
or even in Ireland. Clue to the exact locality 
there seemed, on first consideration, none; so 
faint were the indications, so general the features 
of the scene. The record 
written lon; 
Only the cold light of memory illumined the 
pages; after disappointments had embittered the 
spirit of the writer, and lent bitterness even to 
memory. It was, in very truth, the confession 
of a man infinitely worse than the author of 
“ Dion. 

The following were the pages which told Eus- 
tace how rudely his mother’s brief dream had 
been broken: ~ 


“T think we had scarcely been a month at 
H. H. before I began to discover how profound 


had been evidentl 
after the occurrence eacrina 
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was my mistake. Tenderness and affection, a 
fond admiration of my mental attributes that 
approached idolatry—these my poor C. gave me 
in liberal measure. But the higher tribute of 
self-abnegation she could not give me. Hers 
was one of those natures which are not.made 
for sacrifice. The grandeur of heroic souls was 
wanting in this gentle breast. In the haven of 
a domestic circle, safely sheltered from the 
storms of fate; to a man whose days were occu- 
pied in that hard strnacia for life which the 
world calls business, and. who asks of the gods 
nothing brighter than a household angel, this 
dear girl would have seemed. the sweetest of 
wives. I think of her always with supreme ten- 
derness; but I can not forget the weariness that 
crept upon me when I found how little sym- 
pat by there was between us. . 
“rom all loud reproaches, even from the 
ges of grief, she for a long time refrain 

ut I could see that she was not happy; and 
this fact was in itself a torture to a man of sen- 
sitive nature and irritable nerves. A look, a 
half-stifled sigh, ever and anon told me that I 
had not found a companion, but a victim. The 
smile whose angelic sweetness. had charmed me 
in the bookseller’s devel daughter had faded, 
nay, almost vanished. It was like some medie- 
val legend: the supernal beauty met by the 
knight in the haunted darkness of an enchanted 
forest is transformed into a dull earthly spouse; 
and the foolish knight, who had ridden home to 
his castle with a divinity, awakens to find him- 
self mated to apeasant-girl. 

“This was my first and most bitter disappoint- 
ment. I look back now and ask myself what it 
was that I had hoped, and what substantial 

‘ound there had been for my hopes. Because 

i or girl had a face like Guido’s Beatrice 
Cenci, because she praised my book in her low 
musical voice and simple commonplace phrases, 
I must needs fancy that I had found the Egeria 
of my dreams, the companion spirit, the inspir- 
ing and elevating influence which every poet 
seeks in the object of his love! 

“T used to think my own thoughts very grand 
in those days. There were moments in which 
I yearned and hungered for some sharer in my 
dreams, _I was seeped to the lips in Shelley’s 
poetry; I wanted a Cynthia— 


*** A second self, far dearer and more fair. 
* * * * * * 


Hers too were all my thoughts: ere yet endowed 
With music and with light, their fountains flowed 
In poesy; and her still, earnest face, 
alli with feelings which sansa glowed 
Within, was turned on mine with speechless grace. 
Watching the hopes which there her heart had 
learned to trace. 
In me, communion with this pda being 
Kindled intenser zeal, and made me wise 
In knowledge, which in hers mine own mind see- 


ing, 
Left in the human world few mysteries: 
How without fear of evil or disguise 
Was Cynthia! What a spirit, strong and mild, 
Which death, or pain, or peril could despise, 
Yet melt in tenderness!’ 


This was the bright ideal of my dream, and in- 
stead of this, what. had I found? A gentile girl, 
whose education had scarcely outstepped the 
boundary-line of the all-abridging Pinnock, and 
who consumed hours in secret’ weepi 

she had offended her father, a small trader in a 
small country town, and had forfeited her social 
position in that miserable narrow world which 
was the beginning and end of her universe. 
Alas for my fond delusions! Where was ithe 


“** Spirit strong and mild, 
Which death, or pain, or peril could despise?’ 


‘There were, indeed, moments in which some 
pretty tical thought slipped. between my 
poor girl’s ‘scarlet-thread lips;’ but she was too 
timid by nature to give voice to her brightest 
fancies, and I saw noble thoughts in her deep 
eyes which her lips never learned to translate. 
ometimes, in the solemn stillness of a moon- 
light night, when we had wandered along some 
rugged mountain-path, and reached a spot 
whence we could look down upon. the pathless 
waste of waters, which of all ctacles in Na- 
ture’s great theater most affected this untaught 
girl, I could see that her mind took a kind of in- 
iration from the ogee of the scene, and 
t the littleness of self was for the moment 
pe away from her. Are there not, indced, 
rief pauses of mental intoxication, in which the 
spirit releasesitself from its dull mortal bondage, 
and aes starward on the wings of inspira- 
ion? 

““<Tf we could stay here forever,’ she said to 
me one night, when we sat in the little classic 
temple on D. P., looking down from tn rng 
headland upon the barren sea, ‘if this light 
could shine always, with those deep solemn 
shadows sleeping under the shelter of the ce 
I think that one could forget all that is hard 
in the world. Here I remember nothing except 
that you andI are together in the moonlight. 
Past, present, and future seem to melt into thi 
hour. I can almost fancy the rocks 


waves ec a sort of happiness like this—e 


sense of delight when the moon shines upon 
them. It is cult to think that the waves 
feel nothing when they come creeping along the 
sands with that half-stealthy, half-joyous mo- 
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tion, like the nymphs you talk of, dancing in 
secret, afraid to awaken the sea-god.’ 

“<TP you had lived in the days when there 
were upon the earth, C., I think you would 
have fallen in love with Poseidon.’ , 

“She was Ca out across the sea with a 
dreamy light in her eyes, and her lips half 
parted, as if she had indeed seen a band of 
snowy-kirtled nymphs dancing on the broad 
stretch of sand in the shadow of the headland. 

« ©Poss—who? she asked, wonderingly. 

“ ¢Poseidon ; one of the elder sons of Time 
and the Great Mother, the sea-god of whom you 

ke just now, I think if you had lived in the 
olden , you would have met Tyro’s lover, 
and level l im, as she did. I never saw such a 
passionate fondness for the sea as you betray in 
every look and word.’ 

“ '' Yes,’ she said ; I have always loved the sea 
with a feeling that I have been unable to ex- 
press, as if indeed there were a human heart in 
all that wide ocean. en I am—when you 
have been away longer than usual, and I feel 
lonely, I come here and sit for hours watching 
the waves roll slowly in, and thinking.’ 

*€ And here her voice trembled a little, and I 
knew that the thoughts of which she spoke were 
gloomy ones. Thus it was with us ever. Fora 
moment she seemed a companion, a kindred 

irit; but in the next we were back again in the 
old wearisome channel, and I felt myself stifled 
by the atmosphere of B. 

‘Her utter want of education made a 
between us which éven love could not span. e 
fact that she was intelligent, appreciative, was 
not sufficient to render companionship possible 
between us. » Those regions which for me were 
densely peopled with bright and wondrous im- 
ages were for her blank and empty as the desert 
pining of Central Africa, Pretty poetical fancies 
—the wild-flowers of the intellectual world— 
took quick root in her shallow mind; but the 
basis for deeper thoughts was wanting. I grew 
weary of conversation in whieh my part was al- 
most a monologue, weary of long tete-a-tetes 
which left me no richer by one wise thought or 
amusing paradox. Day by day I fell back more 
comple iy upon my books for company. The 

r child perceived this with evident distress. 
me day she asked me, with tones and looks 
most piteous, —— Ino longer talked to her, as 
I had once talked, about the books I was read- 
ing, the subjects that I had chosen for future 
tic treatment. I told her frankly that it was 
Grasomne to me to talk to her of things with 
which she had evidently no sympathy. 

ae , she cried, ‘you are mistaken. I 

pathize with all your thoughts. I can pic- 
ture to myself all your fancies. The worlds 
which you tell me of, and the people, the strange 
wild worship of those strange people, I can fancy 
them and see them. They area little dim and 
shadowy to me; butIdosee them. And I so 
dearly love to hear you talk. I cannot discuss 
these things with you as a clever person would, 
and I cannot tell you half I think and feel about 
them; but to sit by you as you read or write, to 
watch you till you grow ti of your books, 
and look up and talk to me, is perfect happiness 
to eae happiness now.’ 

“Here her voice grew tremulous, and she 
broke down in the usual hopeless manner. 

“ <Tf you would onlyteach me to understand 
the things that interest you, if you would let me 
read your books, I should be a fitter companion 
for you,’ she said presently. : 

“T groaned aloud at the hopelessness of this 
idea: I was to teach this poor child to be my 
second self, to train her into thy, to grow 
my own bby I envied Shelley his happier 
fate, and that bright spirit which 

‘Walked as free as light the clouds among.’ 
But ey had made his mistake and had 
e bitter een disappointment before 
he found his fair id 

“T know there are men who have educated 
their wives, but I never could understand this 
idea of the lover lined with ba nes 


m 
Wold my poor dear 

C, that any thing like teaching on my part 
pegs be an Ho Saagacir'p 6 Bue rers by wae 
sept ing r child’s thirst for knowledge 

I sent a list of berks to a London bookseller, in- 
cuding 4 few simple elementary works and my 
favori ish poets; and this little collection 
I presented to C. I found she had read all the 
pa her father’s library, and was indeed as 
with as I myself; but she received 

the books from me with an appearance of real 
delight. This was the first present I made her. 
Tt would have been a pleasure to me to lavish 
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costly gifts upon her; but it was a pleasure more 
exquisite to withhold them, and to be sure that 
no adventitious aid had assisted me in the win- 
ning of her love. 

‘*{ think that most wearisome institution, the 
honeymoon, must have been inaugurated by 
some sworn foe tomatrimony, some vile misoga- 
mist, who took to himself a wife in order to dis- 
cover, by experience, the best mode of render- 
ing married life a martyrdom. 

‘Enlightened by experience, this miserable 
wretch said to himself, ‘I will introduce a prac- 
tice which, in the space of one short month, shall 
transform the doting bridegroom into the in- 
different husband, the idolatrous lover into the 
submissive expiator of a fatal mistake. For 
one month I, by my invisible agent Fashion, 
will bind together bride and bridegroom in 
dread imprisonment. Impalpable shall be their 
fetters; fair and luxurious shall be their prison; 
complacent and respectful shall be the valet and 
abigail, the lackeys and grooms who act as their 
jailers ; and in that awful bondage they shall 

ve no worse chastisement than each other’s 
society. Chained together like the wretched 
convicts of Toulon, they shall pace to and fro 
their lonely exercising-ground, until the bright 
sky above and the bright earth around them 
shall seem alike hateful. They shall be forever 
plumbing each, other’s souls, and forever find- 
ing ows; forever gauging each other’s 
minds, to be forever disappointed by the result. 
And not till they have learned thoroughly to 
detest each other shall the order of release be 
granted, and the fiat’pronounced: You know 
each other’s emptiness of mind and shallowness 
of heart; go forth and begin your new existence, 
profoundly wretched in the knowledge that 
your miserable lives must be spent together.’ 

“T had planned and plotted this residence at 
H. H., hoping to find a glimpse of Eden in this 
loneliness amid Nature’s splendor, ‘ with one fair 
spirit for my minister,’ “If I had been fond of 

rt, I might have found amusement for my 

ys, and might have returned at night to my 
nest to meet an all-sufficient welcome in my 
loye’s happy smile. But I was at this time a 
student, sti ee oe from the effects of over- 
work at O——, and a little from the disappoint- 
ments of my career, hypersensitive, tant' soit peu 
irritable; and C.’s companionship bored me. 
This was a crisis of my life in which I needed 
the sustaining influence of a stronger mind than 
my own. Even her affection became a kind of 
torment. She was too anxious to please me, too 
painfully conscious of my slightest’ show of 
weariness, too apprehensive of losing Bak he 
I could almost have said with B “Rabutin, 
‘Je ne pourais plus souffrir ma mat resse, tant 
elle m'aimait.’ 

“Tt is needless to dwell ie this story of 
disappointment, that was so keen as to verge 
upon remorse. I hated myself for my folly; I 
was with this poor girl because she could 
neither Les nor render me so. If there 
were any breach of honor involved in my broken 
ee I gee dearly for my dishonor. And 
hat kind of promise is never intended to be 
believed; it is the excuse which a faithful 
knight provides for his lady-love. Let. me be 

ilty of perjury, that you may still be perfect, 

e says; and the damsel accepts the chivalrous 


pretense. 

‘“With this poor child, unhappily, there was 
no such thing as reason. Wor ly wisdom, the 
necessities of position, the ties of family, were 
unknown in her vocabulary. 

“¢T have broken my father’s heart,’ she said 
in that larmoyante tone which became almost 
habitual to her. And thereupon, of course, I 
felt myself a wretch. At this period of my life 
I sometimes caught myself wondering what 
would have become of Faust if he and Gretchen 
had na six month in a rustic cottage among 
the Hartz mountains. Surely he would have 
languished to return to his book, to his parch- 
ments, to his crucibles and mathematical instru- 
ments, his Nostradamus, and his prosy, insuffer- 
able Wagner; anything to escape that lugubri- 
ous maiden. 

“ And yet what can be a prettier picture than 
Gretchen plucking the petals of her rose, or my 
poor C., as I first saw her, bending with rapt 
countenance over my Own book? Oh, fatal 
book, that brought sorrow to her, weariness un- 
speakable to me! 

“Tf C. had been reasonable, she could have 
found little cause to complain of me. no 
intention of breaking the tie so lightly made. 
That I was responsible for that step, which must 
color the remainder of her existence, I never for 
a moment forgot. All I rebelled i ‘was 
the notion that my future life was to be oyer- 
shadowed by the funereal tins which her melan- 
choly vision im: to every ting she looked 
upon. At one time I conceived the idea that she 
was disquieted by the uncertainty of the future, 
and I med to relieve her mind upon this 


int. 
Pees My darling girl,’ I said, with real earnest- 
ness, ‘you cannot surely doubt that your future 
will first care. Come what aay Pour 
as 


hope you do not doubt this.’. 


assured. 
She loo! at me with that dull despair 


which of late I had more than once remarked in 


her countenance. 

“< «H., she said, ‘shall I ever be your wife?” 

“T turned my face away from her in silence, 
wrung her poor little cold hands in my own, 
and left her without a word. This was a qués- 
tion which I could not answer, a question which 
she should not have asked. 

“That evening, as I walked alone in the 
dreary solitude under the cliffs, a sudden thought 
flashed into my mind. 

““* Good heavens,’ I thought, ‘how completely 
I have put myself into this girl’s power by my 
folly; and what a hold she has upon me, if she 
knew how to use it, or were base enough to trade 
upon the advantages of her position!’ 

‘Reflection told me that it was notin C. to 
make a mean use of power which I had so un- 
ee placed inher hands. But I laughed 
aloud when I considered my short-sighted folly 
in allowing myself to drop into sucha danger- 
ous position. 

“When we next met, C. was as pallid as 
death, and I could see that she had devoted the 
intervals to tears. I aay. felt her silent woe, 
and with my whole heart pitied her childish 
disappointment. Until this occasion I had not 
for a moment supposed that she cherished ar 
hope of such folly on my part as an utter sacri- 
fice of my liberty. It was this of which I thought, 
and not my position in the world. Had I been in- 
clined for matrimony, I would as willingly have 
married this tradesman’s pro ie as a countess 
It was the hateful tie, the utter abnegation of 
man’s divinest gift of freedom, the mortgage of 
my future’ from which I shrunk with abhor- 
rence, 

“My dear love,’ I said to C., as I tried to kiss 
away the traces of her tears, ‘I mean to love 
you all my life, if you will let me. And do you 
think I shall love Re any less because I have 
not asked the Archbishop of Canterbury’s per- 
mission to adore you? And then I was guilty 
of that customary commonplace about ‘a mar- 
riage in the sight of Heaven,’ which has been 
especially invented for such occasions, 

‘After this I tried to indoctrinate her with 
the philosophy of the purest of men and most 
lawless of ts. LIentreated her to rend cus- 
tom’s moral chain, 

‘And walk as free as light the clouds among.’ 

But the exalted mind which can rise superior to 
the bondage of custom had not been given to 
this poor girl. She always went back to the 
one inevitable argument, ‘I have broken my 
father’s heart.’ ; 

“Tt was quite in vain that I endeavored to 
make her see the ethics of life from a nobler’ 
stand-point. Hey shoughts revolved always in 
the same narrow circle: B——, that odious water- 
ing-place, and the humdrum set of shop-keepers 
whom she had known from her childhood, 

**¢-You do not know how my father is peepee: 
ed in the town,’ she said piteously, when I re- 
minded her of the insignificance of such a place 
as B—— when weighed against the rest of the 
universe, and ventured to suggest that the es- 
teem and approbation of B—— did not constitute 
the greatest sacrifice ever made by woman. 

“© As for the respect which these good le 
feel for your father, what does it amount to, my 
a love fy Beate = man lives in somé 
sleepy coun’ own twenty years or so, and 8 
hiv AB and attends iene vines of his ir 
church with unbroken regularity, and dies in the. 
odor of sanctity; or else suddenly throws the 
mental ores of his fellow-townsmen off their 
balance by forging a bill of exchange, or mur- 
dering his wife and children, or setting ‘his house 
on fire with b Nay! cheating the insurance 
com: es. ‘What is the respect of such le 
worth? It is given to the man who pave fie 
tradesmen and goes to church. He may be the 
veriest tyrant, or hypocrite, or fool in the uni- 
verse, and they him all the same, He 
may haye sqi the circle, or solved the 
problem of perpetual motion, or invented the 
steam-engine, or originated the process of vac- 
cination, and if he fails to pay his butcher and 
baker, and to attend his church, they will with- 
hold their t. Greatness of intellect, or of 
conduct, is utterly Lag oe their comprehension. 
They would consider Columbus a doubtful char- 
acter, and Bor ha R peak niin one 

pon saw by ms of tears, and 
timeously departed. The Rear child took every 
thing au grand serieux. Oh, how I languished 
for the eful badinage of Kensington Gore, 
the careless talk of my clubs—any thing rather 
than this too poetical loneliness. 

“T planned my future that night. Some 

retty rustic cottage for C. in the hilly country’ 
tween Hampstead and Barnet, within an easy 
jae of town, where my old headquarters must 
needs be when not abroad. Ihad fancied that 
C. and I could have traveled together, but I 
found her far too triste a companion for Conti- 
nental wanderings. She was too ignorant to a) 
preciate scenes which owe their Best charm 
association, and thus utterly unable to sympa- 
thize with the emotions which those scenes 
might excite inthe breast of her fellow-travel-_ 
er; nor had she the animal spirits which render 
the ignorance of some women amusing, She 
was, in short, the genius of home rather than 
the goddess of poetry; and T resolved to estab- 
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lish a home over which she might preside, a 
haven from the storms of life, whither I might 
go to have oil poured into my wounds, and 
whence I might return to the world refreshed 
and comfor 

“T pictured to myself this home, as fair as 
taste and wealth could make it. No flowers 
that my hand could lavish would have been 
wanting to adorn this $s ances girl’s eas ho I 
have no reproach to make against myself here. 
There are few lives happier than hers would have 
been if she had been content to intrust herself 
to m dance. But my liberty was a treasure 
which I could not bring myself to resign. 

“AN ie fa eh s, have gone well with us 
but for one unluc’ of affairs: an accident 
in which a fatalist would have recognized the 
hand of destiny, but in which I saw only one 
of those foolish contretemps which assist the fur- 
vat entanglement of that tangled skein called 

6. 


‘“One day, in a sudden fit of disgust with my- 
self, my books, my companion, and the universe. 
I lett the house, and went on foot in search of 
some wandering Mephistopheles with whom to 

r my soul for afresh sensation. I was five- 
and-twenty. My ie jeunesse—the bloom 
on the peach, the down on the butterfly’s wing, 
the fresh dews of morning, the glory of the 
sunrise—had been wasted. The world called 
mea young man—young because bitter thoughts 
had not yet set their mark upon my brow. ey 
were 01 Dre time heart. Isurve 
the horizon of my life, and saw that the s 
had all vanished. There was only the dull 

al gray of asunless afternoon. It is im 
sible to imagine a prospect more completely 
blank than that on which f looked. ere 1s 
no pleasure known to mankind that I had not 
tasted, to satiety. The baser, as well as the 
more -refined—I had tried’ them all. In the 
records of Roman dissipation my Suetonius 
could suggest little—except some darker vices— 
which I not tried, and found’ wanting. I 
had slept under the reticulated lilies of ti- 
nous, and supped upon beefsteaks and porter 
with the gladiators of Commodus, in the mod- 
ern guise of Tom Sh Ben Gaunt. Love 
had been powerless give me happiness. 
Friendship I had been too wise to test. M 
friends were the friends of the rich Timon. 
did not value them so’ highly’ as to put their 
friendship through the crucible of pretended 
poverty. I took them for what they were 
worth ; and my sole cause of complaint against 
them was that they failed to amuse me. y 
life was one long Pfam if I still lived, it 
was only because I knew not what purgatory of 
pee ennui might await me on Acheron’s 

her shore. ' Could I have been certain of 
such an Inferno as Dante’s—all action, passion, 
fever, excitement—TI ‘should gladly have ex- 
changed the placid wretchedness of life for the 
stirring horrors of that dread under-world. 

“ On this one particular day, when most of all 
I felt the utter weariness’of my existence, I 
wandered set along the mountain-side— 
thinking of those rugged steeps of Hellas, which 
the scene recalled—and scarcely knew whither 
my, footsteps took me, till I suddenly found my- 
se 


which I knew very well. 

“Tt was the hunting-lodge of EH. T., a man 
who was, if not my friend, at least one of my 
bere intances; a aa between ee 
and myself there rei; a -going famil- 
iarity which passes Fabrent for friendship. “We 
had ‘been partners at whist, had been in love 
with the same women, de par le haut monde and 
de par le bas monde. e had bought horses of 
each other; had See Se men 
less unconsciously, in such dealing; had he 
each othier to break a bank at ¥ Palais Royat 
gaming-table; nm concern ether in 
an ball riot one Easter with the D. of H. 
and certain Parisian notabilities of the Boule- 
vard du Gand. If this be not friendship, I know 
not what is. et 

“The sight of those blue wreaths of smoke; 
the remembrance of the riot in the Rue Lepel- 
letier; the little suppers at the Rocher and the 
Trois Freres; the wit, the wine, the fever of the 
blood that for the time being is almost happi- 
ness—stirred my senses with a faint ill of 


pleasure. : ; 
«< Tf T. is there, I will ask him to dine with 
me,’ I thought. ‘C. must accustom herself to 


receive my friends, or to let me receive them 
withott Wee. Iam suffering from the London- 
er’s Sar ae ee the air of — + Seo 
houses ani ie . ill be something 

hear the newest seated fresh from the lips of 
E, T., who is a notorious gossip and mauvais 


fiseur. 
“T had some reason for concluding that T. 
was stopping at his place. © smoke gave 
evidence that the house was bited:‘and I 
ral that in Lied absence thé Ler Me merely 
up, and in the charge of 'a she 
who lived in a wretched shanty further down 


the valley. My friend’s finances were as slen- 
der as lineage’ was noble.” He claiméd a 
direct descent from the Plantagenets; and was 
never out of the hands of the Jews. 

«They are taking it out of me on account of 
that nasty knack of my ancestors, who raised 
money by the extraction of the teeth of Israel,’ 
he said. ‘But we have changed all that. Isaac 
of York has the best of it nowadays, and draws 
the teeth of the Giaour !’ 

“T turned aside from the narrow path skirt- 
ing the mountain, and walked down the <a 
toward E. T.’s pied-a-terre. I was absurdly 
pleased at the idea of seeing a man whose char- 
acter I thoroughly despised, and whose death I 
should have beara of without so much as a pass- 
ing regret. r 

‘In my utter weariness of myself and my 
own thoughts, I cared not in what cloaca I found 
aharbor of refuge. The gate of the small do- 
main swung loosely on its mo I pushed it 
open and walked across the lawn, bordered 
by shrubberies of fir and laurel. As I neared 
the ars I saw the red glow of a fire shinin 
a one of the eat Nacot Inet was Means ~ 

yy & yapping chorus of lap-dogs, whose 

sounded brill through the open door, There 
was no need for ceremony in this wild region; 
and even if I had wished to stand upon punc- 
tilio, there was neither bell nor knocker where- 
by I might have demanded admittance. — I 
walked straight into the hall, or lobby—the 
former title is too grandiose for so small a cham- 
ber—and was immediately struck by the race 
which had come over the scene since I had look- 
ed upon it some twelve months before. 

‘Tt was then a rude chaos of gunnery, fishing- 
aoa un fencers’ ee rie me 
gloves, plastrons, pipes, great-coats, leather gai- 
te “pahin -boots, mackintoshes, and horse- 
cloths; nauseous with the odor of stale tobacco, 
and rous by the occupation of savage 


y 
the floor oe with scarlet —— the 
walls gay with French prints, A velvet curtain 
half ‘ouded the door of my friend’s dining- 


ture within—a table a for luncheon, with 
snowy linen and sparkli 

little yapping dogs issu 
assailed me with shrill rancor. Not such i- 
mens of the canine race had I before beheld in 
this mountain retreat. My friend T. ever af- 
fected the biggest and roughest of the species. 
Lancashire-bred mastiffs, Danish wolf-hounds— 
the very Titans of the canine race from Mount 
St. Bernard or Newfoundland. These little 
creatures were the apoplectic descendants of 
that royal race which was cradled on the knees 
of Castlemain and Portsmouth, swaddled in the 
purple of Charles. Among these appeared a 
couple of russet-coated pugs, with negro fea- 
tures, swart visages, and short bandy legs. 

‘ Amid the clamor of these creatures my en- 
trance was unheard. I stooped down to exam- 
ine the brutes, and was amused to perceive that 
the collar of one of the spaniels was the daintiest 
toy of filigree gold and mosaic. 

‘*Has my friend turned petit maitre ?’ I asked 
mm 


f A second egg showed me a name upon 
the collar—Carlitz, 

“Carlitz! Hast thou not read, oh gentle 
reader, Eastern stories that’ tell how, by a ma- 
ician’s wand, a fairy palace has risen sudden! 
the midst of the m desert, with bi 
singing and fountains ra in the sunlight; 
and among the fountains, and flowers, and birds, 

d barbarously-splendid colonnades, tripping 
across the tesselated flowers there comes some- 
be, ge beautiful than tropical bird or flower? 

“The princess of the fairy tale—the Orient 
personified, with all its id’ loveliness, its 
intoxicating sweetness, its color and music, and 
sunshine and perfume—melted into one divine 
human creature. 

“This is what the name upon the dog’s collar 
did for me. It was the arch-enchanter’s wand, 


king a dess, in that bleak valley where 
T had eeak ety to find a commonp ac- 
quaintance. : 

“Carlitz! Shall I try to describe her—to 
describe the indescribable? Thou knowest her, 
kind reader; ‘on thee, too, has she shone ; for 
not to have seen her is to be a slave so dull that 
I would not think this book should fall into such 


unworthy hands. I will say of her what Lysip- 
pus said of Athens : 


‘** Hast not seen Carlitz, then thou art a log; 
Hast seen and not been charmed, thou art an ass,’ 


Or if, by reason of absence in far-distant lands, 
thou hast not seen her, picture to thyself the 
fairest princess in thy childish fairy lore, place 
her on a mortal stage, the cynosure of a thou- 
sand eyes, the idol of innumerable hearts the 
topic of incalculable tongues, the gossip of un- 
countable newspapers, or, in one word—THE 
FasHion; endow her with a voice of the rarest 
ete and richness; her with smiles that 
witch the fancy, and accents that enthrall the 
soul; Surround ber With all the loveliest objects 
art fae ap cae pee Sate en 
some faint imagé of \that supernal ‘being whom 
men call a % ) 
“She lives’ still walks ‘a thing of life 


and, light,’ which seen, becomes ‘a of sight; 
but the first glory of her loveliness departed 
the rich ripe voice has lost some touch of its old 
music. She is still Carlitz, and to say this is to 
say that she is fairer than all the rest of woman- 
kind; but she is no longer the Carlitz of those 
days when Plancus was consul and the Bonbon- 
niere Opera-house was in its glory.” 5 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM.” 

““T drew aside the portiere and looked into the 
room. She was there—Carlitz—nestling in a 
deep easy-chair, with that perfect arm—whose 
rounded line was accentuated by the tight-fitting 
sleeve of her violet-silk dress—flung above her 
head in an attitude expressive of weariness. 
She was not alone. In a chair almost as com- 
fortable as her own sat a portly gentleman of 
middle age, upon whose handsome countenance 
good nature had set astamp unmistakable even by 


shallowest observer. This gentleman was . 


happily no stranger tome: I had met him in 
London, and knew him as the guide, philosopher, 
friend, and financial agent o Madame Carlitz; 
at once the Mazarin and the Colbert of that fair 


despot. 

“The divinity arched her eyebrows in lazy 
surprise as Icrossed the threshold. 

““¢T really believe it is some one we know, H.,’ 
she said to her friend with delightful insolence, 

“Mr, H. received me with more cordiality. 
Thad seen a good deal of him in London during 
the previous season. E. T, and he were sworn 
allies. H. had been lieutenant in a regiment of 
the line, and, after wasting a small patrimony, 
had sold his commission and turned s 
player. His intimates called him Captain H. 
and Gentleman H., and he was a man who in 
the whole of his careless career had neither lost 
a friend nor made an enemy. To Madame Car- 
litz he was. invaluable. e divinity had of 
late years taken it into her splendid mind to set 
up a temple of her own, whereby the little 
S) ——s Alley Theater, the most battered old 
wooden box that ever held a metropolitan audi- 
ence, had been transformed, at the cost of some 
thousands, into a fairy temple of cream-colored 
paneling, and white-satin gings, asta = 
with golden butterflies; and was now known to 
the fashionable world, whose i and cabs 
blocked Sheppard’s Alley; and overflowed into 
Use Corner, as the Royal Bonbonniere Opera- 

ouse. 

“Here Carlitz had sung and acted in delicious 
little operettas imported from her native 
shores, to the delight of the world in eral— 
always excepting those stupid people, the build- 
ers and decorators and upholsterers who had 
effected the transformation that made Shep- 
pard’s Alley and Wild’s Corner the haunt of 
rank and fashion, and who had not received 
any iary reward for their labors. To keep 
these people at bay, or, it is possible, to reduce 
their claims to something like reason, Madame 
Carlitz employed my friend H., who of all ‘men 
was best adapted to pour oil upon the stormy 
ocean of a creditor’s mind. He was the en- 
chantress’s alter ego, opening and sifting her 
letters, ene her starring engagements, 
choosing her pieces, managing her theater, and 
receiving, with imperturbable temper, the tor- 
rents of = wrath pee she Kei pleased to = 
angry. Nor were the proprieties outraged by 
part A so pure. a was one of those men 
whoare by nature fatherly—nay, almost mother 
ly—in their treatment of women: No scandal 
ever tarnished his familiar name. He had that 
tender, half-quixotic gallantry which is’ never 
allied with vice. He was the idol of old women 
and children, the pride of a doting mother, and 
the’ sovereign lord of a commonplace little 
woman whom he had taken for his wife. 

“Tt was to this a that I owed my 
right to approach Madame Carlitz. E. T. had 
obtained my admission to the side-scenes of the 
Bonbonniere, and had induced H. to present me 
to the lovely a who was maa 
able as royalty. |My introduction o' ned for 
me only some ten minutes’ converse with the 
presiding genius of the temple; but so supreme 
an honor was even this small privilege, that 
B. T. hastened to borrow a couple of hundred 
from me while my gratitude was yet warm. 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that I had little 
justification for intruding on the lady now, be: 

ond the loneliness of the country in which T 

‘ound her, and the primitive habits there ob. 


taining. ; 

iz After I had been a second time presented by 
H.—the lady having quite forgotten my presen- 
tation in s Alley—madame received 
me with more warmth than she had dei to 
evince for me in the green-room of the m- 


niere. 
“«These hills are so dreadfully dreary, and 
we are so glad to see any one’ who Can give us 


news,’ she said with ble candor. 
‘And then H. explained how it fell out that 
I met them there. i had been knocked 


is fair 
stantly throughout her career—and the doctors 
had ordered change of scene and quiet—no 
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Switzerland, no Italy, no German spa, but a 
sheltered hermitage far from the busy haunts of 
men and the halting-places of sta, es. 
“On hearing this, E. T. had offered his 
mountain shanty—poor accommodation, but 
scenery and air unmatchable in any other spot 
of earth. 
ured by the idea. E.-T.’s hut was the place of 
places. She felt herself refreshed and invigor- 


Madame Carlitz had been. enrapt- | 


ated by the very thought of the mountains’and | 
the sea. She would wait for no preparations, | 


no fuss: She would take her own maid, and a 
couple of women for the house—servants in 
those mountain-districts must be such barba- 
rous creatures—and Parker her butler, and a 
page or so, and a dozen or two 3, and her 
‘avorite dogs, and her own particular phaeton 
and ponies, and her piano, and nothing more. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. must of course go with her, 
to keep house, and to write to people in Lon- 
don, and prevent the possibility of her being 
pursued by bills and tiresome letters, and so on. 

“H. consented to this, and arranged the 
journey with infinite patience and good humor, 
suppressing the unnecessary adjuncts of the 
convoy, and reducing the luggage to limits that 
were almost within the bounds of reason. All 
this he told me, as we strolled on the lawn be- 
fore dinner. 

“«*She—well,; she very nearly swore at mé 
when I told her she mustn’t bring her piano,’ 
said Mr. H.; ‘a concert grand, you know, 
about seven feet long. And then she stood out 
for bringing her man Parker, the greatest thief 
and scoundrel in Christendom; and the ponies, 
and a groom, who sits behind her when she 
drives; but I fought my ground inch by inch, 
sir, and here we are. e has her. own 
maid, and her lap-do; 
country girl for the kitchen, and we do the rest 
of the, house-work ourselves. And, egad, ma- 

e likes it. She dusts and arranges the 
rooms, and so forth, with her own hands, and 
sings and dances about the house more deli- 
ciously than ever she sung or danced on the 
boards of the Bonbonniere. She has developed 
a genius for cooking: puts on a big holland 
apron, and tosses an omelet, or fries a dish of 
trout, with the art of a Vatel, and the grace of 
a Hebe. I never knew half her fascination 
until we came here ; and I think, if her Lon- 
don admirers could see her, they would be more 
madly in love with her than ever.’ 

“They invited me to dine. Mrs. H. made 
her appearance before dinner—a most amiable 
inanity, fat, fair, and thirty, with innocent 
flaxen curls, blue ribbons in her cap, and a 
babyfied simpering face;—the sort of woman 
whose presence at a dinner-table or in a draw- 
ing-room one can only remember by perpetual 
mental effort. Happily she did not demand 
much attention, but was content to sit still and 
simper at. her husband’s jokes and madame’s 


‘ agreeable rattle.’ 

We talked of every thing and everybody. 
The divine Carlitz, who in her audience-cham- 
ber at the Bonbonniere had received me with 
such chilling courtesy, was now cordial and fa- 
Seubipuissupacealjaspeissaoh-tsmuraine ate 

velo umerable points of sym’ y 
tween us: mutual likings, mutual Sattpathics-; 
all of the most frivolous kind, for the world of 
Estelle Carlitz was a world of trifles; a uni- 
verse of cashmere shawls, Pas , airy ballads, 
dainty pony-carriages, diamonds, and straw- 
berries and cream. I. have since heard that 
beneath that snowy breast whereon bright 
— seemed to shine with intenser brightness, 

here beat a heart full of generous pity for her 
own sex, though hard as saeirens for ours. 

“To me, upon this particular evening in this 
lonely mountain retreat, she was delightful. 

inner was excellent—sim: Pwexes itself, but 
served with a rustic grace t might have 
charmed Savarin or Alvanly. In my owneyrie 
the cuisine had been a lamentable failure ; and 
the fact that it was so may have somewhat con- 
tributed to the causes of that ever-increasing 
weariness of spirit which had been my portion 
in these mountain regions. At five-and-twent 
a man can endure a good deal in this way. 
was no gourmet, though I had lived among men 
who, in the old Roman days, would have known 
by the flavor of their turbot whether it had been 
caught between the two bridges of Tiber—men 
who discussed the menu of a dinner with a so- 
lemnity that would havesufficed for the forming 
of a Cabinet, and arranged the importation of a 
truffied turkey or a Strasburg pie with as much 
care as might have attended the dismission of a 
secret emissary to the Jacobite court at Rome 
in the days of the first two Georges. 

‘“H, dozed after dinner, worn out by a lon 
morning fishing; while Madame Carlitz and 
trifled with our modest dessert, and slandered 
our London intance. _ Between us. we 
seemed to know every one. . The lady’s knowl- 
edge of the great world was chiefly second-hand, 
it must be confessed, but she told me many facts 
relating to my intimate uaintance that were 
quite new to me, and whi aight have made 
my hairstand on had I not happily out- 
lived that period in which the secret records of 
oun friends’ lives have power either to shock or 


astoi ; 
“Nothing could present a more piquant con- 


; I have hired a stout | 


| smelling intolerably o 


trast to my poor C.’s plaintive looks and tones. | 
and ill-concealed unhappiness, than the elegant 
vivacity of this most fascinati g Carlitz. And | 
to have found her thus remote from her usual | 
pari gy sequestered, unexpected, as moun- | 
tain sylph, lent a positive enchantment to the 
whole affair. 

“We went out on the lawn in the tender | 
moonlight, while Mrs. H. made tea for us at a 
pretty as table, and that most. amiable and 
inconsiderately-considerate H. slept on serenely 
in his comfortable chintz-covered easy-chair. 
We went out into that divine, intoxicating light. 
The ripple of the waves sounded softly afar. 
A deep cleft in the mountain revealed a glimpse 
of moonlit water, and around and about us fell 
the shadows of the mighty hills. 

‘Tt is like a scene in an opera,’ cried Madame 
Carlitz. 

“ And it was evident the scene awakened no 
higher emotion in her mind. 

‘Tf such a set were only manageable at the 
Bonbonniere!. But we have not enough depth 


for this kind of thing. That is what we want, 
you see—depth.’ 

“<¢¥es, I answered almost sadly, ‘that is what 
we want—depth.’ 

“<The moonlight effect is only a question of 


een gauzes, and lamps at the wing. _ I think, 
y-the-bye, we make our moonlights a little too 
green. I wonder whether Mr. Fresko has ever 
seen the moon. Hespends all his evenings in the 
theater, smoking and drinking beer in his paint- 
ing-room, or hanging about the side-scenes, 
stale tobacco. I really 
doubt if he has ever seen this kind of thing. 
But I can’t afford to change him for a better 
painter. His interiors are exquisite. He was 
painting a tapestried drawing-room, after Bou- 
cher, when I left London—a scene that will en- 
chant you next season.. The draperies are to be 
blue watered silk—real silk, you know; and 
folding-doors at the back will open into a garden 
of real exotics, if I can get my florist to supply 
them ; but he is rather an impracticable sort of 
person, who is always wanting sums on ac- 
count. 

‘* ¢ And the piece? I asked. 

“ “Oh, the piece is a pretty enough little tri- 
fle,’ the lady replied, with supreme carelessness; 
‘The Marquis of Yesterday, a vaudeville of the 
Pompadour period, adapted from Scribe. Of 
course, I am to play Pompadour.’ 

‘On this I would fain have become more sen- 
timental. The mountain light, the deep myste- 
rious shadows, the glim of ocean—all in- 
vited to that dreamy sentimentality which is of 
earth’s transient intoxications the most delight- 
ful. _But Madame Carlitz was not sentimentally 
inclined. To. shine, to astonish, to enchant— 
these to her were but. too easy. The melting 
mood was out of her line. And though she 
fooled me by her charming air of sympathy, I 
felt, even in the. hour of my delusion, a vague 
sense that it was all stage play, and that.the 
looks and tones which thri csi senses, and 
almost touched that finer sense had been 
taught to call my soul, were the same looks and 
tones which the dramatic critics praised in the 
finished actress of the Bonbonniere. : 

“Have I any right to be angry with her if 
she was all falsehood, when there was so little 
reality in my own eae sentimentality and 
hacknied flatteries? No; I am not angry. I 
encountered the enchantress but_a few. nights 
ago in society, and said to myself, wonderingly, 
‘Once I almost loved you.’ 

lampit 
nial smile, as we returned to the pretty lamplit 
room. 

“Have you two children been rehearsin; 
the balcony scene in the moonlight? he cried. 
And then we went back to our London talk and 
London scandal, and H. told us some admirable 
stories, more or less embellished by a glowing 
i inati H. simpered placidly, 

e 


““H. awoke, and smiled upon us with 


into this! Cynthia was not to be found on 
earth; and the next best thing to the. spirit 

+ walks as free as air the clouds among, was 
—an elegant and fashionable actress. 

‘““My evening has been very pleasant to. me; 
and I was angry with myself, disappointed with 
myself, because it had been so. 

‘I thought of a It was not till his star 
was waning that he found that one companion 
spirit who. was to console him for the brilliant 
miseries of his career. 

“Numa was an old man when he met his 
Egeria,’ I said to myself. ‘Perhaps for me too 
the we ine nymph will appear in life’s dreary 

ilight. 

“TY found that my poor C. had been sorely 
distressed, and even alarmed, by my unwonted 


absence; and I had no choice but to burden my 
conscience.with a falsehood, or. to make her un- 
happy by the confession that I had been beguil- 
ed into the forgetfulness of time in the society. 
of a more fascinating person than her poor, 


| pretty, sentimental self. 


“7 found my friend T. at his hut beyond D—— 
H—-,’ I said; ‘and the fellow insisted on my 
dining with him.’ 

“My simple-minded C, had implicit faith in: 
my word, even after that one broken promise 
which had caused this poor child so many tears. 

“Tam so glad you found an old friend,’ sho 
said; ‘but oh, H., I cannot tell you what I have 
suffered in all these long hours! There is no 
terrible accident which I have not pictured to 
myself. I thought how you might lose your 
footing in the narrow path at the edge of the 
eliff; I thought you might have been tempted 
to go round by the sands, and that the tide 
risen before you could reach, G——.._I sent D. 
to look for you.’ 

“I told her that on another occasion she must 
disturb herself with no. such fear, and hinted 
that as E. T. was a very intimate and affection- 
ate friend, I might find myself compelled to dine 
with him occasionally during his stay. 

“Will he be here long? she anes piteously. 

“Oh dear no,’I replied; ‘depend upon. it, 
he will soon be tired of these desolate regions.’ 

“T had pointed. out the cottage to her in one 
of our walks, and had given her some slight ac- 
count of the owner. 

“ After this I was often away from my too 
sad, too gentle companion, Carlitz seemed to 
me every day more delightful. I forgot all that 
I had been told about this most volatile of 
human. butterflies, this most enchanting of the 
papilionaceous tribe. I, the blaze _worldling, 

ered myself to be caught in. that airy net. 
Most completely was I deluded by her smile of 
welcome; the sweet low voice, that grew lower 
and sweeter, when she talked with me; the tender 
tones in which the enchantress. confessed. her 
love for these wild, romantic regions; the unex- 
pected happiness she had found among these 
rugged hills; the disinclination—nay, indee 
the positive disgust with which she contempla’ 
her approaching return to London; all the 
meretricious charms. of the accomplished co- 
uette had. given place to the tender grace, the 
almost divine loveliness of the woman who for 
the first time discovers that she possessess a 
heart, and who only becomes aware of that 
possession in the hour in which she loses it for- 
ever. 

“Tt must not. be supposed that I yielded to 
this new influence without some weak struggle. 
Every. night I went back to my eyrie determin- 
ed tosee the divine Carlitz no more. Ev 
morning I found C.’s. society. more hopelessly 
dull, and was fain to take refuge in a mountain 
ramble. Unhapaly. the ramble always ended 


at the Sn ae oe 

“To me been offered some of the sweetest 
flatteries ever shaped by woman’s lips; but the 
lovely. proprietress of the Bonbonniere was past- 
mistress of the art, and her flatteries were more 
subtle than sweetest words... She fooled me to 
the top of my bent. C. was day by day more 
neglected; my books were abandoned; my am- 
bitions, a ogame for the time utterly for- 

otten. iad found the. supreme good of the 

ybarite’s life—amusement.. And my vanity. 
was flattered by the idea that I was beloved by 
@ woman whose nam. was synonymous with the 
verb ‘to charm.’ 

“Yes; I was beloved. How else could I ac- 
count for that gradual transformation which 
had changed the most volatile of women into a 
creature pensive and poetical as Sappho, or 
Heloise? 1f there had been any striking sudden- 
ness in this change, I might have considered it a 
mere stage-trick; but the transition had been so 
gradual, and seemed so unconscious... What 
motive could she have for deceiving me? Had 
she been free to marry, she ene ve consid- 
ered me an eligible parti, and this might have 
been a matrimonial snare; but I had been given 
to understand that somewhere, undistinguished 
and uncared for, there existed a. person answer- 
ing to the name of Carlitz, and. possessing legal 
authority over this lovely lady. From matri- 
monial designs I was therefore: safe; and I told 
myself that these signs and tokens which I 
beheld with such rapture were the evidence of a 
disinterested affection. - 

“T remember the lady’s elegant insolence in 
the green-room of the Bonbonniere; and it 
pleased me to think that 1 had humbled so 
proud a spirit. ; ; 

“Whether the sentiment, which this most 
fascinating woman inspired in my mind was 
ever more than gratified vanity, 1 know not, 
For the moment it seemed a deeper feeling; and 
in thought and word I was already inconstant 
to that poor child whom I had loved so fondly; 
so purely, so truly, when we walked, hand lock- 
ed in hand, on that lovely English shore béyond 
the little town of B——. Sale 

‘“‘T hated myself for my inconstancy, but was 
still inconstant. This woman had a thousand 
arts and witcheries wherewith to beguile me 
from my better self.. Or were not all her 
witcheries comprised in one profound and simple 
art }—-SHE FLATTERED ME. x 
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“Tt is needless to dwell long upon this my 
second disappointment in affairs of the heart. 
The net was spread for me; and suspecting as 
Agamemnon, I allowed this fair Clytemnestra 
to entangle me in her fatal web before she gave 
me the coup de grace. 

“Every morning I found some fresh excuse 
for spending my day in her society. We went 
upon all manner of excursions, with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. to play propriety. Any fi ent of 
Gothic tower or ruined stone wi within 
twenty miles of E. T.’s small domain served as 
a pretext for a long drive and an impromptu 

icnic. We went fishing ina rough yacht, and 
brought up monsters in the way of star-fish 
and dog-fish, sword-fish and jelly- , from the 
briny deep; but rarely succeeded in securing 
any sae om en prize of an edible nature. 

**T don’t exactly know what kind of thin, 
we are fishing for,’ H. said, pitcously 5 ‘but i 
the boat is to be filled with these savage reptiles 
I should be obliged if you will allow me to be 
put on shore at the earliest opportunity.’ 

“Tn all our rambles, me’s gayety and 
ood humor were the chief source of our de- 
ight. Her animal spirits were inexhaustible ; 
and for me alone were reserved those occasion: 
touches of sentiment which, in a creature so 
gay, pos an unspeakable charm. Her ac- 
complishments were of the highest order, but 
her reading very little. Yet by her exquisite 
tact and savoir-faire, she made even her ignor- 
ance bewitching. And then she had the art of 
seeming so interested in every subject her com- 
panion started, and would listen to my prosiest 
rhapsody with eyes of mute eloquence, and 
parted lips that seemed tremulous with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“One day, after she had been even more than 
usually vivacious and enchanting, during a lit- 
tle open-air repast among the most uninteresting 
ruins in A——, I was surprised, and indeed mys- 
tified, by a sudden change in her manner. 

; e We ap bpp! yet, a the ruins, 
eaving H. and his placi e y discussing 
a bottle of E. T.’s old Madeira. Slowly and si- 
lently we walked along a solitary path windin 
through the bosom of a most romantic glen. 
was silent, in pathy with my companion’s 
unwonted thoughtfulness. Of my own feelings 
I had spoken to Estelle Carlitz in the vaguest 
terms. Close and constant as our companion- 
ship had been within these few weeks, we had 
never passed beyond the boundary-line of flirta- 
tion. Poetical and sentimental we had been, 
in all conscience ; but our poetry and sentiment 
had been expressed by eloquent generalities that 
had committed neither of us. Yet I could not 
doubt that the lady numbered me among her 
slaves ; and I aa to believe my bondage was 
not to be utterly hopeless captivity. 


“*Can you ine an more beautiful 
than this secluded glen? said Madame Carlitz 
suddenly. ‘One can scarcely fancy it a part of 


the same world which contains that noisy whirl- 
1, London. I cannot tell you how this place 
made me hate London. I-wish E. T. had 
never offered me his house. What good have 
I done myself by coming here? I shall only 
feel the contrast between perfect peace and 
unceasing care more keenly when I back to 
all my old troubles. It would have been wiser 
to stay in town, and go on acting, until I realized 
the dismal prophecies of my medical advisers. 
If I am doomed to die in harness, my life might 
as well end one year as another. hat does it 
matter? 

“The words were commonplace enough of 
themselves, but from the lips of Carlitz the 
commonest words were magical as the strains 
of Arion to kindly Dolphin—musical as the 
seven-stri lyre with whose strains Ter- 
pander healed the wounds of civil war. 

““*Do you really mean that you have been 
happy here among these rugged mountains and 
barren valleys—you? 

‘““*Me—I, who speak to you. Happy! Ah, 
but too happy!’ murmured the divine stelle in 


tones of profoundest melancholy. ‘My life 
here has been like a pleasant dream; but it is 
over, and to-morrow I must set my face toward 
London.’ 

‘““*To-morrow!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely this 
is very sudden.’ 


“<Tt is sudden,’ answered madame with a 
short eis geo sigh; ‘but it is inevitable, as it 
seems. . received letters this morning; all 
sorts of billsand lawyers’ threats—horrors which 
Tam incapable of comprehending. I must re- 
turn; I must, if I die on the journey, quand 
meme,’ she cried, ming less English as she 
became more energetic. ‘They will have it, 
these harpies. I must open my theater and 
begin my season, and have the air to gain mon- 
ey a flots. Then they will tranquilize them- 
selves. H. will talk to them. This must be. 
Otherwise they will send their myrmidons here, 
and ro me into their Clichy—their Bench.’ 

“I expressed my ane with all tender- 
ness; but madame shook her head despairingly, 
and would not be consoled. I remem e 
existence of the unknown Carlitz, and reflected 
that his accomplished wife could scarcely be 
subject to the horror of imprisonment for debt 
while sheltered by the sgis of her coverture. 
her of his obscure 


But could I basely remin 


and obnoxious existence? Sentiment, chivalry, 
devotion, forbade so business-like a suggestion. 

“<My dear Estelle,’ I murmured, ‘remain in 
these tranquil regions till you grow weary of 
nature’s solitude and my society. You need 
have no fear of your creditors while I have pow- 
er to write a check.’ 

“T pressed the daintily-gloved hand_ that 
rested on my arm. It was the first time I had 
uttered her Christian name. Until this mo- 
ment I had worshi on my knees. But the 
tender down is brushed from the wings of Cupid 
when he rubs shoulders with Plutus. 

“‘The divine Carlitz drew her hand from mine 
with a movement of outraged dignity. 

“<“Do you think so meanly of me as that ?’ 
she asked proudly. ‘Do you think I would 
borrow money from you ?” 

“The emphasis on the last word of the first 
sentence revealed the nobility of the speaker’s 
mind; the emphasis on the last word of the 
second sentence went straight home to the— 
vanity—of the hearer. 

oF lle,’ I exclaimed, ‘you cannot refuse 
the poor service of my fortune! Can there be 
any question of obligation between you and 
me? ve you not taught me what it is to be 
happy ?—have you not— 

lem, idem, idem. Why should I tran- 
scribe the milk-and-watery version of that old 
story, which is only worth telling when it is 
written in the heart’s blood of an honest man? 
Tis said that Lucretius wrote only under the 
sway of a philter, or a demon—that was half 
Apollo’s poetic frenzy, half mortal madness; 
and he must needs sessed who would 
breathe fire and life into this hackneyed, com- 
mon story of a man’s fancy for a pretty face, or 
a srantul figure, or the divine art of putting on 
a wl, 01 i 


r so many eas transmuted into a 
Parisian bonnet, or whatever the thing is which 
we a woman. 


me or earnest feeling I had none. By 
nature I was inconstant. The love that had 
race the sands of B—— with a light that 

one not from sun or moon, had faded from 
=. life. Like a fair child who dies in early 
i ery iyi god had vanished; and the memo- 
ry of sweet companionship alone remained 
tome. I think I tried to fall in love with 
Estelle Carlitz, and had failed. But I was none 
the less anxious to win her regard. There is a 
fashion in these follies; and to have been be- 
loved by the fair directress of the Bonbonniere 
would have given me kudos among my acquaint- 
ance of the clubs—nay, even in patrician w- 
ing-rooms to which the lovely Carlitz herself 
was yet a stranger. 

‘This was in my mind as I declared myself 
in a hackneyed strain of eloquence. 

“The lady heard me to the end in silence, 
and then turned upon me with superb indigna- 
tion. 

“*Tqisez-vous. Would you offer to lend me 
money if I were in your own set—if I were not 
an actress, a person whom you pay to amuse 
bad idle evenings? It is not so long since 

ey refused us Christian burial in my country. 
Ah, but you are only like the rest. You 
to me of your heart and your banker's book in 
the same breath!’ she cried passionately. ‘It 
is mean of you to persecute me with offers of 
help which you ought to know that I cannot 
and will not accept. But you are in the right. 
It wasI who betrayed my poverty. You wrung 
my secret from me. I beg you to speak of it no 
more. My affairs are in very good hands. 
Mr. H. wil arrange everything for me; and—I 
shall go to-morrow. And now let us be friends. 
Forget that I have ever spoken to you about 
these things, and forget that I have been angry.’ 

“She turned to me with her most bewitching 
smile, and held out her hand. This power of 
transition was her greatest charm. ‘The gift 
that made her most accomplished among stage- 
players made her also most delightful among 
women. Pity that the woman who is playing a 

art should always have so supreme an advan- 

over the woman who is in earnest. 

We ke no more of money-matters. I 
assured e Carlitz that, in the circle 
which she was pleased to call my ‘set,’ there 
was no one who my respect in great- 
er measure than it was sessed by herself. 
And at et kd we heard the jovial voice 
of the jovial H. echoing down the glen, an- 
nouncing that the carriage was ready for our 
return. 


‘““‘Tt is agreed that we are to forget every- 
thing,’ said madame, ‘ except that this is to be my 
last ere dee this dear place, and that we are 
to spend it together.’ 

“To this I consented with all tender rever- 
ence and submission. homeward drive 
was gayety itself—our dinner, the banquet of a 
Horace and Lydia after that little misunder- 
standing apout Chloe and the Thurine boy had 
been settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
After dinner Estelle sung to me, pcoomnpenying 
herself on the guitar, which she played with a 
rare perfection. The old forgotten ballads 
come to me sometimes, and I hear the 
low sweet voice, and the sound of the waves 
washing that rocky headland in A—. 

After she sung as many songs as I 
could in conscience entreat from her, I asked H. 


to smoke a cigar with me in the garden. He 
came promptly at my call; and I know now, 
though I was eos blind at the moment, 
that a little look of intelligence passed between 
him and my enchantress as he crossed the room 
to comply with my request. 

“We went out upon the lawn, lighted our 
cigars, and paced up and down for some few 
minutes in silence. Then I plunged into the 
middle of things. 

“°F? I said, ‘how much would it take to 
clear e Carlitz of her pressing pecuniar 
engagements, and release her from any necessi- 
ty of commencing a new season at the Bonbon- 
niere for the next few months? 

““H. gave a long whistle. 

“*My dear boy, don’t think of it,’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘it can’t be done. We must open the 
theater, make what money we can; and if we 
can’t make a composition, we had better go 
through the court.’ 

“« But Carlitz!’ I remonstrated. 

“Carlitz is dying,’ replied H., with supreme 
carelessness, ‘has been dying for the last four 

ears. It’s very trying for her. She'd have 
m driving in her barouche, with strawberry- 
leaves on the panel, by this time, if he hadn’t 
been so long about it. Buta man can’t go on 
dying forever, you know; there must be a limit 
to that sort of thi ig.’ 

“¢-You talk of a composition. Would a check 
for a thousand pounds enable her to satisfy her 
creditors? 

“Mr. H. deliberated. 

“<< Rifteen hundred might do,’ he said pres- 
ently; ‘ Snoges & Bangham, the builders, 
must have a decent lump of money to stop their 
mouths; and there’s Caliks the florist, an un- 
commonly tough customer. Yes, I think some- 
thing between fifteen hundred and two thousand 
would do it.’ 

“*¢You must contrive to settle matters for 
fifteen hundred,’ I said. ‘I know what a clev- 
er financier you are, H. Take me to your room, 
and give me a penand ink. I have been send- 
ing away money this morning, and happen to 
have my check-book in my pocket.’ 

““*My dear fellow, this generosity is really 
something utterly unprecedented, and complete- 
ly overpowering,’ exclaimed H., in a fat chok- 
ing voice. ‘But I doubt if madame will be in- 
duced to accept a loan of this nature. If she 
does avail herself of your generous offer, the 
matter must of course be placed on a strictly 
business-like footing. If a bill of sale on the 
wardrobe and musical library of the Bonbon- 
niere would satisfy your legal adviser as securi- 
— 

‘“*T assured Mr. H. that nothing could be fur- 
ther from my thoughts than the desire to secure 
myself from loss by means of a bill of sale. 

‘*'The very name of such an instrument sets 
my teeth on edge, Isaid; ‘the money will be 
to all intents and purposes a free gift, but it may 
be better to call it a loan.’ 

“<My dear fellow,’ cried H. with a gulp, 
expressive of generous emotion, ‘this is noble. 
But you don’t know e. Proud, sir, 
proud as Lucifer.’ 

“T remembered that little scene in the glen, 
and could not dispute the fact of the lady’s 
haughty and somewhat impracticable mind. 

“<Tt can’t be done, sir,’ said H. decisively: 
‘it’s a pity, but it can’t be done.’ 

“*Why not? Madame Carlitz knows noth. 
ing of business matters Ihave heard her say 
as much fifty times.’ 

“<A mere child, sir—a baby.’ 

“<¢Tn that case there is no difficulty. I will 
write the check ; you will settle with the trades- 
men, and tell e Carlitz nothing except 
that those obnoxious persons are satisfied. You 
may take as much credit as you please for your 
financial powers; I shall not betray the secret 
of the affair.’ 

““* Upon my word, my dear friend, you are a 
prince! said H. with enthusiasm. 

“Nor did he make any further difficulty. 
We finished our cigars, and went into the house 
together, with stealthy footsteps; for the thin 
we were about to do was a kind of treason. 
led me into a little room which he called his den 
—a room in which he had spent many wi 
hours trying to square the circle of madame’s 
pecuniary embarassments. 

“T wrote a check for 15001., payable to the 
order of the divine Carlitz. 4 

“She will indorse it without looking at it, I 
suppose? I said. ; 

**My dear sir, she would indorse the bond of 
a@ compact with Mephistopheles. In business 
matters she is perfectly infantine. I think she 
has a vague notion that her creditors can send 
her to the Tower, and have her head cut off, if 
she fails to satisfy their demands.’ 

“On this we went back to the drawing-room, 
where madame asked me, with a pretty, half- 
offended air, why I had been so long absent. 
Then H. brewed ane Talia ns es 
was supposed to be an Olympian beverage, an 
madame was more charming than ever. IfI 
had been capable of thinking twice of a sum of 
money squandered on a pretty woman—which 
I was not—I should have been amply rewarded 
for my generosity. But I could afford to waste 
a thousand or two on the caprice of the moment 
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without fear of remorseful twinges or econom- | 


cial regrets after the deed was done. 


“Tt was late when I left the lodge. Madame 


and H. followed me to the gate, and bade | 


me good-night under the soft summer stars. 
Her gayety had left her by one of those sudden 
changes that made her charming; and she looked 
and ir with a tender sadness as we parted. 
eee 

if I could hope— I said to myself, after that 
pensive 
sands at 
and the dreams that I had dreamed. 

**No, I said, ‘if I could trust her, I could 
not trust myself. 
have finished, Let amusement be the business 
of my life. I will love as Horace loved, and my 
motto shall be Vogue la galere, 


“Thad only walked a few yards away from | 
the gate when I remémbered that I had left my. | 
cket full of letters and | 


light overcoat, with a 
papers, in the hall. Iran back; the gate was 
open, the door open too. I went in, and took 
my coat from its peg. AsI did so, I was sur- 
prised. to 
and joyous, nay, indeed triumphant, from my 
enchantress. .s bass guffaw sustained the 
sweet soprano peal; and even placid Mrs. H. 
assisted with a cheerful second. : 

“And but three minutes before she had looked 
at me with eyes so tenderly mournful, had 
spoken with tones so sadly sweet! 

“T lifted the portiere and looked into the 
room. 

“*T have come baek for my coat,’ I said, 

“The laughter ceased with suspicious ab- 
ruptness. 

*‘Oh, do come in! _This absurd H. has been 
telling us the most ridiculous story about Fred 


M. Of course you know F M.? cried | 


madame, in nowise disconcerted. 

“She insisted that I should. stay to hear the 
anecdote, which H, teld’ for my benefit, with 
sufficient fluency, and a dash of that club-house 
mimicry which passes current for faithful im- 
itation. I did not find the anecdote overpower- 
ingly funny; but the lady sounded. her peal of 
silver bells again, long and loudly as_ before, 
and I was fain to. believe that this frivolous 
semi-scandalous relation had been the cause of, 
the laughter that had startled and surprised me, 

“T was not altogether convinced; and that 
nice appreciation of club-house anecdotes did not. 
bead to me an excellent thing in woman. My 

eus were brief and cold, and I walked home- 
ward somewhat desillusionne. 


CHAPTER XXXVI: 
VALE. 

“ AT my own quarters trouble unutterable 
awaited me. While I had amused myself with 
the more piquant society of Gulnare, my sad, 
sweet love—my Medora—had fled from her soli- 
tary bower. I found my household gods shat- 
tered; and standing among their ruins I was 
fain to confess that I had deserved the stroke. 
She was gone. The poor child had borne m 


absence so uncomplainingly that I had been al- | 
most inclined to resent a patience that seemed | 
like coldness. Had she been more demonstra- | 


tive—had her affection or her jealousy assumed 
amore dramaticand soul-stirring form—it might 


have been better for both of us. But the poor | 


child locked all her feelings so closely in her 
breast that she had of late seemed.to me the 
tamest and dullest of womankind—an, automa- 
ton with a woe-begone face. 

“The woman who waited upon her in that 
rude mountain home told me that she was gone. 
She had gone out early in the day—soon after 
my own 
that time. She had seen me in a carriage with 
a strange lady, and had, by some means, pos- 

herself of the secret of my visits to the 
lodge in the valley. This very woman had, per- 
haps, been C.’s. informant, though she stoutly 
denied the fact when I taxed her with it. 

“She was gone. It mattered. little how she 
had obtained the information that had prompted 
her to this mad act. For some minutes I stood 
motionless on the spot where I had heard these 
tidings, powerless to decide what I ought to do. 
And then, sudden as shaft of Apollo the destroy- 
er, there darted into my brain the idea of sui- 
cide, That poor benighted child had left her 
cheerless home to destroy herself. 

“7 rushed from the house, pausing only to bid 


the woman send her husband after me with a | 
lantern and a ay is What I was going to do I | 


knew not. My first impulse was to seek her my- 


self along that desolate coast. She might wan- | 


der for hours by the sea she loved so well, 
shrinking from that cold refuge, loth to fling her- 
self into the strong arms of + stern lover for 
whom she would fain forsake me. 

‘*T waited only till I saw D. emerge with his 
dimly-twinkling light, called to him to follow 
—the Devil’s Staircase—to the sands below. 
“And then I remembered.the hights above 
me—the little classic temple in which we had 


so often sat—and I shivered as I mone what a | 


fearful leap madness might take from that rocky 
headland. Ihad told C. the story of Sappho— 
of course giving her the ideal Sappho of modern 
poesy, and not the flaunting, wine-bibbing, 


fI could believe in her depth of feeling, | 


smarting; and then I remembered the | 
, and the vows. that I had vowed, 


With passion and reality I | 


hear a silvery peal of laughter—long | 


parture—and had not been seen since | 


me, and then ran down the craggy winding way | 
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strong-minded, wrong-minded Mytilenean lady 
| of Attic comedy—and we had agreed that Phaon 
| —if indeed there ever existed sueh a person— 
was a monster. 
| “As T hurried along those lonely sands, dark 
| with the shadows of the hights above, I remem- 
bered the soft spring sunset in which I had re- 
| lated the well-worn fable, and I could almost feel 
my love’s little hand clinging tenderly to my arm 
—the hand whose gentle touch I never was to 
feel again. 

“JT will not excruciate thee, reader, or bore 
thee, as the case may be, by one of those pro- 
longed intervals of suspense whereby the venal 
back of the Minerva Press would attempt to har- 
row thy feelings, and eke out his tale of straw- 
less brick. For thee, too, life has had its fond 
hopes and idle dreams, its bitter disappoint- 
ments, chilling disillpsions, dark hours of re- 
morse. 

“ Enough that in this crisis I suffered—suf- 
fered as [ have never suffered since that day. 
My search was in vain; nor were the efforts of 
the men whom I sent in all directions of. the 
coast—by the cliff and by the sands—of more 
avail, For two days and two nights T suffered 
the tortures of Cain. I told myself that this 

irl’s blood was upon my head; and if in that 

our, when that thought of her untimely death 
was so keen and unendurable an agony, she 
could have appeared suddenly before me, I think 
I should have thrown myself at her feet. and of- 
fered her the devotion of my life, the legal right 
to bear my name. 

“She did not so appear, and the hour passed. 
Upon the third morning, after a delay that had 
seemed. an aes of torture, the post brought 
mea letter from C. . She-was at E——, whither 
she had gone, after long brooding upon my in- 
constaney. 

“<T will not try to tell you all I have suffer- 
ed,’ she wrote; ‘my most passionate words would 
seem to you cold and meaningless when meas- 
ured against those Greek ts whose verse is 
your standard for every fee ing I will only say 
you have broken my heart. My story begins 
and ends. in that one sentence. There must 
come an end even to such worship as mine, Oh, 
H., you have been very cruel to me! I have 
seen you with the beautiful foreign lady whose 
society has been pleasanter to you than mine. 
Your ey 3 drove past me one day, as Istood 
half hidden by the bushes upon a sloping bank 
above the road, and I heard her joyous laugh, 
and saw your head bent over her long dark ring- 
lets, and knew that you were happy with her. 

‘*¢From the hour in which I discovered how 
utterly you had deceived me, my life has been 
one continued struggle with despair. You do 
not know how I loved those whom I left for your 
sake. In all the passion and pain of your Greek 
poetry, I doubt if there is a sentence stron; 
enough to express the agony that I feel when 
think of those dear friends, and stretch out my 
arms to them across the that yawns between 
us. You read me a description of the ghosts in 
the dark under-world one day, before you had 
grown too weary of me to let me share your 
thoughts. I feel like those ghosts, H. 

“Why should I tire you with a long letter? 
I leave you free to find Sees with the lady 
whose name even I do not know. 

““<Perhaps some day, when Pa are growing 
| old, and have become weary of all the p res 
| upon earth, you will think a little more tenderly 
of her who thought it a small thing to peril her 
soul in the hope of giving you happiness, and 
who awoke from her fond, foolish dream to find. 
with anguish unspeakable, that the sacrifice had 
been as vain as it was wicked.’ 

“This letter melted me; and yet I was in- 
| clined to be angry with C. for the unnecessary 

pain her abrupt oy crecoat had inflicted upon 
|me. I was divided between this feeling and the 
relief of mind afforded by the knowledge that 
| my folly had not_resul in any fatal event. 
| She had gone to E—, ina fit of jealousy, and 
| she favored me with the usual feminine re- 
poahes so natural to the narrow female intel- 
ect—imagine a man reminding his friend at 
every turn of the sacrifices he had made for 
friendship !—and she sent me the address of that 
humble inn where she had taken up her abode, 
and of course expected me to hasten thither as 
fast as horses could convey me. 

“Nothing could be more hackneyed than the 
end of the little romance. I will not say that I 
was capable of feeling disappointed because the 

r child had not drowned herself; but I con- 
ess that this commonplace turn which the affair 
had taken grated on my sense of the poetical. 
It is possible that I had indeed learned to meas- 
ure every thing by the standard of. Greek verse; 
certain it is that it seemed a sinking in poetry 
to descend from Sappho’s fatal leap to a com- 
mercial-traveler’s tavern at E——. 

“<T will start for E—— to-morrow morning,’ 
I said to myself; but without enthusiasm. 

“Had I rescued my love from all-devouring 
ocean—had I found her wandering half-craze 
upon the mountains, like that lorn maiden whom 
even savage beasts compassionated, when she 
roamed disconsolate, crying, 

“Tall grow the forest trees, oh Menalcas,”] 
I think I should have taken her to my heart of 
hearts, and sacrificed my freedom to secure her 
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happiness. But this departure for E——, and 
the long reproachful letter, savored of calcula- 
tion; and against the maneuvers of feminine 
diplomacy I wore the armor of experience. 

“TI ordered post-horses for the following 
morning, and then set off in the direction of my 
friend’s hunting-lodge. ‘My bosom’s lord sat 
lightly on his throne,’ relieved from the burden 
of a great terror; but poor C.’s dreary letter 
was not calculated to put me in high spirits, 
and ] hastened to Sefrath myself with the so- 
sii of the sparkling Carlitz. 

“‘T languished for the frivolous talk.of people 
and places I knew—the olla-podrida of senti- 
ments and fancies, facts and fictions, spiced with 
that dash of originality, or at the least audacity, 
wherewith an accom hished woman of the world 
flavors. her small-talk, Lightly and swiftly I 
trod the hill-side, pleased when the blue smoke 
curling from the familiar chimneys met my 

r eyes. 

‘*Ts it possible that I'am in love with this 
woman? I asked myself wonderingly. 

“And then I rememberod my despair and 
terror of yesterday, and the fond regret with 
which I had thought of poor C.. yearning to 
fe her to my heart, to promise eternal fidel- 
ity. 
“The hour had. passed. I tried in vain to 
recall the feeling. I felt thatit was more worthy 
of me than the fickle fancy which led me to. the 
feet of Madame Carlitz; but man is the creature 
of circumstance and my“best feelings had been 
the conventional aspect which C.’s 
flight had assumed, 

“A deep-mouthed thunder greeted me as I 
entered E. T.’s domain, the bass bow-wowing of 
some canine monster. 

“«“What new fancy? I asked myself, asa huge 
mastiff ran out at “Me and made as if he would 
haye rent me limb from limb.. Twas half in- 
clined to seat myself on the ground, after the 
expats of Ulysses, and the accomplished Mure 
of Caldwell; but before the creature could com- 
mence operations a familiar voice called to him, 
and E, ‘I’. himself emerged from the porch. 

“*My dear H.,”he exclaimed, ‘what an un- 
expected felicity! ‘I thought you were at Vien- 


a. 

“<Thdeed! I cried, somewhat piqued. ‘Has 
not. Madame Carlitz told you of my where- 
abouts? 

“<T have not seen her.’ 

“«You have not seen her!’ I exclaimed in 
utter bewilderment. 

“No. Madame left yesterday morning, with 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Ionly arrived last night. Come 
in-doors, old fellow, and let us hear your adven- 
tures'since our last meeting.’ 

“T followed my friend across the little hall 
into the bare tobacco-scented, bachelor sitting- 
room. . The enchanter’s wand had been waved 
asecond time, and the fairy vision had melted 
into thin air. Tiny dogs, dainty and fragile as 
animated Dresden china, ribbon-adorned guitar, 
satin-lined work-baskets, velvet-bound blotting- 
books, dejeuners in old Vienna porcelain, card- 
bowls of priceless. Worcester, leopard skins 
lounging-chairs, portiere, and French prints ha 
vanished; and in the place which these frivolities 
had embellished, I beheld the bare, battered 
writing-table and shabby smoking apparatus of 
my reckless friend, who stood with his arms 
akimbo, and a tawny-hided bull-dog between his 
legs, grinning—man_ and dog both, as it seemed 
to me at my discomfiture. 

“What! cried E., ‘it was for the divine 
Carlitz your visit was intended? My shepherd 
told me there had been a fine London gentlemen 
hanging about the place while madame and her 
following were here; but he could not tell me 
the fine gentleman’s name, and I little thought 
you were he. Come, my dear boy, fill yourself 
a pipe, and let’s talk over old times. You've 
been buried among your dry-as-dust books, I 
suppose, while I have been scouring Northern 
Europe in pursuit of the rapid reindeer and the 
sulky salmon.’ 

“** We'll talk as much as you like presently,’ 
T replied; ‘but just let me understand matters 
first. hen I left madame and the H.’s the 
other night, it was understood they were to re- 
main here sometime longer. What took her 
to town? Is the Bonbonniere season to begin? 

“<The Bonbonniere! My dear friend, this is 
really dreadful. The lamentable state of igno- 
rance which results from the cultivation of po- 
lite learning is, to a plain man, something as- 
tounding, Learn, my benighted recluse, that 
the Bonbonniere Theater will be opened for the 
performance of the legitimate drama early next 
month by the great Mackenzie, who inaugurates 
his season with the thrilling tragedy of Coriola- 
nus, so interesting to the youthful mind from its 
association with the pleasing studies of boyhood. 
Madame Carlitz has sold her lease of the pretty 
little theater ; and on very advantageous terms, 


TL assure you, 
“<She has sold her lease! Does she intend to 
leave the stage, or to take a larger theater? 
“She intends to do neither the one nor. the 
other. She appears on a grander stage, and in 
an ey as character. She is going to 


marry ; 
“<< Tmpossible!’ 


*** An established fact, my dear boy. The 
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noble earl, as the fashionable journalists call 
him, has been nibbling at the enchantress’- bait 
for the last twelve months—rather a difficult 
customer to land, you know—turned sulky when 
he felt the hook in his jaw, and got away among 
the rushes; but Carlitz used her gaff, and 
brought him to land. And now the talk of the 
town is their impending union. The great 
ladies de par le monde intend to cut her, I be- 
lieve; but Carlitz has announced her intention 

of taking the initiative, and cutting them. ‘I 

shall cultivate the foreign legations,” she told 

little J. C. of the F. O., ‘and make myself in- 
dependent of our home nobility.” And, egad, she 
is capable of doing it! She is like Robespierre 

—elle tra loin—because she believes in herself.’ 

“*But Carlitz! I gasped; ‘has she got a 
divorcee? 

“*My beitighted friend, the decease of M. 
Carlitz, or Don Estephan Carlitz, of the Spanish 
wine-trade, is anevent as notorious in modern 
history as the demise of that respectable sover- 
eign, Queen Anne. He died three months ago 
at the Cape, whence it was his habit to import 
that choice Amontillado in which he dealt. 
Madame was prompt to improve the occasion 
offered by her widowhood; but I have heard it 
whispered that the noble earl made it a condi- 
tion that she should clear herself of debt before 
—tc continue the fashionable journalist’s phrase 
—he led her to the hymeneal altar. Of course 
you are aware that the noble earl is among the 
meanest of mankind.’ 

“Yes, I knew V., a little middle-aged man, 
suspected of wearing a wig, and renowned for 
harmless eccentricities in the way of amateur 
coach-building. . Alas, what. perfidy! Those 
bright, sympathetic glances, those tender smiles, 
those low, tremulous tones, had. been all a part 
of one coldly-calculated design—the lady-like 
extortion of so much ready-money from the 
ade of weak, adoring youth. The divine 

“stelle had been all this time the plighted wife 
of Lord V., and had traded upon my admira- 
tion in order to secure the means of purchasing 
a coronet, 

“I burst into’ a savage laugh, and when E. 
pressed me with qnestions, I told him the whole 
story. He, too, laughed aloud, but with an 
evident enjoyment. And then he told me how 
my wily enchantress had borrowed his rustic re- 
treat, and had come to these remote fastnesses 
in order to exasperate poor vacillating V. into 
a tangible offer, and how she had succeeded. 

“<< Twas staying with another fellow further 
south,’.said my friend, ‘and received a few 
lines frontmadame the day before yesterday, re- 
signing possession of my shanty, and announc- 
ing her approaching espousals; ‘‘ you must come 
for the shooting at the Towers next autumn,” 
she said in her postscript. Begins to patronize 
already, you see.’ 

After this E. insisted on detaining me to 
dine withhim. Our dinner was ill-cooked, ill- 
served: and my friend’s conversation was a 
mixture of London gossip and Norwegian sport- 
ing experiences. ow I loathed the empty 
vapid talk! How I envied this mindless anima! 
his barbarous pleasure in the extermination of 
other animals, little inferior to himself! I went 
back tomy own quarters in a savage humor, and 
it seemed to me that my anger included all 
womankind. 

“**T have been fooled and deluded by one 
woman,’ I said to myself; ‘I will not give my- 
self a prey into the hands of another. C. has 

_ chosen to inaugurate our separation. Iwill not 
attempt to reverse her decision. My duty I am 
prepared to do; but I will do no more.’ 

“Thus resolved, I seated myself at my rough 
study-tabie, and wrote a long letter to C.—a 
very serious, and I think a sufficiently kind, 
letter—in which I set forth the state of my own 
feelings. ‘I had hoped that we should find 
perfect happiness in each other’s society,’ I 
wrote in conclusion; ‘I need scarcely tél you 
that hope has been most completely disappoint- 

You were the first to show that our hap- 
pines was an impossibility. You have been the 
rst to sever the tie which I had fondly believed 
would belasting. I accept your decision; but 
Ido not consider myself absolved from the duty 
of proses for your future. For myself, I 
shall leave Kurope for a wilder and more inter- 
esting hemisphere, where I shall endeayor to 
find forgetfulness of the bitter disappoinments 
that have befallen me here.’ 

“T then told C. how I designed immediately 
to open an account for her at a certain bank, upon 
which she would beat liberty to drawn at the 
rate of four hnndred a year. 

“*Have no fear for the future,’ I wrote; ‘a 
lady with a settled income of four hundred a 
year can find friends in any quarter of the globe, 
and need never be troubled with impertinent in- 
quiries about her antecedents. I shall always 
be glad to hear of your welfare; and if you will 
keep me acquainted with your whereabouts— 
letters addressed to the “ Travelers” will al- 
ways reach me—I shall make a point of seeking 
you out on my return to England. 

“This letter I dispatched, and the chaise that 
was tohave taken me to E—— took me to London, 
where I made the necessary arrangements with 
my banker, and whence I departed for a tour of 
exploration in South America. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT 
“Tt was after two years’ absence that I re- 
turned to discover that the account opened in 
C.’s name had never been drawn upon. And 
thus ended the story that had opened like an 
idyl. Ihave sometimes feared that an unhapp 
fate must have overtaken this poor foolish gir 
and my recollection of her has not been unmixe: 
with remorse. But I have reflected that it was 
more likely her beauty had secured her an ad- 
vantageous marriage, and that she was unable 
to avail herself of the provision I had made for 
her. 

“T instituted a careful inquiry in the hope of 
discovering her fate, but without result. Her 
parents at B— were both dead—strange fatali- 
ty!—and from no other source could I obtain 
tidings of my poor C. M. Thus ended my brief, 
broken love-story. It was with a feeling of 
relief that I told myself it had thus ended; for I 
could but remember that the course of events 
might have taken a very different turn, and one 
for me most embarrassing. 

“Tf C. had been a woman of the world, or if 
she had found a mercenary and unscrupulous 
champion in some sharp practitioner of Lyon’s 
or Clement’s Inn, I might have found myself 
fixed with a wife, and bound by a chain not to 
be broken on this side the grave. As it is, I 
retain my freedom, and only in my most pen- 
sive and somber hours does the pale shadow of 
that half-forgotten love arise before me, gently 
reproachful. 

‘* And in these rare intervals of life’s busy con- 
flict, when the press and hurry gives pause, and 
I sit alone in my tent, the words of the poor 
child’s letter come back to me with a strange 
significance. Perhaps some day when you are 
growing old and have become weary of all the 
pleasures upon earth, you will think a little more 
tenderly of her who thought it a small thing to 
peril her soul in the hope of giving you happi- 
ness. 

“ Life’s intricate journey has so many cross- 
roads. Who can tell whether he has not some- 
times taken the ay turning? Should I have 
been happier if I had given C. a legal right to 
bore me for the remainder of my existence ? 
Happier! For me there is no such possibility, 
To ie happier, aman must first be happy; and 
happiness is a bright phantom which I have 
vainly pursued for the last fifteen years. 
should at best have been differently miserable. 

“Tam still free, and I meet the lovely Lady 
V. in that seventh heaven of the great world to 
which she has contrived to push her way, and 
she gives me a patronizing smile, and a lofty in- 
clination of her beautiful head; and it is mutu- 
ally agreed between us that ‘our rambles and 
picnies beneath the snow-clad hills are to be as 
the dreams of days that never were.” 


Here the “ Disappointments of Dion ” lost its 
chief interest for Eustace Thorburn, for here 
the record of his mother’s ei ce love ended. 
Beyond this, and to the very close, he had read 
the book carefully, weighing every sentence, for 
it was the epitome of his father’s character. In 
every line there was egotism, in every page 
the confession of energies and talents wasted 
in the pursuit of personal gratification. For- 
ever and forever, the weary wretch pursues 
the same worthless prize—the prize more diffi- 
cult of attainment than the new world of a 
Columbus, or the new planet of a Herschel. 
With less pains a man might achieve a result 
that seerittbe a lasting heritage for his fellow- 
men, and might die with the proud boast of 
Ulysses on his lips— 

“Tam become a name!”’ 

Through fair and sunny eck el in wild Norse- 
land; in the granite and marble palaces of Pe- 
tersburg; nay, beyond Caucasian mounts and 
valleys; amid the ruins of Persepolis; across 
the sandy wastes, and by the snow-clad mount- 
ains of Afghanistan; deep into the heart of Hin- 
dostan—the worldling had pursued his phantom 
prey; and everywhere, in civilized city or in 
tiger-haunted jungle, the hunter after happi- 
ness found only disappointment. = 

“A tiger-hunt is the dreariest thing imagina- 
ble,” he wrote; “it is all waiting and watching, 
and prowling and lurking behind bushes; a das- 
tardly, sneaking business, which makes one feel 
more ignoble ft the tiger. For genuine ex- 
citement the race for the Derby is better; and a 
man may enjoy a fever of expectation at Ep- 
som which he'cannot equal in Bengal.” y 

And anon: ‘That most musical and meretri- 
cious of poets, Thomas Moore, has a great deal 
to answer for. I have been all through the East 
insearch of his Light of the Harem, and have 
found only darkness, or the merest rushlights, 
the faintest twinkling tapers that ever glimmer- 
ed through their brief span. And so [ return 
disappointed from the Eastern world, to seek 


new ippointments in the West.” 
: CHAPTER XXVIII 
“STILL FROM ONE SORROW TO ANOTHER 


i THROWN.” 
Eustace closed the book with a sigh—a sigh 
for the father he had never eaeaaae father 
who had never known his birth; a sigh for the 


mother whose life had been sacrificed on so poor 
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an altar. He had been reading for some hours, 
with very little consciousness of the passage of 
time. 

“You seem to be interested in that book, Mr. 
Thorburn,” said a familiar voice from the bank 
above him, 

He started to his feet, dropped his book, turn- 
ed, and looked up at the speaker. The voice 
was the voice of Harold Jerningham; and that 

entleman was standing on the bank, pointing 

ownward at the fallen book with the tip of his 
extended cane, as he might have pointed to 
some creature of the reptile tribe. 

“ You startled me a little, Mr. Jerningham,” 
said Eustace, as he stooped to pick up the book, 

““Your study must have been deeply interest- 
ing to you, or you could scarcely have been so 
unconscious of my footsteps. Permit me.” 
He took the volume from the young man’s hand 
and turned the leaves listlessly. ‘‘ One of your 
favorite dialogues, I suppose? No; an English 
novel! ‘Dion!’ ‘Dion? Tavs some recollection 
of a book called ‘Dion.’ What a very shabby 
person he looks after the lapse of years ! Really, 
the authors of that time suffered some disadvan- 
tage at the hands of their publishers. What 
dismal gray binding! what meager-lookin, 
type! the very paper has a musty odor. An 
you are deeply interested in ‘Dion? ” 

“Yes; Iam deeply interested.” 

“The book strikes you as powerful?” 

“No. The writer strikes me as a consummate 
scoundrel.” 

Mr, Jerningham smiled, a faint smile. His 
smiles were for the most part faint and wan, 
like the smiles of a wandering spirit in the house 
of Hades. 

“Do not be so energetic in your denunciation, 
Mr. Thorburn,” he said quietly. “The man 
who wrote ‘Dion’ was as other men of his time 
—just a little selfish a So and anxious to 
travel on the sunny side of the great highway.” 

“Did you know him?” asked Eustace, with 
sudden eagerness. 

** Not the least in the world. But I know his 
book. People talked of it a little at the time, 
and there was some discussion about the author- 
ship; all kinds of improbable persons were sug- 
gested. Yes; it all comes back to me asI look 
at the pages. A very poor book; stilted, affect- 
ed, coxcombical. What a fool the man must 
have been to print such a piece of egotism!” 

“Yes, It seems strange that any man could 
oublish a book for the purpose of proclaiming 
nimself a villain.” 

“Not at all. But it is strange that a man 
can give his villainy to the world in a poor book 
—a book not containing one element of literary 
suecess: and that he should take the trouble of 
writing all this. Yes, it is very strange. An 
indolent kind of man, too—as one would imag- 
ine from the book. <A very feeble book! I 
see a wrong tense here in a Latin quotation. 
The man did not even know his Catullus, 
Thanks.” 

Mr Jerningham returned the volume with a 
graceful listlessness and with a half-regretiul 
sigh, as if it wearied him even to remember 
so feeble a book. He strolled away, leaving 
Eustace wondering that he should have fallen 
across a man who was familiar with his father’s 
book, and who in person resembled his father. 

SEE, INS epics tar: had written his own 
biography, it might have been something like 
this book,” he ill: to himself. And then another 
1r—stupendous, terrible—presented itself to his 
mind. 

But this he dismissed as an absurd and ground- 
less fancy, 

*“ What accident is more common than such a 
likeness as that between us two?” he asked of 
himself. ‘‘The world is full of such half-re- 
semblances, to say nothing of the Lesurges and 
Debosques who are guillotined in mistake for 
one another.” 

He left the seat on the river-bank, and strolled 
slowly homeward by a different path from that 
Mr. Jerningham had taken. 

His perusal of the book had been upon one 
point conclusive to him. The few details of the 
scene had told him at first that it had been 
laid in the British dominions. Reflection con- 
vinced him that Scotland was the locality of that 
solitary mountain habitation where his mother’s 
sad days had been spent. 

This had been Celia’s unknown power. This 
habitation upon Scottish soil was the hold which 
she had possessed over her lover. In the character 
of his wife he had brought her to Scotland, 
and there had made his domicile with her dur- 


ing a period of several months; and by the 
right of t that Scottish home, that open acknowl- 


edgment, she was his wife. She had fled from 
him unconscious of this. But, if she had been 
conscious of this power, her son told himself 
that she would have been too noble to use it; too 
proud to call herself a wife by favor of a legal 
quibble. 

“T will talk it over with Uncle Dan,” Eustace 
said to himself; ‘‘and if he and I are 
upon the subject, I will go to Sco’ and 
hunt out the scene, supposing that to be pos- 
sible from so slight a clue as this book will give 
us. 


He knew that by the law of Scotland he was 
in all probability legitimatized; but not for the 
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wealth of Scotland would he have sought to 
establish such a claim upon that nameless father, 
whom of all men that ever lived upon this earth 
he most despised. 

“He abandoned her to lonely pelle ners 
ing, long, dreary days of remorse, humiliation, 
sorrow past all comfort—the thought of the sor- 
row her sin had wrought for those she loved. 
He let her bear this bitter burden without one 
effort to lighten or to share it. He deserted the 
woman he had destroyed because—she did not 
amuse him. Is this what wealth and polite let- 
ters and civilization make of aman? God for- 
bid! Such a man should have worn imperial 
pups and died the imperator’s common death 
in the days of Rome’s decadence. He is an ana- 
chronism in a Christian age.” 

He walked slowly back to the cottage, where 
he had but just time to dress for dinner. The 
evening passed quietly. Of the four people as- 
semblod in M. de Bergerac’s drawing-room three 
were singularly heey and thoughtful. 

The summer dusk favored silent meditation. 
Mr. Jerningham sat apart in a garden chair 
under the long rustic veranda, half curtained 
with trailing branches of clematis and honey- 
suckle; Eustace sat in the’ darkest corner of the 
low drawing-room, where Helen occupied her- 
self in playing dreamy German melodies upon 
her piano. M. de Bergerac strolled up and down 
before the lawn, stopping every now and then 
to say something to friend Harold J erning- 


am. 

“‘ How silent and thoughtful we are to-night!” 
he cried at last, after having received more than 
one random answer from the master of Green- 
lands. ‘‘One would think you had seen a ghost, 
Harold; your eyes are fixed, like fhe eyes of 
Brutus at Philippi, or of Agamemnon when the 
warning shade of Achilles appeared to him, be- 
fore the sailing of the ship that was to take him 
home—to death. What is the phantom at which 
you gaze with eyes of gloom?” 

“The ghost of the Past,” answered Mr. Jer- 
ningham, as he rose to join hisfriend. ‘ Not to 
Lot’s wife alone is it fatal to look back. I have 
been looking back to-day, Theodore.” 


Within, all was silent except the piano, softly 
touched by slow, gentile eee that stole along 
the keys in a languid legato movement. 

The player wondered at the change which 
had come upon her companion and fellow-stu- 
dent, and wondered to find the change in him 
so keen a sorrow to herself. 

Very gloomy were the thoughts of Eustace as 
he sat in his dark corner, with closed eyes, and 
hands clas above his head. 

‘“How dare I tell him who and what Iam, 
and then ask for the hand of his only daughter? 
Can I hope that even his simplicity will don 
= a family history as that which I must 

ane 


All through the dark hours of that midsum- 
mer night he lay awake brooding over the pages 
he had read, and thinking of the stain upon hi 
name, To an older man, steeped in the hard 
wisdom of the world, the stigma would have 
been a lesser agony. He would have counted 
over to himself the list of great names made by 
the men who bore them, and would have found 
for himself crumbs of comfort. But for Eus- 
tace there was none. He had set up his divini- 
ty, and it seemed to him that oly the rich- 
est tribute could be offered upon a shrine so 


pure. 

His thoughts deepened in gloom as the night 
waned, until the fever in his mind assumed the 
force of inspiration. Rash and impetuous as 
theta and poetry, he resolved that for him hope 

here was none, except far afield of this Arca- 
dian dwelling. 

“Shall I offer myself, nameless, in order to be 
refused?” he asked. “No. I will leave this too 
dear home, and go out into the world to make 
myself a name among modern poets before I ask 
confession or promise of Helen de Bergerac.” 

To make himself a name among modern poets! 
The dream was a boldone. But the dreamer 
told himself that the ladder of Fame is some 
times mounted with a rush, and that for the 
successful writer of magazine lyrics it needs but 
a year or so of isolation and concentrated labor, 
a year or so of fervent devotion in the temple of 
Apollo, a year orsoof poetic quietism, to accom- 
plish the one great work witieh shall transform 


the graceful singer of modern Horatian odes into | 


the world-renowned poet. 

‘““T will tear myself away from this place be- 
fore the week is out,” he said, with resolution 
that made the words a vow; “’tis too bright, 
too beautiful, too happy, and is dangerous as 
Armida’s garden for the man who would fain 
serve apprenticeship to the Muses.” 


CHAPTER XXTX. 


LEFT ALONE. 

Wauttez Mr. Jerningham dawdled away exist- 
ence among the w and hills of Berkshire, his 
wife’s life was marked by changes more event- 

and ruffled by de passions, 

'o Luey Alford the lady of River Lawn had 
shown herself a kind and generous friend. Not 
long had the r child enjoyed the Inxurious 

pton villa when she was sud- 


iet of the 
ceniy summoned away from it. Mr. Desmond 


had managed her father’s affairs and pacified 
her father’s creditors, with what pecuniary sac- 
rifice was only known tohimself. Butasterner 
jailer than the warder of Whitecross street la 
in wait for Lucy’s father, ready to stretch forth 
the icy hand that was to arrest the battered and 
broken wayfarer. 

Debts and difficulties, disappointments and 
humiliations, with constant habits of inebriation, 
had done their fatal work for Tristram Alford. 
"Twas but a poor wreck of humanity which 
emerged from the dreary city prison, when Lau- 
rence told hisold tutor that he was free. Theold 
man had suffered from one paralytic seizure 
lon, 0, in his better days of private tutorship. 
Heke a second seizure in that dismal jail, 
but made light of the attack; and although he 
knew himself to be a wreck, was happily uncon- 
scious how near was the hour of his sinking. 

Lucy left the pretty villa at Hampton, and 
returned to the dreary Islington lodgings, to 
find her father strangely, a alarmingly, 
altered. She wrote to Mrs. Jerningham to 
tell her fears, and Emily made haste to send a 
physician to see the invalid. The physician 
shook his head, and recommmneded rest and 
change of air. These, with the aid of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s ample purse, were easily procured, 
and Lucy and her father were dispatched to 
Ventnor. 

Laurence saw the physician, and asked for a 
candid opinion upon Tristram Alford’s state. 
‘The man is an habitual drunkard,” replied 
the doctor, ‘‘and has evidently been ling 
himself with brandy for the last ten years. If 
you take the brandy-bottle away from him, he 
will die; if you let i go on drinking, he will 
die. The case is beyond a cure. The man’s 


brain is alcoholized. His next attack must be 
fatal.” 


Having once enli Mrs. Jerningham’s 
friendship for Lucy Alford, Mr. Desmond felt 
that the young ise y's fortunes had passed out 
of his care. Already Emily had shown herself 
so kind and generous that it would have been 
base ingratitude to doubt her charity in ae 3 
new emergency. He therefore held himse 
aloof from: Taey and her father, and only from 
Mrs. Jerningham did he hear how it fared with 
the girl in whose fate he had taken so benevo- 
lent an interest. But while he made no overt 
attempt to comfort or assist her in the hour of 
trial and trouble, he thought of her, and pitied 
her, with a constancy that was at once perplex- 
ind and unpleasing te hissown mind. 

‘* Poor little thing!” he said to himself, when 
he thought of the motherless girl be the 
fading hours of her sole protector. And he 
wondered to perceive how much tenderness it 
was possible to infuse into those three common 
words. “Poor little thing! Tristram Alford 
cannot last many weeks—that is certain. 
And then—and then? She will be left quite 
alone in the world. And she must suppress all 
sign of her natural grief, and enact one of 
those ladies—ever so sli; tly Sr ao 
Cotelettes sautees chez Vefour. What a dreary 
present! What a hopeless future!” ; 

And at this point Mr. Desmond would dig his 
pen savagely into the paper, destroy the quill 
of an unoffending goose, and fling it from him 
in a sudden rage. f 

“What is it to me?’ he asked himself. 
“‘There are hundreds of friendless girls in Lon- 
don for whom the future is as hopeless. Am I 
going to turn Quixote, and ride a tilt against 
the windmills of modern civilization?” 

One morning in February the editor of the 
Pallas found an envelope edged with deepest 
black upon his breakfast-table. It contained a 
brief despairing scrawl from Lucy, smeared and 
blotted with many tears. Death had claimed 
his victim. The third seizure had come, and all 
was over. 

“T cannot tell you how kind Mrs. Jerningham 
has been,” wrote the mourner; ‘all is arranged 
for the funeral. It is to take place on Friday. 
My poor dear will rest ina pleasant spot. It is 
very hard to bear this parting; but [ think it 
would have seemed harder to me if he had died 
in London.” And then followed little pious 
sentences, in which faith struggled with de- 


‘He was always good and kind,” she wrote; 
“T cannot recall one cross word from his dear 
lips. He did not go to church so regularly as 
religious people think right; but he was very 

He read the Bible sometimes, and cried 
over it; and wherever we lodged, the little 
children loved him. It was not in his nature 
to be harsh or unkind. May God teach me to 
be as good and gentle as he was, and grant that 
we may meet some day ina meee world!” 

“The funeral is to be on Friday,” repeated 
Mr. Desmond, when he had folded and put awa; 
the letter. He was on the point of endorsing it 
with the rest of his correspondence, but changed 
his mind, and laid it gently aside in a drawer 
of his desk. ‘‘Not among tradesmen’s lies, 
and samples of double-crown, and contributors’ 
complaints,” he said. ‘On Friday? Yes; I 
will attend my poor old tutor’s funeral. It 
will comfort her to think that one friend followed 
him to his grave.” 


Early on the appointed morning Mr. Des- 


—=> 


mond knocked at the door of the Ventnor lodg- 
ing-house. 

“Miss Alford is at home, of course,” he said 
to the maid. ‘Be so good as to take her this 
card, and tell her that I have come to attend the 
funeral, but will not intrude upon her.” 

He spoke in a low voice; but those cautious, 
suppressed tones are of all accents the most pene- 
trating. The door of the parlor was opened 
softly, and Mrs. Jerningham came out into the 
passage. 

“JT recognized your voice,” she said. ‘‘ How 
very good of you to come!” 

“Not atall. But how ood of you to come! 
I had no idea that I should meet you here.” 

“And I was quite sure that I should meet 
you here,” replied Emily, with the faintest pos- 
sible sneer. 

“Ts Lucy in that room?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“T do not want to see her. I wished to show 
my regard for that poor oldman. Ispent man 
pleasant days under his roof, and he has made 
so lonely an ending. It is very good of you to 
come, Emily; and your presence here relieves 
me very much with regard to that ot girl’s 
future. I do not think you would here if 
you were not really interested in her.” 

“Yes, Laurence; Iam really interested in— 
your protegee.” 

“She is not my protegee; but I wish you to 
make her yours, because I scarcely think you 
could find a creature more in need of your char- 
ity. Poor child! she is very much ‘di I 
suppose.” 

**For the moment she is heart-broken. I shall 
take her So here this evening.” 

“My dear ily, 1 knew I was safe in relyin; 
on your noble nature!” exclaimed the editor wit! 
enthusiasm. 

“ For pity’s sake, donot beso grateful. Ihave 
done no more than I would for any other hel 
less woman whom fate flung across my hye 
In the whole affair there is only one element that 
makes the act a sacrifice.” 

“And that is—?”’ 

‘What wee a woman can feel or understand. 
Pray, do not let us talk aboutit. The funeral 
will not take place for an hour.” __ 

“T will go and get a band for my hat, and re- 
turn here for the ceremony. There will be one 
mourning-coach, I suppose.” 

“Yes. The doctor has kindly promised to act 
as chief mourner. There is no one else.” 

“Poor Tristram! If you only knew that man’s 
appreciation of Greek; and Greek is the only 
language which requires a special genius in the 
scholar. And to die like this!” 

Mr. Desmond departed to get his hat bound 
with the insignia of grief. . Jerningham 
went back to the peti, where the =< sat 
with listless hands loosely locked, and vacant 
tearless eyes, lost ina stupor of grief. But even 
in this stupor she had pecnensieea thd voice of her 
dead father’s only friend. 

‘““Was not that Mr. Desmond in the passage 
just now?” she asked. 

“Yes; he has come down to attend his old 
friend’s funeral. 

““How good of him! How kind you both are 
to me!” murmured Lucy. “Oh, believe me, I 
am grateful. And yet, dear Mrs. Jerningham, 
I feel as if it would be better for me to be going 
to lie by his side in that peaceful grave.” 

“No, Lucy. Your life is all to come. You 
have known sorrow and trouble; but you have 
not drained the cup of happiness only to find the 
bitterness of the draught. That is real despair. 
You have not outlived your hopes and your 
dreams and your faith—nay, indeed, your very 
self—as I have.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MORLAND COUGH. 

LAURENCE DESMOND heard the sublimely sol- 
emn sefvice read above his old tutor’s office, and 
left Ventor without seeing Lucy Alford. Agai 
and again he told himself that with the orp) 
girl’s Exvire fatehehadnoconcern. He had given 
her a good friend—and a friend of her own sex 
—who would doubtless afford her help and pro- 
tection, directly or indirectly, in the future. 

“She has passed out of my life,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ poor little thing! Let me forget that 
I ever saw her.” 

On this he applied himself with Herculean 
energy to his editorial labors. Stern and scath- 
ing, biting and bitter, were the articles of the 
Palias. It seemed as if Swift, and Churchill, 
and Wilkes, and that nameless traitor who ter- 
rified an English ministry in the columns of the 
Public Advertiser, had m evoked from the 
under-world by the editor of that journal. 
fared helpless woman at the hands of those sa- 
tiric ghosts. The founder of Greek comedy, 
who poe himself broadly in the only ex- 
tant ragment of his verse, with the straight as- 
sertion, ‘‘Woman’s a curse!” seemed to guide 
the helm of that smart bark the Pallas. Fem- 
inine folly, feminine ignorance, feminine ex- 
travagance, feminine immodesty, furnished week 
after week a subject for the li ht touch of the 
skilled anatomist. Now it was woman’s brain 
that quivered beneath the vivisector’s knife; 
anon woman’s heart rene peepee oe under the 
same cruel instrument. ho shall say that the 
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scathing sentences were undeserved, or that they 
went not home to the hearts of the fair offend- 
ers? Yet it is doubtful if many tender penitents 
flung down their borrowed tresses at the call of 
this lay Savonarola, or if milliners were much 
the poorer for this solemn summons to judgment. 


When Mr. Desmond paid his next visit to 
River Lawn he found Lucy comfortably install- 


ed there, and looking pale as the snow-drops in } 


her simple mourning. She said a few tremulous 
words in answer to his gentle greeting, and then 
left the room. 

“She does not like to talk of her father,” 
Mrs. Jerningham said, when she was gone; 
“and I dare say she has run away to escape 
your possible condolences. He seems on the 
whole to have been rather a worthless person, 
but she mourns him as if hoe had been a saint. 
‘We were so happy together,’ she says; and 
then she tells me of his interest in her career, 
and the patience with which he would sit in the 
boxes night after night to see her act, and then 
would tell her the points in which she failed, 
and the points in which she succeeded, and la- 
ment the impossibility of her wearing a mask, 
with some dreadful pipe or mouth-piece, like 
the Greek actors; and she tells me of their 
cosy little suppers after the theater, pettitoes— 
WHAT are pettitoes?—and baked potatoes, and 
sausages, aud other dreadful things which it 
would be certain death for persons in society to 
eat ; and so the poor child runs on. She is the 
most affectionate, grateful creature I ever met, 
and I think she is beginning to love me.” 

‘*She has reason to do’so,” replied Mr. Des- 
mond. ‘I suppose she will be obliged to go 
on thestage again. I have a promise of an en- 
gagement for her from my friend Hartstone.” 

ay hope she will not be obliged to accept it. 
Her father’s death has caused a complete change 
in her feelings with regard to the dramatic pro- 
fession. The poor old man’s companionship 
seems to have supported and sustained her in all 
her petty trials—and now he is gone she shrinks 
from encountering the difficulties of such a life. 
So, with my advice and such assistance asI can 
give her, she is trying to froth herself for the 
position of governess. er reading is more 
extensive than that of most girls, and she is 
working hard to supply the deficiencies of her 
education.” 

“‘T am very glad to hear that,” Laurence an- 

“swered heartily; ‘‘I consider such a life much 
better suited to her than the uncertainties of a 
provincial theater.” 

And then he remembered that in the exist- 
ence of a governess there were also uncertain- 
ties, trials, temptations, loneliness; and it seem- 
ed to him as if Lucy Alford’s destiny must be a 
care and a perplexity to him to the end of time. 

“‘T shall keep Lucy with me for some weeks 
to come,” said Mrs. Jerningham, ‘for I find her 
a most devoted little companion, and she is ex- 
ercising her powers as my reader and amanu- 
ensis, in order to prepare herself for the caprices 
of some valetudinarian dowager in the future.” 

“* You are very good, Emily.” 

“* Yes, eae am of some use to your 
Miss ord;—that is my virtue in your eyes, 
Laurence.” 

“Tf you are going to talk in that manner, I 
shall try to catch the next train.” 

“Tt is very absurd, is it not?’ cried Mrs. 
Jerningham, with a light laugh; “but you see 
it is natural toa woman to be jealous; and a 

* woman who lives in such a place as this has 
nothing to do but cherish jealous fancies.” 

“Let us understand each other once and 
forever,” said Laurence, gravely. ‘‘Tome Lucy 
Alford seems little more than a child: the time 
in which I used to see her frisking about witha 
hideous Scotch terrier, and dressed in a brown- 
holland pinafore, is not so very remote, you 
know. I found her in the most bitter need of a 
friend; and so far as I could befriend her, I did 
so, honestly, biding the time in which I could 
enlist a good woman’s sympathy in her behalf. 
Having done that, I have done all, and I wash 
my hands of the whole affair. If there is the 
least hazard of jeslousy where Miss Alford is 
concerned, I will not re-enter this house while 
she inhabits it.” 

“That would be to punish me for my phil- 
anthropy. No, Laurence, Iam not jealous of 
this poor child; any more than Iam jealous of 
every other woman to whom you speak. Jeal- 
ousy is a chronic disease, you see, a kind of slow 
fever, and it has taken possession of me.” 

“Emily!” 


“*T think it is only another name for nerves. - 


Do not look at me with such consternation. 
What is it Mr. Kingsley says7—‘ Men must 
work, and women must weep.” They must, you 
see! Itis the primary necessity of their exist- 
ence; andif they have no real miseries, no hus- 


bands drifting over the harbor-bar to death, they _ 


invent sorrows, and weep over them.” 

To this kind of talk Ae. Desmond was tol- 
erably well accustomed. It is the kind of tall 
which a man whom fate, or his own folly, has 
placed in a false Position is sure to hear. One 
can fancy that Paris must have had rather a 


heavy time of it with Helen; and that when he — 


went forth prancing like a war-horse to meet | 


Menelaus, his gayety may have in some degree 


arisen from his sense of aoe an impending 
curtain-lecture from the divine Tyndarid. 

For some weeks after this conversation the 
editor of the Pallas contrived to be more than 
usually occupied with the affairs of his paper. 
He sent Mrs. Jerningham tickets for concerts, 
and new books, and new music; but River Lawn 
he avoided. It was only upona royal command 
from the lady that he appeared there one 
afternoon, about six weeks atiter the funeral at 
Ventnor. 

He found Lucy looking better; but Lucy’s 
patroness was paler than usual, and was much 
disturbed by a dry hacking cough, which some- 
what alarmed Mr. Desmond. 

Emily herself, however, made very light of 
the cough, nor did Mrs, Colton seem to consider 
it of any importance. 

“Tt is only a winter cough,” said Mrs. Jer- 
ningham; “‘ 1 have suffered from the same kind 
of thing every winter, if indeed you can call it 
| suffering. I suppose one must pay some penal- 
ty for living by the river.- But I would not ex- 
change my Thames for the gift of exemption 
from cough.” 

-“Té is quite a Morland cough,” said Mrs. 
Colton; ‘‘my sister, Emily’s mamma, had just 
the same kind of cough every winter.” 

Morland was the name of Mrs. Jerningham’s 
maternal ancestry. Laurence bethought him- 
self that Emily’s mother had died at thirty years 
of age, and he was not inclined to make light of 
the Morland cough. 

“T wish you would come to town to-morrow 
and see Dr. Leonards,” he said, by and by, when 
he and Emily were out of ear-shot of Mrs. Col- 
ton; “‘I don’t see why you should go on cough- 
ing, or stay by the river, if Hampton disagrees 
with you.” 

“ Dr. Leonards is the great man for the chest, 
ishe not?” asked Mrs. Jerningham. “It would 
be really too absurd for me to see him. Ihave 
nothing whatever the matter with my chest, 
except a little pain occasionally, which Mr. 
Canterham, the Hampton surgeon, calls indiges- 
tion. Dr. Leonards would laugh at me.” 

“So much the better if he does,” answered 
Laurence. ‘ But I should very much like you 
tosee him. You will do so, won’t you, Emily, 
to oblige me?” 

“To oblige you!” repeated Mrs. Jerningham, 
regarding him with a thoughtful gaze. ‘‘Wh 
are you so anxious to consult the oracle? Is it 
to resolve a doubt, or to confirm a hope?” 

“Emily !” 

“Oh, forgive me!” she cried, holding out her 
hand. “I am always thinking or saying some- 
thing wicked. The Calvinists must surely be 
right; for Ifeel as if I was created a vile creat- 
ure, ‘not born to be judged, but judged before 
I was born.’ I will go to see your Dr. Leon- 
ards. I will do any thing in the world to 
please you.” 

“My dear Emily, to please me you have 
only to be happy yourself,” he answered, with 
real affection. 

“Ah, that is just the one thing that I can 
not do. My life is all wrong somehow, and I 
can not make it right. I have been trying to 
square the circle, ever since my m. with 
such unspeakable care and trouble—and the 
circle is no nearer being square. The imprac- 
ticable, unmeasurable curves still remain, and 
rep not to be squared by my power of calcula- 

on. 

“ Ah, Emily, if you had only trusted in me, 
and waited !” 

“Ah, Laurence, if you had only spoken a 
little sooner !” 

‘“‘T would not speak till I had secured a cer- 
tain income. I had been taught to believe that 
no woman in your position could exist without 
a certain expenditure.” 

““Ah, that is the false philosophy of your 
| modern school. A man tells himself that with 
| such or such a woman he could live happily all 
| the days of his life, but his friends warn him 

that the lady has been educated in a certain 
style, and must therefore be extravagant—so he 

keeps aloof from her; and some day, necessity, 
| family ambition, weariness, pique, anger, Heav- 
| en knows what incomprehensible feminine im- 
j — tempts her to the utterance of the most 
| fatal lie a woman’s lips can shape. She mar- 
ries a man she can never lové, and she has her 
Sguipage, and her servants, and her house in 

yfair, and all the splendors he has been told 
| she can not live without : and she does live— 
the life of the world, which is living death.” 

“For God’s sake no more! You stab me to 

the heart.” . 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
| thought of what she had been saying to him. 
Yes, it was all true. His worldly wisdom had 
blighted that fair young life. Because he had 
been prudent ; because he had taken counsel 
with his long-headed friends of the world, and 
had believed them when they said that the hor- 
rors of Pandemonium were less horrid than the 
dismal Pig torments of a pinched house- 
hold—because of these thin ily Jerning- 
ham’s mind had been embittered, and her fair 
name sullied. And he could not undo the 

ast’ No. Strike Harold Jerningham from 

he roll of the living to-morrow, and leave those 
two free to wed, the haughty woman and the 


| 


world-worn man who should stand side by side 
before God’s altar would have little moré than 
their names in common with the lovers who 
walked arm in arm tenyears ago in the garden 
at Passy. # 

“Yes, Emily, my sin is heavier than yours,” 
he said, presently. ‘‘ With both want of faith 
was the root of evil. If you had trusted in me, 
if I had trusted in Providence, all would have 
been different. But it is worse than useless to 
bewail those old mistakes. Let us make the 
best of what happiness remains to us—the pleas- 
ures of areal friendship, and one of those rarest 
of all alliances, a friendship between man and 
woman on terms of intellectual equality.” 

“There are wretched misogynists who say 
that kind of thing never has answered,” said 
Mrs. Jerningham; ‘but we will try to prove 
them miserable maligners. And you will never 
regret the loss of a wife, or feel ‘the want of a . 
home, eh, Laurence?” 

a Never, while you abstain from foolish jeal- 
eg he answered boldly, and in all good 
aith. 

Mrs. Jerningham drove’ into town next day, 
to see Dr. Leonards, in accordance with her 
promise to Laurence Desmond. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Colton, who thought it rather 
absurd that any one should take so much trouble 
about a Morland cough; but who was not ill 
pleased to spend an hour in the delightful diver- 
sion of shopping, and to visit one of the winter 
exhibitions of pictures, while the horses took 
their rest and refreshment. 

Dr. Leonards said very little, except that Mrs: 
Jerningham’s chest was rather weak, and her 
nerves somewhat too highly strung. He asked 
her a few questions, wrote her a prescription,. 
as ab great care, and requested her to come 
to him again in a fortnight, or, better still, al- 
low him to come to her. 

‘*For, now really, you ought not to be out to- 
or he said, glancing at a thermometer. 
“There is the slightest appearance of fever; 
and, altogether, a drive from Hampton is about 
the worst possible thing for you. ou ought to 
be sitting in a warm room at home.” 

“But look at my wraps!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jerningham. 

““My dear lady, do you really imagine that 
bed sables can protect you from the air you 

reathe? An equable temperatures of about six- 
ty degrees is what you require; and here you 
are on a bleak Marc day riding thirty miles in 
a draughty carriage. must beg you to be 
more Careful.” vs 

Mrs. Colton on this assured Dr. Leonards that 
the cough was only a family cough; but the 
physician repeated his gh soya” 

“Prevention is better than cure,” he said. ‘I 
can say nothing wiser than the old adage. 
Thanks. Good-morning.” 

This was the patient's dismissal; the two ladies 
returned to their carriage. 

“Thope Mr. Desmond will be satisfied,” said 
Mrs. Jerningham; ‘and now let us go tosee the 
French pictures.” 

At the French picture-gallery the ladies found 
Mr. Desmond, absorbed in the contemplation of 
a Meissonier. 

“How good of you to be here!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jerningham, brightening as she recognized 
him; ‘“‘and so, for once in a way, you really 
have a leisure morning.” 

‘“‘T never have a leisure morning. At this 
very moment I ought to be ‘sitting upon’ a sen- 
sational historian, who fancies himself some- 
thing between Thucydides and Macaulay. But 
you told me you were coming here, and so I 
ee my sensational historian’s annihilation 
until next week, and come to hear what Dr. 
Leonards says of your cough.” . 

“Dr. Leonards says very little. I am to take 
eare of myself. That is all.” 

“What does he mean by care?” 

“Oh, I suppose Iam to go on wearing furs, 
and that kind of thing. And I am to see all the 
pictures of the year; and you are to find plenty 
of leisure mornings; and so on.” 

In this careless manner did the patient dis- 
miss the subject; nor could Laurence extort any 
further information from her. He attacked Mrs. 
Colton next, but could obtain little intelligence 
from that lady; and beyond this point he was 
powerless to proceed. e, Laurence Desmond, 
could not interrogate Dr. Leonards upon the 
health of Harold Jerningham’s wife. If she had 
been dangerously ill, interference was no privi- 
lege of his, And as her illness was of a very 
slight and unalarming character, he was fain to 
content himself with the fact that she placed 
herself under the direction of an eminent phy- 
sician. 

That day was one of the few happy days that 
had been granted of late to Emily Jerningham., 
Mr. Desmond was even more devoted and anx- 
ious than he had shown himself for a long time, 
He accompanied the two ladies to picture-gal- 
leries, and silk-mercers, florists, and librarians, 
and did not leave them till he saw them safely 
bestowed _in their carriage for the homeward 
journey, banked-in with parcels, and in an at- 
nine stifling with exotics. 

“What, in the name of the Sphinx, do women 
do with their parcels?” he asked himself, as he 
went back to his chambers. ‘“ Mrs. Jerningham 
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comes to town at least once a fortnight, and she | 


never goes back to Hampton without the same 


heterogeneous collection of paper packages. | . 


What can be the fate of that mysterious mass? 
How does she make away with that mountain 
* of frivolity packed in whitey-brown paper? I 
never see any trace of the contents of those in- 
explicable packets. They never seem to develo 


into any thing beyond their primeval form. To | 
I know not what. butterflies emerge | 
And if she had | 


this day 
from those paper chrysalids. 
been my wife, I must have found money to pay 
for all those parcels. I must have battered my 
weary brains, and worked myself into a pre- 
mature grave, to supply that perennial stream 
of parcels.” 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 
LUCY’S FAREWELL TO THE STAGE. 

For Lucy Alford life’s outlook seemed very 
dreary after that chill day in February, when 
her father’s bones were laid in their last resting- 
place. He had not been a good father—if meas- 
ured by the ordinary standard of parental duty 
—but he had been a.kind and gentle one, and 
his daughter lamented him with profound re- 
gret. He had allowed her to 
as she pleased, taking no pains to educate her, 
but suffering her to pick up such stray crumbs 
of learning as fell from the table of the profes- 
sional crammer; but by reason of this very neg- 
lect Tristram Alford had seemed to his child the 
very center of love and indulgence. And, be- 


yond this, he had believed in her, and admired | 


her, and sustained her fainting spirit, when the 
theatrical horizon was darkest—when managers 
were unkind, and sister-actresses malevolent— 
by such prophetic visions of future triumphs, 
and such glowing anticipations of coming happi- 
ness, as the man of sanguine temperament can 
always evolve from his inner consciousness and 
a gin-bottle. The poor child had found comfort 
and hope in those shadowy dreams, happily un- 


_conscious that her father’s fancies were steeped | 


in alcohol; and now that he was gone, the hopes 
and dreams seemed to havo perished with him. 

Thus it was that Lucy shrank from the idea 
of recommencing her theatrical labors as from 
a hopeless and a dreary prospect: Nor wero 
her feelings on this subject uninfluenced by the 


her sole earthly friends. Laurence Desmond’s 


shuddering horror of the Cat’s-meat-man, his | 


furtive glance at the little red-satin boots in 


which she was to have danced the famous comic | 


dance so much affected of lato years, had been 
keenly noted, and remembered with cruel 
pain. 

““How can he be so prejudiced against the 
profession?’ she asked herself. 
thought of Shakspeare, and of the Greek dram- 
atists, whose every syllablo and every comma 
had been so laboriously studied in the cramming 


season at Henley, and was slow to perceive that | 


the more a man loves his Shakespeare and 
Sophocles, the less indulgence is he likely to show. 
to the Cat’s-meat-man. 
Mrs. Jerningham contemplated the dramatic 
——- from the stand-point of a woman who 
known poverty, but had never found herself 


in the streets of London without an escort, or | 
her brougham, and who had spent her life in a | 


circle where every woman’s movements are reg- 
ulated by severe and immutable laws. 

“How will you pursue your professional ca- 
reer, now that 
she asked kindly, w came to di 
Alford’s future. ‘“‘ You can not possibly travel 
about the country without a chaperone—somo 
nice elderly person who could take great care of 


you, and whose respectability would be a kind | 


of guarantee for your i It is quite out of 
the question that you should go from town to 
town without some such person.” 

Lucy blushed as she thought of the many dam- 
sels who did go from town to town unattended 
by this ideal representative of the proprieties; 
ot Miss Gloucester, the walking-lady, who had 
walked in that lady-like capacity for the last 
fifteen years, and knew every town in the United 
Kingdom, and every jit-up or temporary tem- 
ple of the drama in the British Injands—-aond 
who had su —- her bedridden old mother in 
a comfortable lodging at Walworth, and had 
dressed herself with exquisite neatness and 
cleanliness, and preserved a reputation without 
spot or blemish during the whole period, on a 
: averaging twenty-five shillings per week. 
She thought, with a deeper blush, of the two 
dancers, emoiselle Pasdebasque and Miss 
May Zourka, who wandered over the face of 


the earth together, loud and reckless and riotous | 


as a couple of medical students, and who were 
dimly suspected of having given suppers—sup- 
pers of oysters and pork-pies and bo’ 
to the officers of different garrisons, in the course 
of their wanderings. Of these, and of many 
other unprotected strollers—some bright, ure, 
gentle girls, of good lineage and care uca- 


tion; many honest, hard-working and self-sacri- | 


ing bread-winners; others A agro and disrep- 
uta wanderers, who made their profession 
a means to their vile ends—did Lucy think, as 
Mrs. Jerningham laid down the law about the 
respectable elderly chaperone. 

‘Do you know any one of unblemished re- 


‘ow up very much | 


And then she | 


our poor papa is gone, my dear?’ | 
fen she Miss | 


| toil and drudge in order that I may 


| superficial knowledge. 
but a little patient drudgery; two or three hours | 


ed-beer— | 


spectability with whom you could travel?’ Mrs, 
erningham asked, after a pause. 
Miss Alford’s mental gaze surveyed the ranks 
| of her acquaintance, and the image of Mrs, 
| MWGrudder arose before her, grim and terrible, 
Unblemished respectability was the M’Grudder’s 
strong point. The fact that she was not an im- 
moral person was a boast which she was apt to 
reiterate at all times and seasons, appropriate 
or inappropriate; and her blameless fame had 
furnished her with many a Parthian shaft 
wherewith to wound helpless evil-doers of the 
Pasdebasque and May Zourka class, in that 
Eleusinian temple of theatrical life, the ladies’ 
dressing-room. Abroad, guilty Pasdebasque has 
| the best of it. _She attends race-meetings in her 
carriage, and flaunts her silks and velvets before 
the awe-stricken eyes of the little country town. 
The garrison provides her with bouquets, and 
| applauds her entrees with big noisy hands and a 
bass roar of welcome. while her benefits are fa- 
vored with a patronage seldom accorded to the 
benefits of innocence. _ But the Nemesis awaits 
her in the dressing-room. There the dread Fu- 
ries avenge the wrongs of their weaker sister- 
hood, and retribution takes the awful voice of 
M’Grudder, 

Ruthlessly does that lady perform her ap- 
pointed duty. Loud are her expressions of won- 
der at the triumphs of some people; her bewil- 
derment on perceiving the superb attire which 


| some people can procure out of a pittance of 


two guineas per week; her regret that on the 
occasion of her benefit the 17th Prancers had 
held themselves disdainfully aloof from the the- 
ater, though her Lady Douglas had been com- 

ared to the performance of the same character 

y the great Siddons, and by judges quite as 
competent as the Prancers; and anon, in the 
next breath, her inconsistent avowal of thank- 
fulness to Providence that her dress-circle had 
been empty, rather than. filled as was the-dress- 
circle of Mademoiselle Pasdebasque. 

Lucy thought of Mrs. M’Grudder, who had 


| at divers times taken upon herself the chap- 
| eronage of some timid young aspirant, and be- 


neath whose ample wing, if rumor was to be 


| trusted, the hapless neophyte had known a hard 


time. No, the profession at best had its trials; 


| but life spent in the companionship of Mrs. 
sentiments of those two persons who were now | 


M’Grudder would have been too bitter a mar- 
tyrdom. 

This was the beginning of the end of Miss Al- 
ford’s professional career. She had pondered 
much upon Laurence Desmond’s evident dislike 


| to her position, and had taken that dislike deep- 


ly to heart. The glamor was fast fading from 
the fairy dream of her childhood, She had 
played at Electra and Antigone—she had stood 
before her looking-glass, inspired, and. radiant 
with passionate emotion, fancying herself Juliet 
or Pauline; and all her dreams had ended in—a 
page’s dress, and a foolish comic song. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s influence speedily com- 
pleted the work of disenchantment; and before 
Tristram Alford had been dead a month his 
daughter bad bidden farewell to the stage—in 
no brilliant, apotheosis of bouquets and clamor- 
ous chorus of half-distraught dramatic critics 
eloquent as Pythones on tripod, but in the sad 
silence of her own lonely chamber. She had 
said her doleful good-by to the dreams of her 
youth, and had begun the practical career of a 
woman who stands quite alone in the world, and 


who has no hope save in her own patient in- | 


dustry. 

“Tf T had tt one to work for,” she thought, 
sadly, ‘it would not seem hard tome. But to 
prolong my 
lonely life, and with no other end or aim—!” 

To Mrs. Jerningham she made no piteous 
confession of her own sadness. It was agreed 
between them that she was to be a governess. 
Mrs. Jerningham’s influence would be invalua- 
ble in procuring her a situation; and allshe had 
to do was to make herself mistress of the accom- 
plishments which that lady assured her were in- 
dispensable. Some of these accomplishments 
she had already mastered; of others she had a 
Nothing was required 


a day devoted to the piano, an hour or so to her 
German grammar. And in the evening she 
could read I Promessi Sposi to her kind patron- 
ess, by way of polishing her Italian. 

“You si stay with us till we have made 
you a perfect treasure in the way of governess- 
es,” Emily said, kindly, ‘‘and then auntie and I 
will take pains to get you a situation with nice 


| people, who will give you seventy or eighty 


ome os a on and with whom you may be as 
py as the day is long; and I am sure that 
will be better than your dreadful country thea- 


ters.” 
Lucy assented to this Top ition; but she 
t with a sigh, of Market Deeping, and 
Yes, the dra- 


| thou 
rief triumphs as Pauline. 
one, but 


her 
| matic profession was no doubt a ha 
| she had been happy at Market Deane: and 
that one night of glory, when she had been 
| called before the curtain after her performance 
of Pauline, had been a dazzling glimpse of 
brightness which shone back upon her through 
the mists of the past with supernal radiance. 
And instead of such bright brief successes, she 
was to teach these hideous German de¢lensions, 
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and read J Promesst Sposi, and superintend the 
performance of Cramer’s exercises, forever and 
ever! Forever and ever! She was but just 
eighteen, and the long blank life before her loolk- 
ed like an eternity. 

Her chief consolation during the patient la- 
borious days was the thought that Mr. Desmond 
would approve her efforts; her secondary mo- 
tive was the desire to be duly grateful for Mrs. 
Jerningham’s kindness. Nor were her days all 
drudgery. Her patroness was too kind to allow 
this. There were long drives through the 
bright pastoral landscape that lies around sleepy 
river-side Hampton; a little, very little, quiet 
society; an occasional novel; and a rare—ah, 


| too rare—visit from the editor of the Pallas: 


The relations existing between that gentle- 
man and Mrs. Jerningham were quite beyond 
poor inexperienced Lucy’s comprehension, and 
they formed the subject of her wondering medi- 
tations, 

Between Mr. Desmond and Mrs. Jerningham 
there was no tie of kindred—that fact had long 
ago transpired; nor could Mr. Desmond be affi- 
anced to a lady whose husband’s existence was 
a notorious fact. And yet Mr. Desmond was 
obviously the especial property, the moral goods 
and chattels, of Mrs. Jerningham. Miss Alford 
knew something of Plato, but very little of that 
figment of the modern brain entitled Platonic 
attachment. Friendship between these two per- 
sons would in no manner have surprised oe 
but, innocent as she was, her instinct told her 
that in this association there was something 
more than common friendship. If she had been 
blind to every subtle shade of tone and manner 
that prevailed between these. two, she would 
have perceived the one fact, that Mr. Desmond’s 
manner to herself in Emily’s presence was not 
what it had been in the Islington lodging-house, 
where he had first. come to her relief. The ten- 
der, half-fatherly familiarity was exchanged for 
a ceremonious courtesy that chilled her to the 
heart. Beyond a few kind but measured sen- 
tences of inquiry or solicitude when he first saw 
her, he scarcely addressed her at all during: his 
visit of many hours. She sat far away from 
the chess-table or the vreading-desk by which 
Emily’s low easy-chair was placed, and the sub- 
dued murmur of the two voices only came to her 
at intervals from the spot. where Mrs. Jerning- 
ham and her guest conversed. 

At dinner Mr. Desmond’s talk was of that 
western London which was stranger to her than 
Egypt or Babylon; the music which Mrs. ‘Jer- 
ningham played after dinner was from modern 
operas, whose every note was familiar to those 
two, but of which she knew no more than the 
names. The books, the people, the places they 
talked of were all alike strange to her. She 
was with them, but not of them. The sense of 
her strangeness and loneliness weighed upon her 
like a physical oppression. Every day of: Mr. 
Desmond’s absence she found herself thinkin: 
of—nay, eyen hoping for—his coming; an 
when he came she was miserable, and felt her 
solitary hopeless position more keenly than in 
his absence. 

“Oh, why did I ever see him?” she asked her- 
self, ‘I should have struggled on, somehow, 
at such places as Market Deeping, and might in 
the end have succeeded in my profession. And 
now I have given up all my hopes to please him 
—and he does not care. What can it matter to 
him whether I aman actress or a governess? 
Iam nothing to him.” 

He does not care! This was the. note, the 
dominant of all Miss Alford’s sad reveries. She 
toiled on patiently, always anxious to please her 
patroness; but it seemed to her very hard that 
in gaining this new friend she should have so 
utterly lost that old sweet friendship which had 
begun in the days when she wore holland pin- 
afores, and fished for bream and barbel with a 
wretched worm impaled upon a crooked pin. 

Once, when her sad thoughts were saddest, a 
faint sigh escaped her lips as she bent over her 
work, in her accustomed seat by one of. the 
windows, remote from the spot affected by Mrs. 
Jerningham; and, looking up some minutes 
afterward, she saw Laurence » Desmond’s eyes 
fixed upon her with a look that penetrated i 
heart. Ah, what did it mean, that tender, deep- 
saa pas = look? This imexperienced girl 

ared not trust her own translation of its mean- 
ing. But that sad regard touched her heart 
with a new feeling. 

“He thinks of me; he is sorry for me,” she 
said to herself. More than this she dared not 
hope; but in her dreams that night, and in her 
thoughts and dreams of many days and nights 
to ‘come, the look was destined te haunt her. 
In the next minute she heard Mrs. Jerningham 
announce her desire for a game of chess, with 
the tone of an extremely proper Cleopatra to an 
unmartial ‘ages § 

The weeks and months went by, and Mrs: 
Jerningham was still a kind and hospitable 
friend to the helpless girl whom Mr. Desmond 
had cast upon her compassion. 

“Tam very glad you introduced her to me,” 
Emily said sometimes to the editor of the Pallas. 
“She is really a dear little thing; and I am 
growing quite attached to her”. ~ 

“Yes, she is a good. little girl,” replied Mr, 
Desmond, in a careless tone. 
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* And as to jealousy,” resumed Emily, ‘of 
course that is out of the question with such a 
dear harmless little creature.” 

‘Of course.” 

And then Mrs. Jerningham looked at: Mr. 
Desmond and Mr. Desmond looked at Mrs. Jer- 
ningham, a the air of accomplished swords- 
men on guard. ; 

Was Mrs. Jerningham jealous of this ‘‘ dear 
harmless little creature?’ She watched Miss 
Lucy very closely when Laurence was present, 
and hada sharp eye for Laurence when he gave 
Miss Lucy good-day; but if she had been jealous 
she would scarcely have kept Lucy at the villa, 


where Laurence saw her very often; on the other | 


hand, if Lucy had not been at the villa Lau- 
rence might have seen her even more often, 


and Mrs. Jerningham could not have been pres- | 


ent at their mectings; so there may have been 
some alloy of self-interest mingled with the pure 
gold of womanly kindness. 

The spring ripened into early summer, and 
the Hampton villa looked its brightest; but 
neither spring nor summer saw the end of Emily 
Jerningham’s family cough. She insisted upon 
making light of the matter, and as, unhappily, 
those about her were inexperienced in illness, the 
slight but perpetual cough gave little uneasiness. 
Before Laurence she made a point of appearing 
at her best. -Excitement gave color to her 
cheeks and light to her eyes. The outline of 
her patrician face was little impaired by some 
loss of roundness, and her elegant demi-toilettes 
concealed the ‘act that she was growing alarm- 
ingly thin. Her maid alone knew the extent 
of the change, which she and the housekeeper 
paper as with much solemn foreboding of com- 
ing ill. 

“T had to line the sleeves of her last dress 
with wadding,” said the abigail; “‘ such a beau- 
tiful arm as she had, too, when I first came to 
her; but she’s been going off gradual like for the 
last three years, pore thing! and as to talking 
to her about her ’eulth, it would be as much as 
my place is worth, for ‘a prouder lady, nor a 
more reserved in her ways, I never lived with. 
You might as well stand behind a statue, and 
brush its hair, till you're ready to drop, for any 
thing like conversation you can get out of her: 
and when I think of my last lady—which was a 
countess, as you know, Wilcox, and the things 
she’d tell me, and the way she loved a bit of 
gossip—it turns my blood to ice like to wait 
upon Mrs. Jerningham. And yet as generous 
a lady as ever I served; and as kind and civil- 
spoken, in her own cold way.” 

Mrs. Jerningham paid several visits to Dr. 
Leonards; but as she obstinately or apathetical- 
ly ignored that distinguished physician’s coun- 


sels, she was no better for those drives to Great | 


George street. 


Laurence questioned: her closely as to these | 


interviews, and would fain have questioned Dr. 
Leonards himself had his position authorized 
him to do so. 

Luey, who knew absolutely nothing of illness, 
believed her kind patroness’ cough to be the 
merest nervous irritation of the throat; nor was 
Mrs. Colton in any manner alarmed. No one 
but Mrs. Jerningham herself knew of her fe- 
verish nights, and daily hours of suffering and 
languor, endured in the solitude of her pretty 


) ings had been less than’ the 
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harmonious laugh bordered on that laughter 
whereof Solomon said ‘it was mad,” she did 


This was something: for of late thought had 
been only another name for care. 

Mr. Desmond had rowed stroke in the Uni- 
| versity Eight, and shared the Oxonian fallacy 

that to scull from ten to twenty miles under a 
broiling sun is the intellectual man’s best repose. 
| He rested his brain from the labors of the Pal- 
las, and spent his days in pulling a roomy 
wherry to and fro between Hampton and Maid- 
| enhead, with Mrs. Jerningham and Lucy Alford 
for his passengers, and a dainty little hamper of 
luncheon for his cargo. 

The weather was lovely. The landscape 
| through which the river winds between Hamp- 
ton and Chertsey, between Chertsey and Maid- 
| enhead, isa kind of terrestrial paradise, and a 
| paradise peopled with classic shades; and all 
along those pastoral, villa-dotted banks nestled 


| little villages and trimly-furnished inns, within | 


whose hospitable shade the wanderers might re- 
pose, while the smart maple-painted boat 
up and down at anchor in thesun. These peace- 
ful rovers kept no count of the hours. They left 
River Lawn at early morning, lunched among 
the reedy shores below Chertsey, took their five- 


| tide to a compound collation, which combined 
the elements of dinner, tea and supper. 

Mrs. Colton was but too glad to forego the de- 
lights of these water-parties in favor of Lucy; 
nor was Laurence sorry to resign a passenger who 
weighed some twelve or thirteen stone, who at 
every lurch of the boat entertained fears of 
drowning; to whom every weir seemed perilous 
as Niagara, and every lock a descent into Hades; 
and whose shawls and wraps, and carriage-rugs 
and foot-muffs, were insufferable’ to behold un- 
| der the summer-sun. 


a single ineffable pleasure. She knew that this 
bright brief existence in his company was to oe- 
cur once in her life, and once only. Again and 
again she told herself this; but she could not 
help being dangerously happy. The river, the 
sunshine, the landscape, the perfumed air that 
crept over banks ‘of wild-thyme— for, thank 


does still blow on banks we know not twenty 
miles from London—all these things of them- 
selves would have made her happy; but to these 
| things Laurence Desmond’s 
kind voice, his ever-thoughtfi 
sweetness. 

In plain truth, this penniless orphan-girl had 
| most innocently and unconsciously fallen in love 
—or learned to love the man who had befriend- 
ed her. Of that’ kindly, compassionate assist- 
ance which Mr. Desmond had given in all sin- 
gleness of heart this was the fatal fruit. From the 
first he had felt a vague consciousness that dan- 
ger might lurk in this association; but the full 
extent of that peril he had never foreseen. It 


girl’s helplessness had touched him, her grati- 
tude had melted him, her pretty, imnocent,gal- 
most reverential looks and’ tones had flattered 
him. 

He knew now that the hazard of his own feel- 
peril of hers. By 


morning-room, Even the patient herself had | signs and tokens, 'too subtle and too delicate for 


no apprehension of danger. The languor had 
erept upon her by such ‘slow degrees, the fever 
had so long been a chronic disorder. | 

“Tf I were happy, I should soon be well, I 


translation into words, the fatal secret had been 
revealed to him. ° He knew that he was beloved; 
that this affectionate, innocent heart was his; 
that this fresh young life might be taken into his 


daresay,” she said to herself; ‘‘the fever and 
the weakness are of the mind rather than the 
yz 

In the first week of summer Mr, Desmond 
gave himself a brief respite from the cares of 
the Pallas, and secured bachelor lodgings at 
Sunbury, where he ee his boat, and whence 
he rowed to and from River Lawn. 

* And this week you are really going to give 
to me?” said Mrs. Jerningham. 

“To-you and to’ Father Thames. I hope you 
are as fond of the river as’ you were last sum- 
mer.” 5 

“ Oh, yes.” The-river has been my companion 
upon many a lonely summer day. | I have rea- 
son to be fond of the river.” 

She glanced with something of sadness to her | 
favorite'seat under the drooping boughs of a 
Spanish chestnut. Her summer days had been 
very lonely, lacking ali those elements which | 
make the lives of women sweet and happy: For 
her had been no murmur 6f children’s voices, 
no pleasant cares of household, no daily expec- 
tation of a husband’s return from elub or senate. 
office or counting-house; no weekly round of 
visits among the a no sense of duty done: 
only 4 dull listless blank, and the last new novel. 
and the last new color in gros de Lyons, and the 
last new monster in scentless gaudy horticul- 
ture, a chocolate-colored calceolaria, ‘a black 
dahlia, a sea-green camellia japonica, 

“You are going to give me the’ whole week,” | 
she said. ‘Oh, Laurence, I will try: to. pe | 


naEPY aid this with unwonted ‘earnestness, and | 


keeping to-morrow, to brighten and bless his own 
until the end of his ges pilgrimage. Yes; 
this dear little creature, with her soft winnin: 

ways and dove-like eyes, he might have claim 

for his wife to-morrow: if he had. been free. 
But on him there was a tie more binding than 
marriage, a chain that no divorce could break 
=the bondage of his honor. As Lancelot sad- 


poe farewell to the lity maid of Astolat, so | 


urence, in the silence of his heart put away 
from him the dream and the hope that he would 
fain have cherished. 

And all the time he thought of his bondage, 
the oars dipped gayly into the water, and the ed- 
itor and Mrs. Jerningham talked of literature and 
art, and fashion and horticulture; and Lucy was 
satisfied with the delight of hearing that one 
dear voice which made the most commonplace 
conversation a kind of poetry. There are no 
limits to the sentimentality of inexperienced girl- 
hood. Young ladies in society had calculated 


| Mr. Desmond’s income to a sixpence, and had 


assessed all the advantages of his position; his 
chances of going intc Parliament by and by, with 
every remote contingency of his career. But if 
he had indeed been celot, and herself Elaine 
thefair, Lucy Alford could scarcely have regard- 
ed him with more reverent affection. 
this he had won for himself by a little Christian- 


And all | 


for the moment contrive to escape thought.» 


obbed | 


o’clock tea at Staines, and went home with the | 


To Lucy the delight of these excursions was | 


Heaven, in spite of the builder the wild-thyme | 


resence, his low | 
care, lent a new 


was danger to himself he had dreaded. The | 


} 


- 
one morning as she opened her letters at the 
breakfast-table; “‘ good news for you.” 

“For me,” faltered Miss Alford, blushing; 
‘what good news can there be for me?” 

What indeed? Was not Laurence Desmond’s 
holiday to end to-morrow? This afternoon they 
were to have their last row on the Thames. 

“Yes, Lucy. You remember what I told you 
about Mrs. Fitzpatrick, that delightful person in 
Ireland. I wrote to her a few days ago, you 
know, tejling her of my plans for you; for she 
is just one of those good motherly creatures who 
are always ready to help one; and it happens 
most fortunately that she can take you herself. 
Her own governess—a young person who had 
been with her five years—has lately married, 
and she has tried in vain to find any one she 
likes. You are to goto her at once, dear; witha 
salary of sixty pounds. ‘The situation will be a 
delightful one; you will be quite one of the fami- 
ly; and they live in anoble old stone house, in 
a great wilderness of a park, only fifteen miles 
from Limerick.” 

“Only fifteen miles from Limerick.” If the 
| noble old stone house had been fifteen miles from 
Memphis, or fifteen miles from Timbuctoo, the 
name of the locality could scarcely have conjured 
up more dreary ideas in the mind of Lucy Al- 
ford. She involuntarily made a rough calcula- 
| tion of the mileage between Limerick and Mr, 
Desmond’s chambers. Him she could never 
hope to see again if she went to those unknown 
wilds of Ireland. And yet what did it matter? 
A world seemed to divide them, as it was. Sit- 
| ting in the same boat with him, the abyss that 
yawned between them was profound and im- 
measurable as eternity. At Limerick or at 
Hampton it must be all the same. He was noth- 
ing to her at Hampton; at Limerick he could 
be no less than nothing. Something in her face, 
as she mused thus, told Mrs. Jerningham that 


| together unalloyed. - 
*T daresay the notion of ‘such a journe 

| alarms you,” said Emily, kindly; “but I wi 

see that all is arranged for your comfort. And 

Iam sure you will be happy at Shannondale 

Park. I could not have wished you better for- 

tune than such a home.” 

No; what could fortune give her brighter 
than this? A pleasant home and a kind mis- 
tress. She felt like some poor little slave sold 
to a new master, to be sent to a strange country. 
She tried with a great effort to express some 
sense of pieasure and thankfulness, but she could 
not. The words choked her. Happy, in_bar- 
barous wastes of unknown Hibernia, while he 
lived his own life in London, serenely forgetful 
of her wretched existence! 

“Oh, how ungrateful I am!” she said to her- 
self, while Mrs. Jerningham watched her 
sharply, and guessed what thoughts were work- 
ing in that sorely troubled brain. 

“Perhaps a situation nearer London would 
have suited bay better, Miss Alford,” Emily re- 
marked with biting acrimony; ‘‘ where your old 
friends could have called upon you from time 
to time.” 

Lucy flushed burning red, and anon burst into 


ars. 

‘*T have no friend in the world but you,” she 
said, piteously. ‘I know it is wicked of me not 
to be pleased with such good fortune; and I— 
am—truly— IE ploy to you, dear 
Mrs. Jernin, Biaen: but Ireland seems so very far 
away.” : 

The iteous look subdued Emily’s sternness. 
She took the girl’s hand in her own tenderly. 

“Yes, it seems far away,” she said, cheerfully; 
“but I know you willbe happy there. You 


cannot imagine anything more beautiful than 
the river Shannon.’ 

Lucy thought of Father Thames and his dip- 
ping willows, deep shadows of woody island, 
silver splash of dancing river, and his grave 
face sadly regardful of her in the pauses of his 
talk. She thought of these things and shook her 


| head. Ah, no, it was impossible; for her, Shan- 


non could ‘never be what Thames had been. 
Mrs. Jerningham comforted her in a grand pa- 
tronizing manner, and promised her unbounded 
happiness—on the banks of the Shannon. 

“You do not know what the Irish are,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘so kind, so hearty, so genial. 
With them a governess is received as one of the 
family. The children love her, and cling to her 
as if she were an elder sister. And the Fitz- 
patricks are of the vieille roche, you know; you 
will find no paryenu gentility there.” 

Yes, the picture was a fair one; but, for lack 


| of one feature, it seemed cold and dreary to Lucy 


Alford. She managed, however, to appear con- 
tented, and thanked Mrs, Jerningham prettily 
for the kindness which had procured her this 
strange distant home. After this Emily went 


| out alone to the garden and hot-houses, to in- 


like compassion, and an expenditure of something 2 a the latest ugliness in calceolarias; and 


under fifty pounds. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
“COULD LOVE PART THUS.” 
THE happy week went by, and at the close of | 
it came ti 
et Ma apa 


a“ 


6 end of the world, as it seemed to | call her; while Mrs. 
od news, Lucy,” Mrs. Jerningham ‘said | late interview with Lucy. 


rs. Colton held her morning conference with 


| the housekeeper, and received a solemn em 
| from the kitchen: 7 S 
| Lucy sat listlessly in the drawing-room, medi- 


den and forcing-houses. 


m the new estate-of life to which it had 
<p homey poe under For tence, to 
e erningham Went to see the 
new calceolaria, and to reflect at ease upon her 


tating uy 
pleased 


the delight afforded by these tidings was not al- 


) 
. 
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“There isn’t one of ’em out as deep a @olor 
as this here, mum,” said the gardener; ‘‘and if 
I can get the slips to strike—as I believe I shall, 
—we shall have a rare show of ’em.” 

“Poor little thing, how she loves him!” 
thought Mrs. Jerningham.  ‘‘But in a new 
country, among new faces, she will soon forget 
all that.” 

“They strikes a deep root, you see, mum, 
when they do strike, these young plants. . They 
sends their suckers down into the earth, and 
you'd find it hard work to uproot ’em:” 

“A girl of that age is always falling in love,” 
continued Mrs. Jerningham. ‘“‘It’samere over- 
flow of juvenile sentimentality, and never lasts 
very long.” 

And then, having stared at the flowers in the 
hot-house with absent unseeing eyes, she would 
fain have departed; but the gardener stopped 
her with a request for permission to order more 
manure. 

** We shall want a few loads more, mum,” he 
said, in his most insinuating tone; “f don’t like 
to be allus askin’—which I know it do look like 
that—but I know as you wish a show made with 
these here calceolarias; and these young plants 
require a deal o’ manure. And then there’s the | 
melons, mum; there ain’t a plant going like | 
melons for sucking the goodness out of manure 
—they’re a regular greedy lot, melons—as you 
may say, mum; and there ain’t no satisfyin’ ’em. 
But you see I turns it all into the ground after- 
ward, mum, and you gets the good outof it next | 
year, in your sea-kale.” 

Mrs. Jerningham gave her consent for the 
ordering of the manure, though she had a dim 
idea that in the matter of manure she was mark- 
ed as the victim of extortion. She looked about 
her as she went slowly back to her favorite 
gon walk by the river. She looked at the 
orcing-pits and hot-houses, the perfectly-trained 
wall-fruit—which might have shown. beside the 
symmetrical pears and plum-trees of Frogmore | 
—and she reflected how much they had cost, and | 
how little happiness they had given her. 

“One cannot force happiness,” she said to | 
herself. ‘‘ Or if one does, it is like the peaches 
we ripen in February—almost flavorless.” | 

She went down to the green sheltered walk, 
where the low plashing murmur of the river | 
seldom failed to tranquilize her spirits. Here 
she could think quietly of the one subject which 
was all important to her anxious mind. That 
Lucy Alford loved Laurenee Desmond she was 
fully assured: that point she had lone settled | 
for herself. The one portentous que®tion yet | 
unanswered was, whether Laurence loved Lucy. 
Mrs. Jerningham had watched the two closely, 
and she suspected Laurence with a direful sus- 
picion, but she could not be sure that he had 
merited her doubts. 

wags FE at op that he loved her I would end 
this miserable farce at once,” she said to her- | 
self, ‘‘and set him free. How many times I | 
have offered him his freedom! And he has re- 
fused if, and assured me—in his cold, measured | 
eo way—of his unchanging constancy. 

fe she muttered, between her clenched 


teeth. 

And then there came ye her an awful pagan 
yearning for some death-dealing weapon, with | 
which at one fell swoop she might annihilate 
the man she loved. 

“Oh, how dearly I loved him!” she thought; 
“how dearly I loved him! How I to 
— for his coming, how willingly I would 

ave endured poverty and trouble for his sake 
—in those old happy days when I was free to be | 
his wife! And he waited till his income should | 
be large enough for a suitable establishment, 
and let another man marry me!” 

Did Laurence love Lucy? That was the ques- 
tion which Mrs. Jerningham would fain have 
solved. But to send Lucy to Ireland wasscarce- 
ly the way to arrive at a solution. It was rather 
like begging the question. 

“She will tell him she is going directly she 
sees him,” said Mrs. Jerningham; “ and he must 
be a consummate hypocrite if his manner then 
does not betray him.” 

Laurence was expected at noon that day—in 
half an hour. He was to come from Sunbury in 
his boat, to take the two ladies on their last ex- 
cursion. Emily determined upon lying in wait 
for him, in order to be present at his meeting 
with Miss Alford. 

“TI must see the first effect of the news,” she 
thought. 

She ee slowly up and down the walk. 
As twelve o’clock struck from Hampton church 
the boat’s keel ground against the iron steps. 
Laurence tied to the landing-stage, and 
came bounding on to the green walk, at the 
extreme end of which Mrs. Jerningham stood 


watching him. He did not glance in her direc- | 


tion, but ran across the lawn to the drawing- 
room, where he was accustomed to find the mis- 
tress of the house, and went in through a 


ge 

ily followed swiftly. She wasso eager to 
perceive the effect of those tidings which must 
needs be so important to Laurence, if he were 
indeed the traitor she half-believed him to be. 
At the glass door between the fernery and the 
drawing-room she stop; She was too late. 


The news had been told already. For one mo- 


| dear love! 


| she had heard. 


ment she deliberated, and in the next, as far as 
feminine honor goes, was lost. Laurence was 
| reigned She did not want to interrupt him. 

e wanted to hear what he said; so she drew 
back a little, behind the shelter of a gigantic 
Australian fern, and watched him, and heard 
him from that convenient covert. 

‘To Ireland?” he said, gravely, ‘‘and do you 
like going to Ireland, Miss Alford?” 

This was very proper; this was as it should 
be, thought Mrs. Jerningham—a cold, meas- 
ured, rdian-like tone, expressive of a gentile- 
man-like and Christian-like concern in the 
young lady’s welfare; no more. Emily breathed 
more freely. 

““ Ye—yes,” faltered Lucy; ‘“‘ I—I—I am very 

ateful to Mrs. Jerningham for her kindness 
in procuring me such a happy home; only—only 


‘Only what, Lucy?’ 

Good heavens, what a sudden change of 
tone! No longer measured and gentleman-like, 
but full of a tender eagerness—a fond concern 
that went through Mrs. Jerningham’s heart like 
a dagger. 

‘Only I—oh, it is very wicked of me to be 
discontented—only —Ireland is so very, very far 
away from all the people I ever knew; and 


) every friend—and—you—” 


And here she broke down, as she had broken 
down upon a previous occasion, and burst into 
tears. 

In the next moment she was clasped in Lau- 
rence Desmond’s arms. The Australian fern was 
shaken as by a sudden tempest—ah, what a tem- 
Bes of passion, and grief, and jealousy, and 

espair raged in the heart of her whose trem- 
bling caused those leaves to shake! 

“ Lucy!” cried Laurence, passionately; “you 
must not—you must not! Teannot see you cry. 
It is not the first time. Once before you tor- 


| tured me like this; and I held my tongue. I 


could keep silence then; but I can’t ay. I 
did not love you then as I do now—my pet, my 

Send you to Ireland! Oh, how 
cruel! my tender one alone among strangers! 
My dearest, for months I have held myself aloof 
from you; I have forbidden my eyes to look at 
you; and now, after all my struggles, after all 
my victories, 1 break down at last. I love you 
—I love you!” 

He kissed her—the fair young brow, the eye- 
lids wet with tears. Mrs. Jerningham heard 
that unmistakable sound, as of song-birds in an 
aviary: and if a wish could kill, there would 
have been a swift and sudden foreclosure of two 
fair lives. 

“ You—you love me!” faltered Lucy, in a 
whisper. 

It was too sweet. .Ah, yes; a_ brief delicious 
dream, no doubt, thought fies Alford. 

‘“ Yes, dear, with all my heart I love you,” 
answered Laurence Desmond, putting her sud- 
denly away from him with a solemn gesture 
symbolical of eternal divorcement. ‘I love 
you, my dearest and best; but you and I can 
never be more to each other than we have been 
—never so much; for at least we have 
been together—and for me even that happiness 
must never be again.” : 

Lucy looked at him wonder ingly, but she did 
not speak. She was overcome: by the one stu- 
re fact of Laurence Desm ond’s confession. 

e loved her! After this the deluge. If the 
peaceful, rippling river had arisen, mighty as 
old Nile, to sweep all the villas of Hampton to 
the-distant sea, she would have submitted to 
the swift destruction, and have deemed herself 
sufficiently blest in having lived to hear what 
This is how girlhood loves. 
Unhappily, or it may be happily, such love as 
this, simple, single, passionate as its sister pester, 
perishes with girlhood. The woman’s Love is 
a compound of many passions, claims cousin- 
ship with Pride and Self-esteem, and_owns an 
ugly half-sister called, by her friends, Prudence, 
by bar foes, Calculation. 

. ‘*My dear, I love you,” continued Laurence, 
with gentle gravity, and with the air of a man 
who has resolved on a full confession. ‘‘ When 
first your father called me to your aid, I came 
| pleased at the idea of serving an old friend, but 
| with the vaguest possible recollection of the 
| pretty little girl I had seen running after butter- 
| ies at Henley. I came, and I found my little 
; butterfly-huntress transformed into a fair and 
| loving creature, whose unselfish nature was re- 
| fe 2 in every look and thought. For a long 
| time I had no thought, no consciousness of such 
a thought, except the honest desire to help you, 
| to the best of my power, in the difficult career 
you had chosen for yourself. How shall I tell 
you at what moment this friendly interest grew 
| into a warmer feeling, when I cannot explain 
the change to myself? I only know that I love 
you; and that if I were free, as I am not, I 
| should sigh for no sweeter home than one to 
| which you would welcome me.” 
For a few moments he paused, looking fondl 
at the sweet blushing face, downcast eyeli 
heavy with tears, and then went on steal ly: 


“Tam not free, Lucy; Iam bound hand and 
foot by the fetters I fo: for es yee some 
orp ; and I think, as I have told you one- 

of the truth, it will be wisest to tell you the 


other half. Ten years ago I very dearly loved 


a young lady, as beautiful, as amiable as your- 
self, like yourself the only daughter of a gentie- 
man in reduced circumstances, but not subject- 
ed to the trials which you have borne so nobly. 
T loved her very dearly; but I was a man of the 
world, a haunter of clubs, a little sceptical 
on the subject of feminine fortitude and femi- 
nine reasonableness; and I told myself that, in 
order to insure this young lady’s happiness and 
my own, I must first secure an income which 
would enable us to be dwellers within the pale 
of society. I had been taught that, on the outer- 
most side of thatimpalpable, conventional bound- 
ary, domestic happiness for people of gentle 
rearing was impossible. It was not enough 
that I loved her; it was not enough that I 
believed myself beloved; something more than 
this was necessary—a brougham, a house in that 
border-land of Pimlico which courtesy can call 
Belgravia, and a fair allowance for the ex- 
penses of my wife’s toilette. Ah, Lucy, you 
can never imagine what ghostly shadows of 
flounced petticoats and voluminous silken trains 
arose between me and the image of the girl I 
loved, and waved me back, and made a phan- 
tasmal barrier between us! If you marry her, 
said Prudence, you must pay for those. T will 
marry her, I answered, when I feel myself 
strong enough to cope with her milliner’s bill.” 
He laughed a short bitter laugh. 

“ Luey,” he cried, “I think if I had not loved 
you for yourself I should have loved you for 
your simple dresses. I have been so suffocated 
in our modern atmosphere of luxury — stifled 
with the odor of Ess Bouquet, snowed-up in 
silks and laces, and soft-scented plumes, and the 
faint perfume of sandal-wood fans, and the 
crush and crowd of modern fashion—that to 
find a woman who could be pretty without the 
aid of Truefitt, and could charm without the art 
of Descou, was piquant as a new discovery; but 
I will not stop to speak of these thin While 
I waited, the woman whom I dearly loved mar- 
ried another man, older by many years than 
herself, in every way unsuited to her. Within 
a year of her marriage I met her unexpect- 
edly, and her face told me that I was not quite 
forgotten. After that meeting, fate threw us 
much together; and oh, Lucy, now I come to 
the bane part of my confession! Her husband 
trusted me, and I wronged him; by no act 
which the world calls guilt, but by a sentimen- 
tal flirtation licensed by the world so long as it 
is unprotested against by the husband. It was 
pleasant to us to meet, and we met; it was 
pleasant to her to read_the books I recommend- 
ed, to sing the songs I chose for her. Among 
the costlier gifts of her husband, her morning 
room was sometimes adorned with a rustic bas- 
ket of hot-house flowers from me. At the opera, 
in picture-galleries, in her own house, we met, 
week after week, month after month. . No 
friendship was ever more intellectual; nothing 
within the meaning of the word flirtation was 
ever less guilty. By and by I wrote to her— 
letters about art, about books, about music, 
about the gossip of the world in which we lived, 
with here and there a half-expressed regret 
from my own broken life or her uncongenial 
marriage. Love-letters in the common sense of 
the word they were not; but letters so long and 
so frequent might, if received by her at her 
own house, have attracted attention; so “they 
were directed to aneighboring post-office. That, 
Lucy, was our worst guilt; and it wrecked us. 
One day the letters were found, and the hus- 
band tacitly signed his wife’s condemnation 
without having troubled himself so much as to 
read the evidence against her. From that 
hour my life was devoted to the woman who 
had ered by my selfishness and folly; 
from that hour to this we have been friends in 
the fullest sense of the word, and friends only. 
If ever the day of her freedom comes, I shall 
claim her as my wife; if it never comes, I shall 
go to my grave unmarried. And now, Lucy 
you know all; you know that I love you; and 
you know why [have fought a hard fight against 
my love, and am angry with myself for being 
betrayed into this confession of to-day.” 

““Té was all my fault,” sobbed Lucy, who was 
ever ready to cry mea culpa; “TI had no right 
to tell you Iwas sorry to go toIreland. But 
oh, Mr. Desmond, forget that you have ever 
spoken to me, and be true to the lady you loved 
so dearly long ago! If it is hard for me to lose 
you, it would be harder for her. I will go to 
Treland; I will try to do my duty, as the vicar 
said in his sermon last Sunday; I will try to be 
happy. You have been so kind to me—and— 
Mrs. Jerningham—has been so kind too. Iam 

teful to you both; and when I am far away, 
f shall think of you both with love and grati- 
tude, and pray for your happiness every day of 
my life.” 

She had been quick to identify that lady 
whom Laurence had so carefully avoided nam- 
ing; she understood now, for the first time, the 
nature of the tie that bound him to Mrs. Jer- 


ningham. 
oy am to go to Ireland in a very few saree 
she said, after a brief pause, during which - 
rence Desmond sat motionless, his face hidden 
by his hand; “I will say good-by at once. I 
shall see you , of course—but not alone. 
Good-by—and you a thousand, thousand 
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times for all your goodness to me and to my 
father.” 
She held out her hands, but he did not see 


them. 

“Good-by; God bless you, darling!” he said 
in a broken voice, and the next moment Lucy 
Alford left the room. 

Mr. Desmond sighed, a heavy sigh; and when 
he removed his hand from before his face, that 
pale watcher behind the fern saw that his 
cheeks were wet with tears. For some minutes 
—slow, painful minutes to the watcher—he sat 
meditating  Bloomily, and then he too departed, 
witha listless step, by one of the windows 
opening on the lawn. ~ 

“Oh, God!” thought the watcher, who had 
sunk back helpless, motionless, against the angle 
of the wall, ‘‘am [ the only wretch upon earth? 
These two think very little to sacrifice them- 
selves for me; and yet Ican notlet him go—I 
ean not let him go.” 

She came out from her lurking-place into the 


drawing-room, and seated herself by the table | 


at which Laurence had been sitting; and here 
she sat with hands clasped before her face, 
thinking of what she had heard. Unspeakable 
had been the pain of that revelation; but the 
blow had not been unexpected. For some time 
she had suspected Laurence Desmond’s regard 
for Lucy; for a ers time she had per- 
ceived the decline of his affection for herself, 

“Tt is my own fault,” she. thought: “I 
harassed and worried him with my wicked 
jealousy. I made myself a perpetual care and 
trouble to him: can I wonder that I lost his 
love? Oh, if I could learn to be generous, if I 
could be only reasonable and just, if I could let 
him go! But I can not, I can not!” 

No, indeed; she had made Laurence Desmond 
a part of herself, the very first principle of her 
existence; and to resign her hold. upon him 
was to make an end of the sole aim and object 
of her life. For him she had lived and for none 
other. The two commandments of the < 
were to her much less than this man. er 
love for her God began and ended with a tolera- 
bly punctual attendance at.the parish church, 
and a half-mechanical utterance of the responses 
to the orthodox family prayers which Mrs. Col- 
ton read every morning and evening to - the lit- 
tle household of River-Lawn. Her love for her 
neighbor was summed up in a careless compli- 
ance with any parochial demand on her purse. 
All the rest was Laurence Desmond, And now 
conscience told her she must give him up. She 
sat thinking, with tearless eyes, and a pale still 
face, until the subject of her thoughts came to 
the open window, and told her that the boat 
was ready. 


CHAPTER * XX XTIT. 
A SUMMER STORM. 


Mrs. Cotton entered the drawing-room by 
the door as Laurence Desmond came in by the 
window. ‘I have given you the sparkling 
Rudesheimer instead of champagne, Mr. Des- 
mond,” she said, cheerily: ‘‘ Donner has put it 
in a basket of rough ice; and Vokes has brought 
me in the finest peaches [ have seen this year, 
Emily. He is quite proud of them.” 

After this came Lucy, pale and grave, but 
looking the picture of innocence and prettiness 
in her white dress, and little sailor hat with 
ribbon of Oxford blue. 

“Not dressed, Emily?’ exclaimed Laurence, 
as he shook hands with Mrs. Jerningham. 

The exclamation was purely mechanical. His 
mind must indeed have been pre-occupied, or he 
would have noticed the icy coldness of the hand 
that lay so listlessly in his own. 

“T have only my hat to put on. Wilson has 
seen to the shawls and cloaks, no doubt. I am 
quite ready.” 

Mrs. Jerningham took her hat from the sofa 
where she had thrown it an hour before; a very 
archetype of hats, bordered with the lustrous 
plumage of a peacock’s breast. Of these glories 
she to satiety; all the bliss that mil- 
linery can give to the heart of woman had been 
hers. But there comes a time when even these 
things seem vanity. To-day the peacock’s 
plumage might have been dust and ashes for 
any pleasure it afforded her. 

ey went out to the boat. The day was 
warm to oppressiveness, and Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s attire of the thinnest. 

oT hope you have plenty of wraps,” said Lau- 
rence; “there’s rather an ugly cloud to wind- 
ward.” 

“Oh, yes; Wilson always I 
ity of that kind of thing,” Mrs. Jerningham 
answered, glancing at the bottom of the boat, 
where lay a heap of shawls and cloaks of the 
burnous order, just a little less gauzy in texture 
than the dresses of the two ladies. 

“T really am almost afraid of the day,” 
muttered Laurence, looking to the south-west, 
where a stormy darkness brooded over the 


et ain not afraid,” replied Emily. “It is to 
be our last day, remember, Laurence. Let us 


Ui) 
; day together. 
Rehan in her tone startled and touched 


fim. He looked at her earnestly, but the proud 
face gave no sign. 


ives us an infin- 


“Té shall be as you please,” he said; “but I 


must not son bes that you are not out of the 
hands of Dr. Leonards, and you have told me 
he enjoined you to be careful.” 

“Oh, bbe a physician always says that when 
he can find nothing else to say.” 

There was a little more discussion, and pres- 
ently the boat shot away, swift as a dart, with 
the favoring tide. They were to land at Chert- 
sey, picnic at St. Ann’s Hill, and come home to 

pton in the evening. Laurence Desmond 
had the proprietorial mandate in his pocket, 
that for him and his friends the gates of- St. 
Ann’s should be opened. 

ra a few big splashing drops of rain over- 
took them between Hampton and Chertsey, and 
when they landed the stormy darkness seemed 
to have vanished from the south-western hori- 
zon. Mr. Desmond had made all his arrange- 
ments; a fly was in waiting, and in half an 
hour: the little party were wandering in the 
groves which have been sanctified to history by 
the fame of Fox. 

The picnic was-to all appearance a success. 
The almost feverish gayety which had distin- 
guished Emily Jerningham of late was espe- 
cially noticeable in her manner to-day. Carpe 


| diem was the philosophy which sustained her 


in this bitter crisis: This last day would she 
snatch. It was her festive a te on the eve of 
execution. Like that bright d whose laugh- 
ter echoed in Trophonian caves of grim Bastille 
before the dawn that was to witness their 
slaughter, did Emily Jerningham pour out. the 
sparkling vintage of the Rhineland as a liba- 
tion upon that altar where she was so soon to 
sacrifice her selfish love. 

The western sky was dark and lowering when 
the revelers left the groves of St. Ann, and 
were driven back to the boat-builder’s yard 
where they had landed. 

“Treally think it might be better to go back 
by rail,” Laurence said, doubtfully, as he looked 


| at the cloudy horizon. Five o’clock chimed 


from the tower of Chertsey church as he spoke. 

“Tt will be nine o'clock before I can get you 

Bama, you see,” he added; ‘and if there should 
rain— 


Leonards would dictate. We shall have moon- 
light before we reach Hampton. Come, Lau- 
rence, I am quite ready.” 

Mr. Desmond submitted, and placed his fair 
companions in the boat with all due care. Then, 


after the preliminary pushing off, the oars dip- 


ped oa: in the water, and the boat sped home- 
ward. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s gayety left her with a 
strange abruptness. e leaned back against 
the cushioned rail of the boat silent and thought- 
ful, and with fixed, dreamy eyes. 

“You are tired, I fear,” Laurence remarked, 
by and by, wondering at her silence. 

“Yes, I am a little tired.” 

It would seem as if Lucy too were tired, for 
she also was silent, and sat watching the chang- 
ing landscape with a thoughtful gaze. But 
upon her silence Laurence Desmond made no 
remark. She had indeed been silent and 
thoughtful all the day, and yet not unhappy. 
Unhappy !—he loved her! She had been telling 
herself that fact over and over again with ever- 
delightful iteration. He loved her! To know 
that it was so constituted an all-sufficient hap- 
piness. 

The water-journey with one pair of sculls be- 
tween Chertsey and Hampton is a long one, and 
many are the locks which arrest the swift pro- 
gress of the voyager, and often echoes the cry 
of ‘‘Lo-o-ock!” over the quiet waters; but so 
bright and changing is the landscape, so sooth- 
ing the influence of the atmosphere, that the 
qoyager must be dull indeed who fiuds the way 
too long. 

The changing banks shifted past Mrs. Jer- 
ningham like pictures in adream. A profound 


| silence had fallen upon the boat. The rower 


dipped his oars with a measured mechanical mo- 
tion, and his grave face might have been the 
countenance of Charon himself conveying a 
boatload of shadows to the Rhadamanthine 
shore To Emily it seemed as if they were in- 
deed voyagers on some mystic symbolical river 
rather than on the friendly breast of Thames. 
The end of her life had come. What had she 
to do but die? All that she held dear—the one 
sustaining influence of her weak soul, the very 
keystone of the edifice of her life—this she was 
to lose. And what then? 

Beyond this point she could not look. That a 
dismal duty, a bitter sacrificial act must be per- 
eres her, she aes — von by the do- 
ing o t act she might possibly attain peace 
consolation, release from a long and harassing 
bondage she could not foresee. __ 
«1 will give him up,” she said to herself; 

soon—to-night. It is like the bitter medicine 
they made me take sometimes when I wasa 
child. TI cannot take it too soon.” 

And then she looked at Lucy, and her lip 
curled ever so little as she scrutinized the fair 
but not altogether perfect face, 


She measured her charms against those of her 
happier rival, and told herself that all the advan- 
tage was on her own side. And yet—and yet 
this fair-faced girl was dearer to him, by an in- 
finite degree, than she who had loved him near- 
ly ten years. 

While silence still held the voyagers as by a 
spell, the rain came splashing heavily down, and 
a perils of the journey began. They had not 
yet passed Sunbury, and several miles of wind- 
ing water lay between them and Hampton. 

“T am afraid we are in for it,” urence 
said. 

‘We had better land at Sunbury, and get back 
in a fly.” 

Mrs, Jerningham was pas to this. She 
declared that she had not the slightest objection 
to the rain; she was wrapped up to an absurd 
degree; and she drew her gauzy burnous round 
her in evidence of the fact, while Lucy adjusted 
a second cloak of thin scarlet fabric over the . 
gauzy white burnous. Laurence, however, in- 
sisted on landing, and did his utmost to procure 
a vehicle; while the two ladies shivered in a 
chilly inn-parlor, their ents already damp 
with the heavy rain. He came back to them in 
despair. No fly was to be had at Sunbury for 
love or money. There was a Volunteer ball at 
Chertsey that very evening, and every vehicle 
was engaged. 

“T had much rather go back in the boat,” said 
Emily. 

‘But the doctor said you were to be so care- 
ful,” suggested Lucy. 

“T do not believe in the doctor. Come, Lau- 
rence, it is better to encounter another shower 
than to wait shivering here for unattainable 
flies.” 

To this Mr. Desmond unwillingly assented. 
There was a pause in the summer storm, a faint 
glimmer of watery sunlight low in the cloudy 
west. The boat seemed the only possible means 
of getting home. 

“Tf you would stay here all night,” he sug- 
gested, ‘‘it would be better than running any 
Tisk.” 

“T could not exist a night in a strange hotel,” 
replied Mrs. Jerningham, glancing round the 
bare, bleak-looking room with a shudder. 
“Please take us home, Mr. Desmond, if you are 
not afraid of the rain yourself.” 

There seemed no alternative, so Laurence as- 
sented to an immediate return to the boat, com- 
forting himself with the hope that the gleam of 
sunlight was the harbinger of a fine evening, 
He insisted, however, upon borrowing a thic 
shaw] and a railway-rug from the landlady at 
Sunbury, in case of the worst. 

For half a mile the faint streak of sunshine 
lighted the voyagers; and then the worst came; 
the flood-gates of the sky were opened, and a 
summer deluge descended upon the quiet river. 
Mr. Desmond packed his two charges in the bor- 
rowed wraps, and sculled with a desperate 


vigor. 

“Tt’s most unlucky,” he said; ‘‘there’s ‘no- 
thing for it between this and home.” 

The rain fell in torrents and without ceasing, 
until the lights of Hampton shone upon them, 
blotted and blurred by the storm. Yori peals 
of thunder grumbled in the distance; vivi me 
nings lit the pale faces of the women; while Mr. 
Desmond pulled steadily on, lifting the boat over 
a broad sweep of water with every swoop of his 


sculls. 

One of the voyagers in that boat took a kind 
of pleasure in the storm. To Emily Jerningham 
this splashing of rain and sonorous pealing of 
thunder seemed better than the summer twi- 
light, the calm June sky and glassy water—that 
outward peace which had so jarred upon the 
tempest within. 

“Oh, if we could go on through storm and 
rain to the end! if we could drift out of this 
earthly river into the thick darkness of the great 
ocean!” she said to herself; ‘‘if the tangled 
skein of life could be severed with one stroke of 
the witch’s scissors! But we have to unravel the 
skein with our own weary fingers, and lay the 
threads smoothly ouf before we dare say our 
work is done, and lie down beside it to die.” 

They were at River Lawn by this time, drench- 
ed to the skin, despite the borrowed wraps. 
Mrs. Jerningham’s butler was waiting at the top 
of the scsi Bey with umbrellas, and within 
there were fires burning and warm ents 
Hier) e for the drenched travelers. Wilson took 
— le possession of her dripping mistress in the 

* Oh, mum, with your cough!” she exclaimed 
in tones of horror; while Mrs. Colton assisted 
in ss the pulpy mass of limp gauze 
that had m such airy silken fabric in the 
morning. _ 

“Never mind my cough, Wilson,” said Mrs. 
J tae eee impatiently. _‘ Pray, see to Lucy, 
aunt; she was less protected by the railway-rug 

an I. -night, Laurence, since I sup 
T shall not be allowed to appear again this even- 
ing. Mr. Desmond will stop here to night of 
course, aunt; will you see that he has a warm 
room, and that he drinks brand y-and-water, and 
that kind of thing? Let me see you to-morrow, 
please, Laurence; Sa ht.” 

After this Mrs. ingham consented to ke 


ern. 
carried off by the devoted Wilson, who did ¢} 
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she could to undo the mischief done by that wa- 
tery voyage from Sunbury. 
ore than one dweller beneath the pretty fan- 
tastic roof of that river-side villa lay wakeful and 
restless throughout the summer oe a listening 
to the pattering of the rain, the sobbing gusts of 
wind among the trees, and at daybreak the shrill 
clamor of distant farm-yards. there were 
in that house for whom life’s journey seemed to 
reas “s the thick Neer Mekong Seg 
sun, moon, or ; pathless, pain- 
ful obscurity. 

In the breakfast-room that morning there was 
no sign of Mrs. Jerningham. Wilson sent to 
say that her mistress 
was altogether too ill to rise; and on this Mrs. 


Colton repaired to her niece’s room, leaving Lucy | 


and Laurence alone together at the breakfast-ta- 
ble, sorely em! 
Lucy looked down at her plate, and to all a) 
trance became absorbed in a profound medi- 
tion upon the pattern of the china. Laurence 
cut open the Times, and made a conventional 
remark upon the previous als debate, con- 
agar Tran subject whereof Lucy knew about 
as much as she knew of lunar volcanoes. 


Mrs. Colton returned very quickly, much | 


alarmed by her niece’s condition. She sent a 
messenger for the local doctor immediately, 
while acy ran aj from the breakfast-ta- 
oy if she could be of any use to the in- 
vi 


ott Emil se nok, Stee worse for last 
night’s business,” sai urence, alarmed b 
Mrs. Colton’s evident anxiety. f 

“T fear it has done her great harm,” replied 
the matron; ‘‘ her cough is very trying, and she 
isin a high fever. I hope Mr. Canter will 
come at once.” 

“T will wait to see him, and then run up to 
town for Dr. Leonards,” said Laurence. 

The local doctor came speedily. He looked 
very grave when he returned from his patient’s 
room. He confessed that there was fever, and 
some danger of inflammation. 

“T will bring down Dr. Leonards,” said Lau- 


“T think it would be wise to do so,” replied 
the Hampton surgeon, wondering who this gen- 
tleman was who took so decided a part. 

__ Mr. Desmond lost no time in carrying out his 
intention; and Dr. Leonards arrived at River 
Lawn at four o’clock that afternoon, accompa- 
nied by Laurence, who could not rest in Lon- 


don. 

‘“‘T warned Mrs, Jerningham of her danger,” 
said the physician, gravely. 

“Indeed? I never heard that there was any 
cause foralarm. Did you make her understand 


08 ET ok lain 

spoke as plai as one dares speak toa 
patient. | and I be her to let me talk to her 
aunt. But she forbade this, and promised to 
take all possible care.” 

“* And she has taken no care. Great God, itis 
a kind of suicide!” 

The passionate exclamation startled the doc- 
tor, and he looked at Laurence, wondering what 
relationship he bore to the lady of whom they 
had been speaking. Laurence saw the wonder- 
ing look, and divined its post 

*T have known Mrs. Jerning for many 
years,” he said. ‘‘Her father was one of my 
oldest and closest friends. It was at my insti- 
tion that she consulted you, but I had no idea 
Sire was danger.” 

There was no more said. Dr, Leonards saw 
the patient, and conversed with the Hampton 
surgeon. That there was danger he made no 
bomen to deny, when closely questioned by 
Mrs. Colton, who was half-distracted by this 
sudden calamity. He did not indeed say that 
the case was i but his manner was by 
no means nee 

“ The cough has been obstinately neglected for 
ee. he said : “and plage ey me there 

nm frequent spitting o' A 

** And it has all been hidden from me,” cried 
Mrs. Colton; ‘‘ how cruel—how cruel!” 

“ Yes, it is sad that there should have been 

concealment. I was very angry with the 


such 
maid; but she told me she dared not disobey | 
her mistress. 


I cannot conceal from you that 

there has been great mischief done.” 
This interview took place in the drawing- 
room, while Mr. Desmond to and fro the 
lawn outside the open windows, anguish-strick- 


yet the possibili 
There was grief, 
‘ht of liberty so re- 


there was horror in the th 
i In this hour of ily J 


gained. 

ril, the man who had loved her forgot every 

bite axcork that she had been dear to him. 

Heating Song Hl ae coe re sie bevels, He 

jealousies, sneers, her capri: 

her fretfulniess—every thing but the one alarm: 
fact of her illness. 

intercepted Dr. Leonards, and obtained 

from him a statement than the physi- 


to find themselvesso left. | 


slept very little, and | 


erningham’s | 


cian had cared to make to Mrs. Colton. Dr. 
Leonards admitted that the symptoms were as 
bad as they could be. 7 

“T shall see Mrs. Jerningham again to-mor- 
row,” he said. “If we can get her safely 
through this crisis and send her to a warmer 
climate for the autumn, we may patch her up. 
But permanent cure is quite out of the ques- 
tion; that was hopeless from the first.” 

‘“‘Hrom the first? From the time of her first 
visit to you?’ 

“ee Yes. ” 

Laurence went back to London. sorely dis- 
tressed. The remorseful sense of shortcoming 
that oppresses the mourner in every earthly 
severance weighed heavily uponhim. Fewand 
infrequent been the reproaches that had 
— his lips; but in his heart he had often 
rebelled against Emily Jerningham’s fyainay, 
And she had loved him only too dearly; her 
jealousy, her despotism, had been alike the evi- 
dence of that too exacting affection. Could he 
be so us = gr natva as sO sens against so tender a 

mny, so flattering a despotism! 
ie iat sebellad the had found his chains al- 
most intolerable; and he could not forgive him- 
self this secret treason. 

For a fortnight he went to and from between 
London and River Lawn, neglecting everything, 
except the indispensable work of his paper, for 
these daily journeys; but in all those fourteen 
days he saw neither the invalid nor her faithful 
nurse, Lucy Alford. He heard from the doc- 
tors that Miss Alford’s fidelity was beyond all 

raise, and from Mrs. Colton he also heard of 

ucy’s devotion. For a week the patient con- 
tinued in extreme danger, then there came a 
happy change—nature rallied. At the end of 
the Forti ‘ht the Hampton doctor was triumph- 
ant, the London physician gravely satisfied. 
Mrs. Jerningham was able to come down to the 
drawing-room, to take a slow turn once a day 
on the sun-lit strip of lawn before the windows, 
to eat a few mouthfuls of chicken or jelly with 
some faint show of appetite. It was settled 
that she and her aunt should go to Madeira for 
the autumn and winter, and for the immediate 
benefit of the sea-voyage, as soon as she could 
well be moved. 

“Tn the meantime I have a little business to 
arrange,” said Mrs. Jerningham. 

‘* Let the business wait till next spring, my 
dear Emily,” pleaded Mrs. Colton. 

“T think not, auntie,” the invalid answered. 
with a mournful smile. 

On the following day she wrote her hus- 
band a brief note, which was addressed to Park 
Lane, and forwarded thence to Greenlands. 
The letter ran thus: 

“ Dear Mr. JERNINGHAM:—I have been very ill, and 
my doctors insist on my spending the autumn 
abroad. As there isalways in such cases a risk of 
one’s not returning, I should like much to see you 
before I go. Please come to Hampton at your earli- 
est convenience, and oblige yours faithfi Ni, e. 


Having dispatched this letter, Mrs. Jerning- 
ham abandoned herself to the delight of a long, 
quiet afternoon with Mr. Demiend, who was to 
see her that day for the first time since her ill- 


ness. 

He found her much changed; but the change 
had only increased her beauty. An almost su- 
pernal delicacy of tint and spirituality of ex- 

ression characterized the thin face, the large 
luminous eyes. The first sight of that loveli- 
ness, which was not of this earth, sent a sharp 
anguish to his heart. It cost him a struggle to 
return the invalid’s greeting with a cheerful 
countenance, and to speak hopefully of her im- 
proved health. 

“T shall never forgive myself that water- 
journey,” he said. 

“You have no cause to reproach yourself 
with that. It was I who obstinately faced the 
danger from first to last. But the doctors sa: 
the water-journey was only my culminating im- 
prudence.’ 

She changed the subject after this, and ~ 

that no one would talk to her of her health. 

urence was surprised to find her so serene, 

so cheerful, so thoughtful of others, and forget- 

ful of her own weakness, Never had she ap 

to him more beautiful, never so estima- 

le. Her manner to Lucy was peculiarly kind 
and tender. 

“You can never know what this dear girl has 
been to me!” she said, holding Lucy’s hand in 
both of her own as she praised her. ‘‘In those 
long, miserable nights of delirium—I was deliri- 
ous every night for more than a week, Laurence 

used to see her kind, pitying face watchi 
me; and there was comfort in it when I was a 
the worst. Wilson was very good, and Aunt 
Fanny all that is kind and devoted; but this 
dear child seems to have been created to com- 
Ort ood ae ‘hen hi ill,’ 

: nurse poor papa Ww! e was ill,” 
the girl answered, simply. Pe He was often de- 
lirious—much worse t you, Mrs. Jerning- 
ham; and he used to want to throw himself out 
of the window, or to kill himself with his razors. 
And then he would w angry, and say that 
flies were tormenting him, Sh agg goo 

there were no flies, you . It was 


—w 


very 


By-and-by Mrs. Jerningham asked to be left 
alone with her friend. 

“T want to ask Mr. Desmond’s advice about 
business affairs, auntie,” she said. ‘‘ He knows 
as much law as most lawyers, you know.” 
tf a Colton discreetly withdrew, accompanied 

y Lucy. 

“Tt fs nearly ended, Laurence,” said Mrs. 
J orhingnan when they were gone. She looked 
up at Mr. Desmond with a tender, earnest look, 
and held out her wasted hand. Hetook the pale 
semi-transparent hand and raised it to his lips. 

‘What is nearly ended, my dear Emily?” he 
asked, gently. 

‘Your bondage,” 

ot God forbid, if that means that Iam to lose 
you. 

“Yes, Laurence, that is inevitable, I doubt 
if the knot could ever have been disentangled; 
but it can be cut. Death makes an easy e 
of many difficulties; and I think nothing less 
than death could have ended our perplexities. 
Tam not going to preach a sermon, dear friend, 
I only want you to understand that my doom 
is sealed, and that I know it is so, and am not 
altogether sorry.” 

“Oh, Emily, what a bitter reproof to me!” 

‘No, Laurence, a reproof to myself. My 
own short-sighted sel ess has been the cause 
of all our erings; for we have suffered acute- 
ly, both of us. I had no right to absorb your 
life; no right to hinder you from forming ties 
without which the most prosperous life seems 
blank and dreary; no right to stand between 
you and a home. But it is all over. I am 
drifting out of the troubled sea into a quiet har- 
bor, and I can afford to be, not generous, but 


“Emily!” 
Reeiear ices patiently, dear. I will not talk 
of these things again. iknow where your heart 


has been given, and what a pure unselfish love 
you have, almost muconeciously, won for your- 
self. I knew of that innocent love months ago; 
but I Nan Noemi your sentiments on the day o! 
our Chertsey picnic. I was in the fernery when 

u told Lucy your secret. Laurence, I 
listened, It was a contemptible act, of course; 
but I was too desperate to consider that. I 
heard all you said—all. I heard enough to 
know your devotion, your generosity j to hate 
we own selfishness. All that day I felt my- 
self the vilest of creatures. I knew that it was 
my duty to set you free; but I shrunk, with a 
miserable cowardly shrinking, from the sacri- 
fice. I knew that for ron and me together 
there could be no such thing™as happiness, 
either in the a or in the future; but I was 
capable of chaining you to my wretchedness 
rather than of seeing you happy with another. 
All that is most base and selfish in my nature 
was in the ascendant that day. No words can 
tell how I struggled with my wickedness. I 
was not strong enough to vanquish it. . I knew 
that it was my duty to surrender every claim 
ean you; but I could not bring myself to face 

t duty. From the maze of my perplexities 
extrication seemed impossible. Hotniy for all 
of us, Providence has given me a means of es- 
cape. _I may keep you my prisoner to the end 
of my life, Laurence, and ye be guilty of no su- 
pre selfs for By cal sree a 

ear , why imagine this 

pl aw it, Taenne. I did not need to read 
it in the faces of my doctors, as I have read it. 
For a long time I have felt a sense of age c 
ing upon me; a weariness of life which is 
not natural toa woman of thirty. Death has 
approached me very slowly, but his hold is so 
much the more sure, Comfort me as much as 
hg like, Laurence, but do not delude me. I 

ow that I have a very short time to spend 
upon this earth; let me spend some of it with 

ou. 

“‘] will be your slave, dear.” 

““And when Iam gone you will forget how 
sorely I have tried you. You will remember 
me with tenderness? Yes, I know you will. 
And your young wife shall be no loser by m 
friendship, urence. I have the power to w 
away some of the pagaey. settled on me by Mr. 
Jerningham, and I shall divide it between my 
aunt and Lucy. My aunt has a ve in- 
come of her own, you know, and n nothi 
from me, except as a proof of my affection for 
her. Your young wife shall not come to you 
dowerless, Laurence. ‘Your wife! how sweet 
that word ‘wife’ can sound! I can fancy you in 
your home. You will not marry very soon af- 
ter Iam gone, Laurence?’ 

“My dearest,” cried Laurence with a sob, 
“do you think old ties are so easily broken? No 
Emily, the love I have borne for you is a part 
of my manhood. It cannot be ps away. t 
innocent girl, with her tender, home-like sweet- 
ness, stole my heart before I was aware it could 
change; butshe cannot blot outthe past. If ever 
she is my wife, I shall love her dearly and faith- 
fully, and a home shared with her will be very 
esaogetes me; but in a sacred corner of my 

eart must forever remain the i of m: 
t these things, 


e same as the first; 


love. Men do not for; 
nor is the second love 
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“You will remember me, and there will be 
some regret in the remembrance. I ask no 
more of Fate. Oh, Laurence, we have had 
some happy hours together! Try to remember 
those. y life within the past year or two has 
been a long disease. Try to forget how I have 
worried you with my causeless jealousies, my 
go reassuring the words 

ery ten an were the wo 
which Laurence Desmond spoke to his first love 
after this. An almost extinguished affection re- 
vives in such an hour as this. As the candle of 
life burns brightest at the close, so too Love’s 
torch has its expiring splendor, and flames anew 
before we turn it downward forever. 

When Lucy and Mrs. Colton returned from 
their walk they found the invalid unusuall 
cheerful. The voyage to ira was disc if 
and Emily talked with delight of that dis- 
tant island. Mr. Desmond was well up in the 
topography of the remote settlement, and plan- 
ned everything in the pleasantest manner for the 
avoidance of fatigue to the invalid. 

‘tT wish Potter were more used to traveling,” 
said Mrs. Colton of the River Lawn butler. 
‘We shall have to take him with us, I think; 
but he will be quite lost among Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and I don’t know how he will be 
able to arrange affairs for us with regard to 
hotel accommodation, and so on.” 

“T will relieve Potter from all responsibility 
upon that question,” said Mr. Desmond. 

“You!” cried Emily. 

“Yes, if you will permit me to be your es- 
cort. I spent a week in Madeira when I was on 
my Spanish wanderings.” 

‘And you will leave London and your liter- 

a inorder to make our journey pleasant 

‘or us 

“I would hazard more important interests 
than those I have at stake.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s eyes w dim, and she 
_ had no words in which to thank the faithful 

slave from whom a few months before she would 
have haughtily demanded such allegiance, and 
bitterly resented its refusal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
A FINAL INTERVIEW. 

Mr. JERNINGHAM was prompt to comply with 
his wife’s west, On the second morning 
after the dispatch of Emily’s letter the master 
of Greenlands appeared at River Lawn; and 


this, allowing for time lost in the reposting of 
the letter, was as soon as it was possible for Ge 
to arrive there. 


The change in his wife was paint ‘ully obvious 
to him, and shocked him pn s 

“Tam sorry tosee you looking so ill, Emily,” 
he said, concealing his rise by an effort. 

‘Do you think I'should have sent for you if 
I had not been very ill? It was very good of 

ou to come so promptly. I have to shine you 

‘or much generosity, for much thoughtful kind- 
ness, during the years of our se tion. Be- 
lieve me, I have fully yc ae your kind 
feeling, your delicacy. ut since my illness 
there come upon me the feeling that some- 
thing more was due to me than kindness or deli- 
cacy; something more due from me to you than 

iet submission to your wishes. Do not think 

t I have entrapped you into this visit in 
order to reproach you, or to exalt myself. Justi- 
fication for my conduct there is none. I can 
never hope to rehabilitate myself in your eyes 
or inmy own; all I desire is that you should 
know the whole truth. Will you kindly listen 
to me and believe me? I have kept silence for 

ears; I speak now under the impression that I 

ve but a few weeks to live; you cannot think 
that I shall ly.” 

“T am not capable of doubting your word 
even under less solemn circumstances. But I 
trust you overrate your danger; convalescence 
is always a period of a hy Sa 

“We will not talk of that; my own instinct 
and the sentence of my doctors alike condemn 
me. They talk about the restorative effect of a 
sea-voyage, and send me to Madeira for the 
autumn and winter; and that, for a woman of 
my age, is a sentence of death.” 

‘ Let us hope it is only a precautionary meas- 

% 

“JT have no eager desire for life; I can afford 
to submit to Providenoa, And now let me speak 
of a subject which is of more importance to me 
than any question as to the time I have to live, 
Let me speak to you of my honor—as a woman 
and as a wife. en you decreed that all ties 
between us except the one legal bond should be 
severed, your decree was absolute. There was 
no room left for discussion. You sent me your 
solicitor, who told me, with much delicate cir- 
cumlocution, that your home was no longer to 
be my home. There was to be neither scandal 
nor di , nor punishment for me, who 
sinned against my duty as a wife. Iwas only 
to be banished. I was too much in the wrong 
to dispute the justice of this sentence, Harold; 
too proud to sue for mercy. I let judgment £2 
by default. You banished your wife from 

ress of home; you de her from an un- 
ition to a doubtful standing; and 

did this upon the of a et of 
letters, which @ bolder offender would have re- 
ceived at her own address, and which a more 


experienced sinner would have burned. I want 

‘ou to tt me one favor, Harold—read those 
etters before I die.” 

“JT will read them when you please. Yes, I 
dare say, I did wring, in canceling our union 
upon such trifling evide 
from my own instinct. Ihave been a Sybarite 
in matters of sentiment; and to live with a 
woman whose heart and faith were not all my 
own would have been unutterably hateful to me. 
I sgnspod at no conclusions, I did not suffer my 
thoughts to condemn you unheard. 

en living under my roof in secret corres- 
mdence with a man who called himself my 
Piend. What could I do? Could I come to you 
and say, ‘ Please do not receive any more secret 
letters from Desmond; that is a kind of thing 
which I object to? You would of course have 
promised to oblige me, and Desmond would have 
addressed. his letters to another office. Having 
deceived me onee, you see, I could hardly hope 
you would not deceive me again. That sort of 
thing grows upon one. On the other hand, wh, 
should I make a foolish scandal, read Desmond’s 
letters—which would have been an ungentle- 
manly thing to deceubpomns your maid, your 
footman, e myself ridiculous, and humiliate 
you, for the profit. of lawyers and the amuse- 
ment of newspaper readers; and, failing in con- 
victing you of the last and worst of infamies, 
take you back to my home and heart.a spotless 
wife? It seemed to me that there could be no 
course for us but a tranquil and polite separa- 
tion. 
“Tf you had read the letters you might have 


thought differently.” 

i ¢ dear girl, with sacha | wish to be indul- 
nt, | can scarcely admit that. To my mind 

ere are no degrees in these things. A woman 
is faithful or unfaithful. If the letter she re- 
ceives contains but a few lines about an opera- 
bony sey should be lines which she can show 
her husband without a blush. There must beno 
lurking treason between the lines. She must 
not pose herself en femme incomprise, and call 
herself a faithful wife, because her infidelity 
does not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Divorce Court. You will say, perhaps, that 

is comes with a bad grace from me, whose life 
has been far from spotless. But, you see, spot- 
lessness is not a man’s specialty; and however 


vile he may be himself, he has a natural belief | 


in the purity of woman. She seems to him a 
living temple of the virtues, and he scarcely ex- 
pects to find a pillar-post lurking in the shadow 
of the sacred portico.” 

““T was very weak; very wicked,” murmured 
Says ‘but I have some excuses for my error 
which other women cannot claim. had 
thought that you loved me, if I had seen reason 
for believing that our marriage had brightened 
your life in the smallest degree, or that my af- 
fection, howsoever freely given, could ever have 
been precious to you, it might have been other- 
wise with me. Oh, believe me, Mr. Jerning- 
ham, you might have made me a good wife, if 
you had ¢ todo so. Men have a power to 


nce of error; but I acted | 


But you | 


mould us for which they rarely give themselves | 


credit. It was not because of the twenty years’ 
difference between our ages that I grew weary 
of my home, and sighed for more congenial 
society, for sympathy I had never found there. 
That was not the gut between us. It was be- 
cause you didnot love me, and did not even 
care to pretend any love for me, that I welcomed 
the friendship of my father’s old friend, and for- 
t the danger involved in such a friendship. 
our marriage was an act of generosity, a chiv- 
alrous protection of a helpless kinswoman, and 
I ought to have been grateful. Iwas grateful; 
but & woman’s heart has room for something 
more than titude. A man who marries as 
ou marri 
ce. He must give his heart as wellas his home 
and fortune. ou gave me your check-book, 
but you let me see only too plainly that in the 
bargain which made usman and wife there was 
to be no exchange of hearts. What a union! 
How many times did we dine tete-a-tete in the 


two years of our wedded life?—once—twice— | 


well, perhaps half a dozen times; and I can re- 
call your w yawns, our little conventional 
speeches, on those rare occasions. For two 
years we lived under the same roof, and we 
eee — quarreled. You treated me with 
unalterable generosity, unchangi courtesy, 
and you held me at arm’s lange ak if you 


had wished to make yourself master of my heart | 


the conquest would have been an easy one, I 
was wounded by Mr. Desmond’s silence; I was 
melted by your kindness, It would not have 


been difficult for me to give you a wife’s devo- | 


tion.” 


“T dare say you are right, Emily,” Mr. Jer- | 
ningham answered, with a little languid sigh. | 


His wife’s earnestness had taken him by surprise, 
os a new light had broken in upon his mind as 
@ spoke. 
Sieran possible that there was some truth in 


these bg passionate words. He admitted | 
as much to himself. Something more might 
have been 


ired of him thana gentlemanly 
toleration of the woman he had chosen to share 
his home, to bear his name. The higher Chris- 
tian idea of man’s accountableness for the soul 
of his weaker partner was quite out of the re- 


me is bound to complete his sacri- | 


| of the past. He 


anything 
| Jerningham, kindly ; “ 
| very unpleasant to me to read another man’s 


| letters a man can 


gion of Mr, Jerningham’s ethics; but, on purely 
social grounds, he felt that he had done his cousin 
and his wife some wrong. 

“Thad exhausted my capacity for loving be- 
fore I married,” he thought; ‘‘ and I gave this 
poor creature a handful of ashes ins of a hu- 
man heart.” 

After a few minutes’ silence he addressed his 
wife with an unaccustomed tenderness of tone: 

“Yes, my dear Emily, you have just ground 
for complaint against me. My error was great- 
er than yours; and now we meet after a lapse of 
years—both of us older, possibly wiser—I can 
ony say, forgive me.” 

e held out the hand of friendship, which his 
wife accepted in all humility of spirit. 

‘No, no,” she exclaimed, “there can be no 
question of forgiveness on my part. You have 
been only too good to me, and my complaints 
are groundless and peevish. I ing Gard itisnatu- - 
ral to a woman to try to excuse herself by ac- 
cusing some one else. But, believe me, I have 

no stranger to remorse. I could not die 
until I had thanked you for your indulgent kind- 
ness during the years of our separation, and 
asked you to forgive me. But before I ask for 
pardon, I beg you to read thosc }etters.” 

She took a little packet from her work-basket 
and handed it to her husband. 

“T will do to oblige you,” said Mr, 
but I assure you it is 


letters.” 
He took the packet to a distant window, and 


| there began his task. The letters were long— 


such clever, gossiping, semi-sentimental letters 
as a man writes to a lady with whom he is auw 
petits soins, without ulterior motive of any kind, 
for the mere pleasure involved in opening his 
mind and heart to a Pag ignes Lp ean etic 
creature, whom. he holds it be for himself 
“to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all.” Such letters are little more than 
the vehicles by which a man lets off the poetic 
gases of his brain, the herbals wherein he pre- 
serves the rarer flowers of his mind, Into such 
pour all his caprices of fancy, 
all his audacities of thought; and as he writes 
his mind is divided between tenderness for the 
dear recipient of his outpourings, and a lurking 
consciousness that his letters will adorn his bio- 
graphy and hold their place in polite litera- 
ture when the hend that runs wou the paper 
to-day has mouldered in a coffin. In such let- 
ters every writer appears at his best. In the 
present he is writing for only one indulgent 
critic; in the future he fancies himself revealed 
to posterity with an audacious freedom forbid- 
den by the natural reserve of the man who 
knows he will have to read a hundred and 
twenty reviews of his book. 

Mr. Jerningham read Laurence Desmond’s 
letters’ very patiently. He smiled faintly now 
and then, in polite recognition of some little 
playful flight of the writer’s fancy; but he was 
ar from being amused. More than one smoth- 
ered but dismal yawn betrayed his weariness; 
and it was with a sigh of supreme relief that he 
at last returned them to his wife. 

“They are ve clever,” he said, ‘and 
hardly objectionable. They are the kind of 
thing that a Chateaubriand might have written 
toa e ier, and she was the very 
archetype of female virtue. I can only regret 
the one fact that they were not addressed to 
your own house.” 

“My foolish cowardice was the sole cause of 
that error. I thought you would object to my 
receiving Mr. Desmond's letters; and they were 
a great pleasure to me.” A 

‘My poor child, if you had only examined 
my li in Park Lane you would have found 
a hun volumes of letters, from Pliny down- 
ward, all of them better than Mr. Desmond’s 
effusions. But I suppose there is a charm in 
being the sole recipient of a man’s confidences. 
Every man writes that kind of thing once in his 
life; I have done it myself.” 

** And can you forgive me freely?” 

“Forgive you? Why, my. dear child, you 
have been freely forgiven from the hour in which 


| we parted. I thought it best and wisest to end 


been too lightly made. It 
Wenepplly I had ex- 
met you, and 


a union which 


t 
pending soared 
a e to men and an 

ia There 
sald. 


ke no more 
’s health, her 
He tried to inspire her 


Pe ae gee 
future movements. 


with bope of amendment, in spite of her . 
cians’ ominous looks, cotoed instincts. Waa 
ing could be kinder or more delicate than the 
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manner in which he expressed himself both to 
Emily and to Mrs. Colton, who came in from 
the garden presently, and whom he thanked 
with emphasis for her devotion to his wife. 

A quarter of an hour afterward he was seated 
alone in a railway-carriage, speeding London- 
ward by express-train, and meditating pro- 
foundly upon the interview at River Lawn. 

“Dying,” he said to himself; “‘of that there 
can be no doubt. Of all the hazards of fate 
this was the last I should have expected. And 
I shall be free; free to marry again, if I could 
conceive so wild a folly; free to marry Helen 
de Bergerac; free to inflict the maximum of 
misery upon an innocent girl, in order to secure 
for myself the minimum of happiness. And 
yet, oh, God! what ha) are there might be in 
such a union, if I coul loved again as I once 
was loved!” 

He clasped his hands, and the day-dreamer’s 
ecstasy brightened his face for a moment. The 
setting sun shone red upon the river over which 
the train was speeding, and Harold Jerningham 
remembered such a rosy summer sunset five-and- 
artanee ago, and asweet girl-face looking 
up at him transfigured by a girl’s pure love. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TIMELY BANISHMENT. 

Brrore Eustace Thorburn could nerve him- 
self for the self-sacrificial act which was to ac- 
ecomplish his banishment from that Berkshire 
Eden known as Greenlands, Fate took the doing 
of the deed out of his hands, and brought about 
his departure in the simplest and most natural 
manner. 

For the completion of M. de Bergerac’s pon- 
derous work it was ne that certain rare 
manuscripts in the Tnsperial Library of Paris 
should be examined, and for the examination 
of these Mr. Thorburn’s daily-increasing know]l- 
edge of Sanscrit rendered him fairly competent. 
For the exile Paris was a forbidden city, but 
to this young man, recommended by Mr. Jer- 
ningham, the Imperial Library would be open. 
M. de Bergerac had long meditated i 
this favor of his secretary, and had watche 
the young student's progress in the Oriental 
dialects with impatient longing. The time had 
now arrived when he felt that Eustace was 
qualified to undertake the required work, and he 
took an early opportunity of sounding him upon 
the subject. 

“There is work for some months,” he said; 
“but Paris is at all times a pleasant city, and I 
do not think you would be tired of a residence 
there. I can give you introductions to re 
able psople, who will receive my friend with all 
kindness. You can find some airy apartment 
near the library, and take your life easily. Your 
limited means will secure you from the tempta- 
tions and dissipations of the capital, but not de- 
prive you of its simpler pleasures.” 

‘My dear sir, you are all goodness. I shall 
be only too happy to work for you in Paris, and 
on the most moderate terms. I have no wish 
for pleasure. Life isso short, and Art so long; 
and I have such an impatient desire to succeed 
in the only career that is open to me.” 

“Tt is a noble impatience, and I will not stand 
in your way. Give me four hours a day of such 
work as you have given me here, and the rest of 
your time will be your own.” 

After this interview there was nothing to 
hinder Mr. Thorburn’s departure. He waited 
only for his employer’s instructions, and his 

iliarity with all the details of the work made 
these instructions very easy to him; while fre- 
uent correspondence with his patron would en- 
able him to work in perfect harmony with the 
author of the great k. Within a week of 
his perusal of his father’s book he bade his 
friends at Greenlands farewell, and started for 
London, en route for Paris, provided with a let- 
ter from Mr. Jerningham to the chiefs of the 
British Embassy which would insure his free 
use of the Imperial Li 3 

Helen’s face told him that she was sorry to 
lose her friend and instructor. But the depth 
of that sorrow he could not fathom. 

** Papa says it is likely you will be away three 
or four months,” she said. ‘‘How much of my 
Greek I shall lose in that time! Papa never 
ean find time for me to read to him now; and 
you will forget your pianoforte music, for I 
don’t = you will take the trouble to prac- 
tice in Paris. And I shall have no one to play 
the basses of my overtures.” 

Eustace murmured something to the effect 
that for him the cessation of those basses would 
be desolation and despair, but more than such 
vague protestations he dared not trust himself 
to utter. 

“Tt is fortunate for me that I am sent away,” 
he thought. ‘I could not keep silence much 
longer; and I know not when I could have 
Hone to tear myself from this sweet 

me. 

Helen’s thoughtful eyes looked up at him 
wonderingly as he stood before her, with her 
hand retained in his just a little longer than 
their relative — warranted. But when 
they met his, the dark-blue _ fell again, and 
the two stood silent, as if spell-bound. 

The spell was broken by the voice of M. de 

ing from the porch, 


“The fly has been waiting ten minutes,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Come, Thorburn, if you want to catch 
the 4.30 from Windsor.” 

““Good-by, Miss de Bergerac; God bless you! 
Thank you a thousand times for all your good- 
ness to me!” said Eustace; and in the next in- 
stant was gone. 

‘* My goodness! And he has been so kind to 
me,” murmured Helen. 

She went to the open window and watched 
the fly drive away, and waved a parting saluta- 
tion to the traveler with her pretty white hand. 
When the sound of the wheels had melted into 
silence, she went back to her books and her 
piano, and wondered to find how much there 
seemed wanting in her life now that Mr. Thor- 
burn was gone, 

“What will papa do without him?’ she 
asked. The Newfoundland came into the room 
— and distressed as she spoke. He had 
ollowed the vehicle that bore Eustace away, 
and had been =. by the driver. 

‘“And what shall we do without him, Heph?” 
asked the young lady hopelessly, as she em- 
braced her favorite. 


Eustace found his Uncle Dan waiting dinner 
for him in the comfortable rcom in Great Or- 
mond Street; and in that genial companionship 
he spent the eve of his at wate very pleasant- 
ly. The two men talked long and earnestly of 
the book which both had read. Eustace told 
his uncle of his idea about a Scotch marriage; 
and they went over the significant passages in 
the autobiographical romance together with 
much deliberation. 

“ Yes, lad; I believe you've hit it,” said Dan- 
iel Mayfield at last. ‘“*These vague hints cer- 
— out. your notion. I know not how 
far this domicile of something less than a year 
— constitute a Scotch marriage, for the laws 
of Scotland upon the marriage question have 
been ever inscrutable; but it is evident the man 
believed himself in your mother’s power.” 

‘“*T should like to find the scene of my moth- 
er’s sorrows,” said Eustace. ‘‘ Will you take a 
holiday when my work is done in Paris, Uncle 
Dan, and go to the Highlands with me to look 
for that spot?” 
or My dear boy, how can'we hope to identify 
i 

‘By means of this book, and by inquiry when 
we get to the neighborhood.” 

“The book gives us nothing but initials.” 

‘“No; but if the initials are genuine, as it is 
most likely they are, we may easily identify the 
spot with the aid of a good map.” 

“* T doubt it.” 

““T assure you the thing is possible,” said Eus- 
tace, earnestly. ‘‘ There are several initials in- 
dicative of different localities. Let us start with 
the supposition that these are genuine; and if 
we can fit them to localities within a given 
radius, we may fancy ourselves on the right 
track. Wehavethe general features of the place, 
a wild, mountainous district, steep cliffs, sands, 
and lonely shanties. See, I have jotted down 
the places indicated by initials. Here they are: 

“**1st. H. H. The head-quarters of Dion. 

“<2d. D.P. A craggy headland, crowned by 
a little classic temple. 

“3d. The most uninteresting ruinsin A. A 
would seem, therefore, to be the initial of the 
county.’ 

“There are your indications, Uncle Dan, the 
map or a guide-book must do the rest. You 
would take as much trouble to decipher a puz- 
zie in arithmetic, or to work a difficult problem 
in Euclid. My mother’s fate is more to me— 
nearer to your heart, I know—than all Euclid.” 

“But if we find the scene and identify it, what 
then?” 

“The scene may tell me the name of the man.” 

“What, Eustace, still the old foolish eagerness 
to know what is better left unknown?” 

“To the very end of my life, Uncle Dan. 
And now let us look mt map of Scotland.” 

“Thave no map worth looking at. No, Eu- 
stace, there shall be no attempts at discovery to- 
night. Leave me thatscrap of paper, and while 

ou are away I will try to identify these places. 
hen you return we will take our Highland 
holiday together, come what may. It will be 
fresh life to me to get away from London, and I 
will not say how pleasant it will be to me to take 
my pleasure with you.” 

Dear. true friend.” 

They shook hands, in token that to this plan 
both were irrevocably bound. 

The morning’s mail train carried Eustace to 
Dover, and on the next night he slept at a hum- 
ble hotel near the Luxembourg. He had no 
difficulty in finding a commodious lodgin 
within his modest means, and he began his wor 
at the great library two days after his arrival. 
The people to whom he brought letters of intro- 
duction were people of the best kind, but Eustace 
availed himself sparely of their hospitable invi- 
tations. His days were spent in the library; 
his nights were given to the great poem, which 
grew and ripened under his patient hand. 

“Tf it should be a success!” hesaid to himself, 
‘if it should go home to the hearts of the peo- 
ple—as true paar should go—at once—with an 
electric power! It has brought the tears to my 
eyes, it quickened the beating of my heart, it 


has kept me awake of nights with a fever of hope 
and rapture; but for all that it may be only fus- 
tian. Aman’sdreamsand thoughts may be bright 
enough, but the translation of them cold and 
dull; or the thoughts themselves may be worth- 
less—rotten wood not to be made sound by any 
showy veneer of language.” 

The poem which was to make or unmake Mr. 
Thorburn was no metaphysical treatise done in- 
to rhyme—no ambitious epic, ponderous as Mil- 
ton without Miltonic grandeur. It was a mod- 
ern romance.in verse—a love story—passionate, 
tender, tragical, and the heart of the poet 
throbbed in every line. 

His life in Paris was eventless. Very dear to 
him were the letters that came from Greenlands 
—letters in which Helen’s name Stee very 
often—letters in which he was told that his ab- 
sence was regretted, his return wished for. 

“Tt is like having a home,” he said to himself, 
“and:I dare not return to that dear home, or 
must return only to confess my secret and sub- 
mit to a decree of banishment.” 

One of the letters from Greenlands—a letter 
that came to him when he had been about six 
weeks in Paris—broughi him ‘startling news: 
Harold Jerningham was a widower. The hand- 
some young wife, whom Eustace had heard of 
from his employer, had died at Madeira. 

“They met before the lady left England,” 
wrote M. de Bergerac, ‘‘and parted excellent 
friends. Indeed, they had never quarreled. 
The reason of their separation was never re- 
vealed to the world, but Harold has half admit- 
ted to me that he was to blame. Mrs. Jerning- 
ham was not thirty.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SIT TIBI TERA LEVIS. 

For Emily Jerningham, life’s fitful fever was 
ended: The change to a softer climate, the wel- 
come warmth of southern breezes, had given 
her a brief respite, but her doom had been sealed 
long ago, aud her existence had been only a 
question of so many weeks more or less. 

The journey by sea, and the first two weeks 
in the strange island, were very sweet to Emily 
Jerningham. Laurence Desmond accompanied 
her on that final voyage, and friendship, sancti- 
fied by the shadows of the grave, attended her 
closing days: 

This seemed the natural solution to the enig- 
ma of her perplexed existence. Death alone 
could make an easy end of all her difficulties, 


and she accepted the necessity as a blessed re- 
ease 


‘*Tt has been made easy to meto resign you, 
Laurence,” she said, ‘‘ and to pray for your fu- 
ture happiness with another. That poor little 
girl! Iknow she loves you very dearly. She 
reverences you as a heroic creature. Upon my 
word, sir, you are very fortunate. ith me, 
had Fate united us, you would have been com- 
pelled to endure all manner of jealousies and ca- 
prices; and from the simple*Lucy you will re- 
ceive the worship, pious worship, that is ordi- 
narily given only to saints.” 

Mrs. Jerningham would not allow Laurence 
to remain with her until the last dread hour. 
When they had been a fortnight on the island, 
and had exhausted the little excursions: and 
sights of the piace she persuaded Mr. Desmond 
to return to England. 

“T know you cannot afford to remain so far 
away,” she said. ‘‘What may happen to the 
Pallas in your absence! Ihave always heard 
that sub-editors are a most incorrigible class of 
people. They insert those things which they 
should not insert, and so on. You may find 
yourself pledged to something appalling in the 
way of politics when pee get back to London; 
or discover that one of your dearest friends has 
been flayed alive by your most savage operator; 
and, you see, lam so much better. I shall re- 
turn fo England in the spring quite a new crea- 
ture. 

In this manner did Mrs. Jerningham cajole 
her friend to abandon her. It was the final sac- 
rifice which she offered up—the sacrifice of her 
sole earthly ee 

She stood at her window watching the steam- 
er = it left the island, and her heart sunk with- 
in her. 

He was gone out of her life forever. Thus 
faded all the glory of her world. She sat alone 
till long after dusk, thinking of her wasted, mis- 
taken life; while Mrs. Colton fondly believed 
her charge was enjoying a refreshing slumber. 

The English doctor, who attended Mrs. Jer- 
ningham daily, found his patient much worse 
when he made his call upon the morning after 
Mr. Desmond’s departure. 

“T am afraid you were for of some impru- 
dence yesterday,” he said; “for you are cer- 
tainly not looking quite yourself to-day.” 

“Yesterday was one of the quietest days I 
have spent on the island,” replied Mrs. Jerning- 
ham, ‘‘I did not stir out-of-doors” 

“That was a pity; for you o' oa to enjoy our 
good weather while it lasts. e rains will set 
in soon, and you will be a prisoner. But after 
our rainy season we have a delicious winter; 
and the voyage from England has done such 
wonders for you that I really expect great 
things between this and spring. 

“Do you mean that you really think Iam to 
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live?” asked Mrs. Jerningham, looking at him 
earnestly; “to drag my life on for weeks and 
months, perhaps for years?” 

“‘Upon my honor I have strong hopes, as I 
told your aunt yesterday ; the improvementsince 
your arrival has been so marked that I can hope 
anything. You do not know what Madeira can. 
do for weak bres 2 

‘«Then I wish I had never come here.” 

Bs dear madam, you—” cried the doctor, 


‘‘That sounds very horrible, does it not, Mr. 
Ransom? But, you see, there is a time when 
one’s life comes to a legitimate end—one’s mis- 
sion is finished. There is no room for one any 
more i the earth, as it seems. The priest 
has said, ‘ Ite, missa est;’ the end is come. I do 
not want to prolong my life beyond its natural 
close; and that has come.” 

Mr. Ransom looked at his patient as if doubt- 
ful. whether she were altogether in her right 
mind. But he did not discuss the subject; he 
murmured some little soothing commonplace, 
and departed to warn Mrs. Colton that the pa- 
tient was dis: to depression of spirits, and 
must if possible be ro and diverted. 

“I donot consider it altogether a bad sign,” 
hesaid, cheeringly ; ‘‘ that low state of the nerves 
is a very common symptom of convalescence.” 

To rouse and to divert her invalid niece Mrs. 
Colton strove with conscientious and untiring 
efforts; but failed utterly. From the hour of 
Laurence Desmond’s departure Emily drooped. 
A depression came upon her too profound for 
human consolation. devout studies, in pious 
meditations alone she found comfort. er aunt 
read to her from the works of the great divines, 
and in the eloquent and noble. pages of Hooker 
and Taylor, Barrow and South; as well as in the 

’s simpler record, the weak soul found 
comfort. But with earthly comfort she had 
done. A stranger, alone in a strange land; she 
waited the coming of that awful stranger whom 
all must meet once—he who ‘‘keeps the keys of 
all the creeds.” Utter desolation of spirit took 
possepeion of her. She was thrown back upon 

he spiritual world, and was fain to seek a 
dwelling place among those shadowy ions, 
like a shipwrecked mariner cast upon Paceaxt 
island, and rejoiced to find any refuge from the 
perils of the great ocean. 

Letters came to the lonely invalid, in token 
that she was not quite forgotten by the world 
she would fain forget; letters and papers and 
books from Mr. Desmond, who wrote with much 
affectionate solicitude; notes of condolence and 
inquiry from the few friends with whom she was 
on intimate terms. But these were only the last 
salutations which life sent to her who dwelt by 
the borders of death—the last farewells waved 
by friendly hands. 

‘He is good and self-devoted to the last,” she 
fpasent, as she read Mr. Desmond’s letters; 
“and I do not think I should have induced him 
to leave me if he had not believed it would look 
better for me to be here alone with my aunt.” 

In this supposition Mrs. J eingaste was cor- 
rect. Mr. Desmond was too much a man of the 
world, not to be mindful of how things would ap- 
pear to the eyes of the world, and it had seemed 
to him better that heshould not prolong his stay 
at Madeira with the invalid. 

He had returned to London, therefore, and 
had gone back to his hog seemed very 
weary at this period of his life. 

It was not. possible that this utter severance 
should come to pass between him and Emily 
Jerningham without pain to himself. A man 
does. not change all at once. However deeply 
he is bound to the new love, some frail links of 
the chain that tied him to. the old hang about 
him still, some corner of his heart still holds the 
first dear image, and to the love that has been 
= sorrow of parting lends a kind of sanctifica- 

ion. 

Before leaving England Mrs. Jerningham had 
taken pains to my for Lucy’s future. The 
girl would gladly have accompanied her patron- 
ess to Madeira, but this Emily would not per- 
mi 


it. 

“You have had trouble enough in nursing 
me,” she said, kindly; ‘‘and we pruat now try 
and find you a home in some pleasant, cheerful 


family. You must not be exposed any longer 
to ee depressing influence of an hvalit’s 
society. : 

The pleasant family was easily found. Are 
there not always a hundred cheerful families 
eager to enlarge their home-circle by the addi- 
tion of an agreeable stranger? Mrs. Jerning- 
a m "sg herself very particular in her choice 
of a home for 3 * and she was not sat- 
isfied until she had discovered sn irreproachable 
clergyman’s family some. miles northward of 
Harrow, who were willing to receive Miss 
Alford, and beneath whose roof she would have 
opportunities of improving herself, 

But, dear Mrs, Jerningham, had I not bet- 
ter go to the lady in Ireland, or to some other 
lady weer oo = fighter remonstrated 

rs) my own livi 

Wh should. I be 2 tated Mond 

f I were of any use to you, it 
woul 


our nurse.” 
MC My dear girl, you are no burden. It is a 


pleasure to me to provide in some measure for 
your future. I promised Mr. Desmond that I 
would be your friend. You must let me keep 
my Preaiee, Lney.” 

Of the interview which had taken place be- 
tween Emily and Laurence, Lucy knew nothing. 
Neither did she know that there had been a list- 
ener during that neve-to-be-forgotten half-hour 
in which M1. Desmond had told her his secret. 

What her future might be she could not im- 
agine; and this egy eae for placing her 
with a clergyman’s family beyond Harrow 
seemed to her a generous fclly upon the part of 

. Jerningham. 

She submitted only to please that lady; it 
would have seemed ungracious to refuse such 
kindness; but Lucy fancied she would have been 
ee if she had been permitted to renew her 
old struggles with fortune. 

‘*Remember you are to improve yourself, 
Lucy,” said Mrs. Jerningham. ‘I want you to 
become the most accomplished and ladylike of 
women.” 

And thus they kissed and parted. Emily 
breathed more freely when the girl had left her. 
That daily and hourly companionship with her 
happy rival had not been without its bitter- 
ness, 

“The poor little thing has been ve ‘ood to 
me,” she thought; “but I cannot fom that 
she will be Laurence Desmond’s wife when I 
am lying in my grave. And the winter winds 
will blow among the church-yard trees, and the 
pitiless rain will fall upon my grave, and those 
two will sit beside their fire, and watch their 
coats at play, and he will forget that I ever 

Vi 


Lucy went to her new home a few days before 
Mrs. Jerningham and her following sailed for 
Madeira. tween Lucy and Laurence there 
was no farewell. Mrs. Jerningham told Mr. 
Desmond what she had done for his old friend’s 
Sangeet, and he approved and thanked her; 
but he expressed no wish to see the young lady, 
or to be introduced to the family with whom 
she had taken up her abode. 

He made no attempt to see Lucy on his return 
from Madeira. In this he was governed by a 
supreme delicacy of sole 

“While Emily lives I belong to her,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘Ilam bound by a tie which only 
death can loosen.” 

The hour in which that tie was to be loosened 
came very soon. A heart-broken letter from 
Mrs. Colton told Laurence that he was a free 


man. 

“She spoke of you a few minutes before her 
death,” wrote Emily Jerningham’s aunt. ‘ ‘Tell 
him that one of my last prayers was for his 
future happiness,’ she said. She suffered much 
in the last week; but the last day was ve 

aceful. I can never tell you all her quiche: 
Piinabe for others—for you, for me, for Lucy 
Alford, for her servants, the few poor people at 
Hampton of whom she knew anything. Her 
long illness worked a great change in her, a holy 
and blessed change. merous, affectionate, and 
noble-minded she had always been; but ihe piety 
of her closing hours was more than I should 
have dared to hope, remembering her somewhat 
careless way of thinking when she was in health. 
In death she is lovelier than in life; there is a 
divine smile upon her face now which I never 
saw before. I have received a telegram from 
Mr. Rn our My beloved niece is to be 
buried in the family vault in Berkshire. Oh, 
Mr. Desmond, what a mournful homeward voy- 
age lies before me! I know not how I am to 
endure the rest of my life without my more than 
daughter.” 

Laurence Desmond’s tears fell fast upon the 
letter. The old familiar vision of the little ce 
den at Passy, the proud young face, the slim, 
white-robed e, came back to him; and he 
recalled one summer afternoon when his li 
had almost shaped themselves into the portent- 
ous sete and he had restrained himself with 
an effort, remembering what his mentors of the 
smoking-room had said about the impossibility 
of marriage among a civilized community with- 
out a due provision for the indispensabilities of 
civilized existence. 

“This comes of planning one’s life by the 
Macnee the club-house,” he said to himself, 
itterly. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
HIDDEN HOPES. 

Upon Mr. Jerningham the tidings of his wife’s 
death came suddenly, but not unexpectedly. 
He hastened to arrange that all honor should be 
paid to the ashes of fair scion of the house 
of Jerningham. The ponderous doors of the 
vault which had not been opened since his 
father’s death unclosed to receive his wife’s 
coffin. The bells which had rung a merry peal 
of welcome when she first came to Greeniande: 
tolled long and dismally upon the day of her 
burial. deference and ceremony that could 
have attended the burial of a beloved wife at- 
tended the funeral rites of her who had been 
only tolerated by her husband. Harold Jerning- 
ham was chief mourner at that stately, yet quiet 
ceremonial, His own hand had ada the 
invitation that summoned Laurence Desmond to 
the funeral. 


“The world shall read how we stood, side by 
side, at the door of the vault,” thought Mr. 
Jerningham; ‘‘and the lips of Slander shall be 
mute about the poor soul’s friendship for her 
father’s friend.” 

Mr. Desmond understood and appreciated the 
delicacy of mind which had inspired the invita- 
tion. Even in that last dread ceremonial it was 
well that there should be some votive offering 
to Society. That deity has her shrine in eve 
temple, and must be propitiated alike at wed- 
ding-feast or funeral. She isthe modern suc- 
cessor of those nameless goddesses whom tho 
men of old called amiable, and worshiped in 
mortal fear. 

Theodore de Bergerac was present at the open- 
ing and closing of the vault, and invited Laurence 
Desmond to dinner when they left the church; 
but his invitation was declined, : 

“T will run down to dine with you in a week 
or two, if you will allow me,” he said; “but to- 
day it is impossible. I have business that will 
take me back to town.” 

And so they parted; Laurence to go back to 
his chambers and spend the evening in dreary 
meditation, looking over the letters that had 
been written to him by that hand which now 
lay cold in the Berkshire vault. He had a 
photograph of the never-to-be-forgotten face, 
a. few water-color sketches of the river-scenery, 
about Hampton; and these were all his memo- 
rials of the dead. 

He packed them carefully in white er 
sealed the packet with many seals, and laid it 
in the most secret drawer of his desk. : 

“Thus ends the love of my youth,” he said to 
himself;. ‘God grant the love of my manhood 
may come to a happier ending!” 

e first two months of his widowhood Mr. 
Jerningham spent abroad. For some subtle 
reason of his own he preferred to be away from 
Greenlands, and from: his friends at the cottage, 
during that period of conventional mourning. 
Perhaps he would have been less inclined to 
absent himself from that beloved retreat if Eus- 
tace Thorburn had still been a dweller in M. de 
Bergerac’s household. 

t gentleman’s residence in Paris ‘threat- 
ened to extend itself to several months. The 
work found for him among old manuscripts 
and rare Oriental books increased ary day, and 
the notes of the great history seeme likely to 
become as voluminous as Gibbon’s Rome. Like 
Gibbon, M. de Bergerac had bestowed the 
greater part of his life-time upon the collection 
of materials for his great book; but the ma- 
terials, when collected, were more difficult to 
deal with than those upon which the matchless: 
historian founded his massive monument of hu- 
man genius; or it may be that M. de Bergerac 
was something less than Gibbon. In earnest- 
ness, at least, he was that great man’s equal. 

“Do not leave Paris until you have complete- 
ly sifted the Oriental department of the library,” 
he wrote to his secretary; “‘andif itis necessary 
for you to have the aid of a translator, do not 
hesitate to engage one.” : 

To this Mr. Thorburn replied, modestly, that 
his own knowledge of the Oriental languages 
was increasing day by day; that he had been 
fortunate enough to fall in with a learned, 
though somewhat shabby. pont among the 
frequenters of the Imperial ib ; and that 
he had induced this person to work with him 
for an hour or two every evening on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

‘*T can not tell you what pleasure it has been 
to me to conquer the difficulties of these lan- 
guages,” he wrote to his kind employer. And, 
indeed, to this friendless young man every gram- 
matical triumph had been sweet, every tedious 
struggle with the obscurities of Devanagari or 
Sanscrit a labor oflove. Riches or rank he had 
none to lay at the feet of the fair ae he loved; 
but by such dry-as-dust studies as these he could 
testify his devotion to that service which of all 
others was most dear to her affectionate heart. 

Weeks and months slipped by in these con- 
genial labors. The uotes for the great book, 
and Eustace Thorburn’s poem, grew side by 
side, and the young man had no leisure hour in 
which to nurse despondent thoughts. He was 
happier than he could have imagined it possible 
for him to be away from Greenlands. His 
work was delightful to him, because he was 
working for her. Yes: for her! Hispatient in- 
dustry at the library was a tribute to her. His 
poem was written for her; since, if it won him 
reputation, he might dare to offer her the name 
so embellished. 

To Helen those autumn months seemed ve 
dull. Her father’s secre had made himse 
so completely a part of the household as to leave 
a blank not easily filled. Both father and daugh- 
ter missed his bright face, his earnest, enthusi- 
astic talk, his affectionate but unobtrusive devo- 
tion to their smallest interests. 

“We shall never have sucha friend again, 
papa,” Helen said, naively ; and the little speech, 
with the tone in which if was spoken, inclined 
M. de Bergerac to think that Harold Jerning- 
ham’s fears had not been groundless. 

“You miss him very much, Helen?” “ 

‘More than I thought it possible I could miss 
any one but you!” 

“And yet he only came to us as a stranger, 
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my dear, to perform a stipulated service. In 
France a yo! lady would searcely care to ex- 


| win; to set his many gifts against that one ob- t beeches which provoke from commonplace lips 


press so much interest in her father’s secretary.” | 


The girl’s innocent face grew crimson. What! 
had she said more than was becoming? Had 
she deserved a reproof from that dear father 
whom she lived 0; % to please? After this she 
spoke no more of Eustace Thorburn ; but her 


father’s mild reproof had awakened strange | 


a an oa in her mind. 
. Jerningham returned to Greenlands be- 
fore Christmas, and spent that pleasant season 
at the co A peace of mind which he had 
not known since boyhood 
calm abode, now that he was a free man, and 
Eustace. Thorburn no longer exhibited before 
the insolent happiness of youth. 
“This is indeed home!” he exclaimed, as he 


him in that | 


| game had alread 


sat by M. de Bergerac’s hearth, and heard the | 


den. ‘It is more than 
posh years since Christmas was kept at the 
great house yonder. I wonder whether it will 
ever be kept there again within my life ?” 

“Why a Paays- his old 
young enoug: again. 

“Do you think so Theodore ?” inquired Mr. 
Jerning: earnestly. 

“Do I think so ? o should think so more 
than I? Was there ever a happier marriage 
than mine? And I do not ask you to make 
so bold a ventnre as I made in marrying a 
dear girl twenty years my junior. There are 
handsome and 


carol-singers in the 


of middle age, retain the fresh beauty of their 
youth, with the added graces given by ex- 
perience of life.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Jerningham, coldly; ‘I 
should not care to entrust the remnant of my 
life to a middle-aged person, however well pre- 
served. I can exist without.a wife. If ever I 
marry , L shall for love.” 

He stole a glance at Helen. She was sit- 
ting by the fire, with an open book upon her 
lap, her eyes fixed dreamily, Where her wan- 
dering thoughts might be Harold Jerningham 
knew not; but he ea they were not given 
to him. ‘‘Has the hour gone by?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Has my hour gone forever?” 

hee spoken, my friend,” said Theodore; 
‘* you will marry for love. And why not? God 
pave me a fair young bride, and seven years of 


friend; “‘ you are | 
Ms | thro 


istinguished widows enough in | 
your English society; women who, in the prime | 


vious disadvantage of his fifty years, and to tri- 
umph in spite of that stumbling-block. 

“Time and I inst any two,” said Philip 
Il. of Spain. Mr, Jerningham’s chief reliance 
was on time; time, which might first render his 


society habitual, and then necessary, to Helen; | 


time, which would familiarize her with the dif- 
ference between their ages, until that difference 
would scarcely seem to exist; time, which, by 


demonstrating his constancy and devotion, must | 


in the end give him a claim upon Helen’s grati- 
tude, a right to her compassion. 

Time might, perhaps, 
Mr. Jerningham but for one small circumstance: 
the stake for which he was playing this patient 
been won. It remained no 
more upon the table for gamblers to venture its 
winning. The girl’s innocent heart had been 

iven unconsciously to asilent adorer; and while 
arold Jerningham was hanging upon her looks 
and studying her careless words, all her tender- 


| est thoughts and dreams were wafted across the 


ppiness more complete than a man dare hope | 


for on uit 


No more was said upon a subject so delicate. 
But from this conversation Mr. Jerningham de- 
rived considerable comfort; for he perceived 


that his old friend found no incongruity in the | 


idea of his seeking something more than a mar- | 
rot ah after rather a long silence. 
After this he came to the cottage with some-| “ 


riage of convenience in a second union. 


thing akin to hope in his breast. Helen re- 

ceived him always with the same sweetness. 

He was her father’s friend, and had been her 

father’s protector in the hour of evil fortune. 

This fact was ever present to her mind; it im- 
arted to her manner a sweetness which was 
atal to Harold Jerningham. 

Theodore de Bergerac watched the two to- 
gether; and one day, as if by inspiration, the 
secret of his old friend’s ag visits flashed 
upon him. The danger that existed for the 
yo 
wi 
had won a heart sated with life’s factitious joys, 

Within a week after the student achieved thi 
brilliant discovery, Harold Jerningham made a 
full confession of his weakness, 

**T know that at Mabe nd Lam no more to her 
than her father’s old friend,” he said, when he 


secretary existed also for the weary | 
orldling, and girlish sweetness and simplicity | 


Channel to the industrious exile clearing his way 
h the great jungle of Arianism, in the 
Im i Library of Fae ; * ‘ 

inter > an e early spring brought 
news to itr. Jerningham. R noble Scottish 
kinsman had died, leaving him a handsome es- 
tate in Perthshire. It was nec that. he 
should visit this new acquisition, and make all 
arrangements for its due maintenance; but he 
was sorely averse to leaving Greenlands, and 
the simple household in which he had learned to 
be happy. 

“T suppose I must go,” he said; ‘‘ Lord Pen- 
darvoch was a confirmed miser, and I know he 
kept the place in a most miserable condition. 

en I was last in the neighborhood, man 
— ago, there was not a fence fit for a civil- 
country, or a boun wall that kept out 
his neighbor’s cattle. Yes. eg T must go 
and take possession, and shake hands with m 
tacksmen, and establish my claim to be regard- 
ed as a scionof the true blood—though it comes 
to me zigzag fashion, through a female branch 
of the old_ house. My mother’s mother was an 
aunt of the last lord. 

Mr. Jerningham lapsed into reverie. It was 
early April; green buds already bursting in the 
old-fashioned garden, and a wealth of and 
plum blossom, snowy white; but the rich red of 
the apple-trees not yet opened, Tulip and hya- 


| einth, polyanthus and primrose, were bright in 


the borders; rich red wall -flowers bloomed on 
the old wall; all the garden was gay with the 
fresh spring blossoms. 

“Do you remember what you said about 
Switzerland, Helen?” Mr. Jerningham asked, 


remember saying a great deal about Switz- 

erland.” 

** And of your desire to see that country?” 

“Yes, indeed; but that is too bright a dream. 
Papa confesses that his book is the kind of book 
that never ts finished. William Mure of Cald- 
well did not live to finish his book, you know, 
though the subject is a narrow one com’ to 
the theme of my dear father’s labors; and Mul- 
ler’s book was left unfinished. How can I ever 
hope to ge to Switzerland, since I should care 
nothing for the most beautiful land unless papa 
was my fellow-traveler?” 

‘*We will persuade your father to publish the 


| first two volumes of his book some day, and then 


we can all start for Switzerland together, But 
in the mean time allow me to inquire if you 


| have ever thought about Scotland?” 


had told his story, and had discovered that M. | 
| wonted vivacity; “‘and those charming ro- 


de Bergerac was neither surprised nor shocked 


by the revelation; ‘‘ but give me only sufficient | 


e, and I may win that 
ready half belongs to me by right of my affec- 
tion for you. Earnest feeling i 
not quick to feel must count for something. 
Do not judge me by my past, Theodore. Dis- 
seyor me from t past, if you can; for, as I 
live Tama new man since [ have loved your 
d ter. To love a creature so pure is a spir- 
itual baptism. If Ican win that innocent heart, 
you will not stand between me and happiness, 
will you, old friend?’ 

“Tf you can win her heart, no; but I will not 
sacrifice my daughter, or persuade her. I will 
confess to you that the uncertainty of her fu- 
ture isa constant Sat aster to me, and that I 
would gladly see that future secured. I will 
say even more than this; I will admit that I 
should be od to see my only child allied to 
arace so distinguished as yours, the mistress of 
a home so splendid as your Greenlands yonder. 
But by no word of mine will I influence her to 
astepso solemn. The difference between your 
ages is greater than in the case of myself and 
my dear wife; but the world might possibly 
ee fo for the result A Rags 

, Tsay, if you can win my ¢ 's ; 
en eae ae 

was . Je 
luctant bride, sacrificed on the altar of ambi- 
tion, would have been no bride for him. He 
was too mnch a gentleman not to have recoiled 
from the brutality involved in such a union. 
All he desired was the liberty to woo and to 


desired, A re- | 


eg heart, which al- | 


In aman who is 


| 


“T have read Sir Walter Scott’s delightful 
stories.” 
“ Of course,” cried Mr, Jerningham, with un- 


mances have inspired you with an ardent de- 
sire to behold the scenes which they embellish— 
the land of mountain and of fell, the land of 
Macgregor and Ravenswood, of heart-broken 
Lucy Ashton and weird Meg Merrilies. Do 
not think of Switzerland till you have seen the 
Scottish highlands,” 
“ But the snow!” urged Helen. 


“Snow! In Scotland I will show you mount- | 
upon which the snows have never | 


ain-peaks 

melted since the days of the Bruce: and from 
those snow-clad hills you shall look down into 
no dazzling abyss of awful whiteness, but out 
upon the waste of waters, with all their change- 


ful play of light and shade, and varying splen- | 


dor of color, and animated motion. In Swit- 
zerland, remember, you have no sea,” 


* But the ice-oceans—the glaciers?” 


‘* Better in the descriptions of Berlepsch than — 


in reality; and even he admits that they are 
ys Upon my honor, the highlands of 

land are uni able.” 

**And then?” inquired Helen, inating, 
at this sudden enthusiasm for Scotland, 
Mr. Jerningham? Oh! I forgot; you are now 
a proprietor of the northern soil, and I Pippo 
this is only a natural burst of proprietorial pride.” 
4s is accusation Mr. Jerningham disdained 


answer. 
“Helen!” he said, with mock solemnity, 
“has it never occurred to you that your father 
must require change of scene—some relief from 
the monotonous verdancy of sylvan Berkshire 
—some respite from those eternal spreading 


ave done all this for | 
| The master of Greenlands and 


é- | 


ever-recurring allusion to the hackneyed Tity- 
rus? That you yourself have languished for 
bolder scenery—snow-clad mountain-top, and 
wide blue lake—I am well aware; but do you 
think our dear scholar does not also require that 
mental and physical refreshment which ‘comes 
from the contemplation of unknown lands and 


| the breathing of unfamiliar breezes; or, in two 


words, do you not think that a brief spring holi- 
day in the highlands would be a great advan- 
tage to ay dear friend?” “aus 

he student came out of the porch in time to 
hear the conclusion of Mr. Jerningham’s h. 
elen de Ber- 
and down the lawn 


gerac had been strolling uw) 
uring this conversa- 


= front of the cottage 
‘ion. 

‘What are you talking about, Harold?” 
asked the Frenchman, ‘ 

Helen was prompt to answer his question. 

‘Oh, papa, Mr. Jerningham has been say- 
ing that you must require change of air and 
scene, and that a trip to Scotland would do you 
wonderful good. And so I am sure it would.” 

“Yes, Theodore, I want you to go with me 
to Pendarvoch. ‘The place itself is scarcely 
worth sehen | yom but the surrounding scenery 
is superb; and Helen informs me she languishes 
to behold the Scottish highlands.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jerningham!” cried Helen; “when 
did I ever say—” 

“Not a minute ago. And you know the 
advantage to your father will be unspeakable.” 

“ But my book?” urged the student. 

“You will return to it with renewed vigor 
after your holiday. You told me only the other 


| day that you had of late experienced a languor. 
a distaste t hcl 


taste for your work, which denoted physi 
weakness; and—” 

**Oh, papa!” cried Helen, alarmed; “you do 
not confess these things to me! It is quite true; 
you have been looking tired lately. Nanon re- 
marked it. Pray, let us go to Scotland.” 


“Can you refuse her?’ asked Mr. Jerning- 


am. 
mt he did I ever refuse anything to this dear 
child 

** And when did she ever ask anything that 

ou should refuse? Come, Theodore, it is the 
Hest favor I have asked of you for a long time. 
I must go to Pendarvoch; and I cannot to 
leave this place where I have been so happy, 
unless I can take those with me who have le 
the spot so dear.” 

Toa woman of the world the tone of these 
words, and the look which accompanied them, 
would have spoken volumes. To ‘Helen they 
told ps ote 'y that Mr. Jerningham was 
— attached to her father and herself. 
She had always thought of him as her father’s 
devoted friend, and it seemed to her only nat- 
ural that she should be included in that friend- 
ship. She liked’ Harold Jerningham better 
than she' liked any one, except those two peo- 

le who reigned side by side in her heart; and 
a line which divides the outer tokens of liki 
and’ loving is so narrow a demarkation thai 
Harold Jerningham might easily be betrayed 
into fond hopes that were without foundation. 
Her manner to this friend of her father’s was 
all sweetness. His tender accents, his fond, 
admiring looks, she accepted as the natural gal- 
lantries of a man so much her senior. Her 
very innocence made her more dangerous than 
the most accomplished coquettes. d at this 
notion of a trip to the hi ds she brightened 
and sparkled, and placed herself at once on Mr. 
Jerningham’s side. For so many reasons the 
plan was delightful to her. First and chiefest 
of such reasons, it promised to benefit her 
father; secondly, she had long known and re- 
joiced in the romances of the northern enchant- 
er, and the very sound of Scottish names con- 
jured a hundred visions of romance before her 
mind’s eye; thirdly, there had come upon 
Greenlands, upon her agent her poultry-yard, 
her books, her piano, the river, the woods—nay. 
over the very sky that arched the woods an 
river, a shadow of dullness from the hour of 
Eustace Thorburn’s departure. The old places 
had lost their familiar charm—the old pursuits 
had become wearisome. She fancied that amid 
new scenes, she would be less likely to miss her 
old companion; and then, in the next breath, 
said to herself, ‘‘ How he would have liked to 
oa preae clea if t required to 

t deal of ar; ent was 

convince Theodore de Bergerac that it could be 
for his benefit to uproot himself from the a 
he so dearly loved in order to travel to remo’ 

ions of the north. He had the Frenchman’s 
na horror of foreign countries; and having 
once niched himself at his nest at Greenlands, 
cared not to stir thence, how fair soever might 
be the distant lands he was invited to visit. 
argument which at last vailed was that 
urged by Helen’s pleading . That entreaty 
the tender father was powerless to resist. 

“My darling, it must be as you wish,” he 
said, and the rest was easy. . J 

w under his feet. 


did not. suffer the grass to 

He was prompt to make and 
three days after the subject had been mooted, 
the travelers were on their northward way, 
speeding to Edinburgh by express. 


Nos. 19-20. 


They were to spend three days in Edinburgh 
then yest) by easy stages, ‘‘doing” all tho 
lions in their way, to the village and castle of 
Pendarvoch, which lay half in Perthshire, half 
in Aberdeenshire. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
NORTHWARD. 

Tue travelers had not left Greenlands two 
days when Eustace Thorburn arrived there. He 
had finished his work in Parisa month sooner 
than he had expected to do so, and had been glad 
to hurry home, in order tocomplete his arrange- 
ments with an eminent publishing firm, who, 
after considerable hesitation, had agreed to 

ublish his poems without hazard of capital on 
Bis part, though not without foreboding of loss 
on theirs. 

M. de Bergerac had not forgotten to write to 
his. secretary, announcing the Scottish expedi- 
tion; but be had only written an hour before 
starting, and the letter and the secre had 
erossed each other between Dover and Calais. 
Eustace came to Greenlands full of hopeful agi- 
tation. He had not forgotten the promise made 
his uncle. He had not forgotten that he was 
pledged to make a full confession to his kind 
patron, and to accept his banishment, if need 
were, His Parisian exile had only deferred the 
evil hour; it must. come now, and speedily; and 
the decree wonld be spoken, and he and Helen 
must in all likelihood part forever. But in the 
mean time he would see her once more, and it 
was for this unspeakable blessing he languished, 
For the last night of his sojourn in Paris sleep 
had been impossible. He could think only of 
the delight to which he was hastening—to see 
her: once in! His love had grown day by 
day, hour by hour during these long months 
of absence. As the train plowed onward 
through = di flats, as the steamer danced 
across the sunlit waters, this one traveler count- 
ed the miles, and calculated the moments until 
he apould near, the beloved spot where his idol 

we 

He knew that his Uncle Dan would have 
been glad to see him, even for a brief Srchange 
of ones oat shaking of hands; but he could 
not bring himself to spend the half-hour that it 
must have cost him to call in Great Ormond 
Street. Swift as a hack-cab could take him, he 
rushed from station to station, was so lucky as 
to catch a fast train for Windsor, and entered 
the shady avenues of Greenlands within four- 
teen hours of his departure from Paris. 

How fresh and verdant the spring dencernye 
seemed to him!—the cowslips and bluebells, the 
hawthorn buds just beginning to whiten the old 
rugged trees, gummy chestnut husks scattering 
the ground, and from afar the rich odor of 
newly-opened lilacs. / . 

Rn to think that for its master this place 
has no charm!” he said to himself, wonderingly. 

His heart beat fast as he gpeped the gate of 
the bailiff’s garden. Here all things looked their 
brightest and prettiest. The birds were sin, 

yly in the porch. The deep voice of Hep 
— boomed from the hall, and the dog ran out 
to repel the intruder, but changed his base 

owl of menace into a noisy demonstration of 
Selight at sight of the traveler. 

. Even this welcome Eustace was glad to re- 
ceive. It seemed a goon omen, The door stood 
wide open; he went into the hall with the dog 
leaping and bounding about as he went. No 
one @ . There was no sound of voices in 
any of the rooms. He opened the drawing- 
room door softly, and went in, pre to see 
Helen bending over her books at atable in the 
window. But Helen was not there, and the 
room looked cold and dreary. Never had he 
seen the books so primly esresiged, a piano so 
carefully closed. No cheery brightened 
the hearth, no flowers perfumed the atmosphere. 
His instinct told him that ac had fallen 
upon the pleasant home. He rung the bell, and 
a fresh country house-maid answered his sum- 


° 


the Is your mistress away from home?’ asked 
Eustace: . 
“Yes, sir, and master too, They both he 
gone to Scotlond for a month, or more. . Didn't 
‘ou get the letter as sent you, sir? I 
i. him say as he’d wrote to tell you they 
wi 


. 


ea con 
ey had gon 
sent from Greenlan 


rd tell 
With Mr. Jerming ham! What should make 
that gentleman. Helen’s traveling companion? 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 
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A stdden pang of-jealousy rent Eustace Thorn- 
burn’s heart as he thought of such a companion- 
ship. What could_have brought about this 
Scottish journey. Havin himself of 
Martha’s slender stock of information on this 
pont, Eustace went to the kitchen to question 

anon; but with little more success. ‘he 
Frenchwoman ‘was voluble, but she could tell 
him scarcely anything. 

They were to Visit many places, she said, but 


| 


she knew not where. The names of those bar- | 


barous countries had slip 
It was far, very far; an 
sent a month. Oh, but it was dismal without 
that sweet young lady! Nanon had nursed her 
asa baby, and never before had they been so 
long asunder. 

“For a month! 
shrieked Nanon. She invited Mr Thorburn to 
rest. and refresh himself—to dine, to sleep, to 
make the place his home as long as he pleased. 
M. de Bergerac had left instructions to that 
effect. But the disappointment had been too 
bitter, Eustace could not endure to remain an 
hour in the house which had been so dear to him 
now that the goddess who had glorified it, dwelt 
there no longer. He declared that he had par- 
ticular business to do in London, and must re- 
turn thither immediately. He was eager to 
arrange for the Scottish ¢e ition which had 
been p: ed by himself and his uncle—eager to 
start for the country to which Helen was gone, 
as if he would thereby be nearer her. 

Before bidding old Nanon pood-day, he made 
4 final effort to extort from her some informa- 

on, 

‘Surely M. de Bergerac must have left you 
some written address,” he said, “in the event of 
your having occasion to write to him.” 

“No, sir; if I wanted to write, Iwas to give 
my letter to Mr. Jerningham’s steward; that 
wasall. They will be going from Pe to piece: 
you see, sir. Itis not one place they go to see, 

mut eas 

With this answer Eustace was compelled to 
be satisfied, He could not push his curiosity so 
far as_to to Mr. Jerningham’s steward, and 
ask him for his master’s whereabouts. And 
again, what benefit could it have been to him to 
know where Helen had gone? He had no right 
to follow her. 

e hastened back to London and to Great 
Ormond street, where he was doomed to wait 
three dreary hours, turning over his Uncle Dan’s 
books before that individual made his appear- 
ance, somewhat flushed from dining, and jovial 


of manner, but in nowise the worse for his din- | 


ner and wine. 

“JT have been dining in St. James street, 
with Joyce of the Hermes, and Farquhar of the 
Zeus,” he said. 
est boy! And so you come straight from the 
station to find your faithful old Daniel? Such 


heart.” 
“Not straight from the station, Uncle Dan,” 
the young man answered, with a ilty air. 
“T have ene down to Berkshire. . de Ber- 
fore and his daughter have started for Scot- 
and with Mr. Seraineuath ™ 
“What takes them to Scotland in such com- 


a te J ham has just succeeded to an 
“ . Jerningham 
estate in the ntl that is all I could discover 
pine te eg asin sect new idea, for there 
expedition m uit 
was no allusion to iti M. de Bergerac’s last let- 
ter to me.” Fe 
rf no 
dak osetia: * and start for your Highland holi- 
day with me.” 
* What! we are to rush haste for the 
Highlands, in search of your Helen?” 
‘No; on a more solemn search than that.” 
‘Alas, poor lad! On that one subject you 


are madder than Prince Hamlet. Every one | 


You | 
ou 


has his craze. But I pledged myself to be 
ieee ang Song T must keep my Peon 
are really bent upon going over the ground on 
which that sad Gbaunh Whe pnanriae” 

“Fixed as fate, Uncle Dan.” 

“So be it. Your faithful kinsman has 
at work in your absence, and has made 
smooth for you.” 

“Ts it possible, dear friend?” 

‘“There’s nothing a, man of the world can’t 
do when, he’s put to it. A reperusal of Dion’s 
autobiography enabled me to identify the divine 
Carlitz of t narrative with 
the town by storm when I wasa young man, and 
who afterward married a nobleman of eccentric 


is clue, it was 
possessed of this clu eo inbio 


from her memory. | 
they were to be ab- | 


It is frightful to think of it,” | 


‘‘ A thousand welcomes, dear | 


ection touches this tough old 
| 


Scottish — 
| would Let A about two-thirds of the way, 
| and thence 


Uncle Dan, I want you to keep | 


been | 


a lady who took | 


he last quarter | 


heatrical 
om I myself have 

a long story sh 
ryself in ollis’s way ai 
a glance at the thea- 
drifted into the usual 
Seite, Out Nisbet 

our Nis! 

sighed; and at the 


and debon- | 
Bf the ti 


tourist’s ma} 
| Halko’s Head, 


| mont. 


| Byron and his mother. 


last familiar name, the old fellow pricked. up his 
pet Hike a hound at the huntsman’s ‘ Hark, for= 
ward!’ 

*¢ Ah, my dear Mayfield, that was a woman!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘You are, of course, aware that 
I was her secretary, her adviser, her treasurer— 
I may say, her guardian angel—before her 
brilliant marriage; and now, sir, she cuts me, 
though I give you my word of honor that mar- 
riage could never have taken place but for my 
management of her affairs.’ ” 


eagerly. 
e letter. I first sympathized with Mr. 
Hollis, and then pumped . I found him 
somewhat reserved upon the subject of that 
northern expedition; but after some beatin 
about the bush, I got from him the admission tha‘ 
the lady whom we will still call Carlitz was in 
Scotland just before her marriage with Lord V. ; 
and by and by he let slip that the spot was in 
the extreme north of Aberdeen. is much, 
and no more, could I obtain. Examination ofa 
showed me a headland called 
! in the north of Aberdeenshire. 
This is likely to be the H. H. of Dion’s book, 
and thither we must direct our steps.” 

% ted uncle, a oo on wonders!” 

nd when you e what then?” 

“T shall dispoves the risks of the man.” 

“Who knows? The chase of the wild-goose 
is a sport congenial to youth, but April is a cold 
in Scotland, and I wish the expedition 
could have been contrived later.” 

Eustace would fain have started next morn- 
ing had it been possible; but two days were nec- 
essary for Mr. Ma yfield’s literary affairs, and the 


agreement with the editors as to what contribu- 


| tions he was to send to the Areopagus and an- 


other journal during his absence, and so on. 

“T must scribble en route, you see, Eustace,” 
he said; “the mill will not stop because I want 
a holiday.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HALKO’S HEAD. 

A SEVENTEEN hours’ journey conveyed Mr, 
Mayfield and his nephew to the granite city of 
Aberdeen, with only a quarter of an hour’s pause 
at Carlisle, where the travelers were turned out 
upon the platform at the chillest hour 
night and morning, and tantalized by the sight 
of blazing fires in a luxurious waiting-room. 

The travelers arrived at Aberdeen at noon, 
and devoted the remainder of that day and the 
next to the exploration of the city, antled 
cathedral, and relics of the old town; 
the narrow street where, over a grocer’s shop 
still exist the rooms once inhabited by the boy 
They made an excursion 
to the old bridge of Don—an easy walk from the 
city—and loitered there for some time, leaning 
on “‘ Balgounie’s brig’s black wall,” and i 
of the poet whose one line has made it famous. 

To Yemtacs every hour’s delay was painful. 
He longed to push on to that remote point of 
the shire where Halko’s stormy headland ‘show- 
ed grim and Vv i the broad ‘blue sea. 
They had made all inquiries about this culmi- 
nating point of their journey, and had been in- 
formed that Halko’s Head was a very wild place, 
where there were but just a few fishermen’s cot- 
tages, but where folks sometimes went in the 
summer for fishing and such-like. Railroad to 
Halko’s Head there was none; but the rail 


ey could doubtless obtain some 
mode of conveyance. i 

“We can walk, if need be,” said Eustace, 
cheerily; and to this Mr. Mayfield assented. 

oh nari tis somewhat long since Ihave 
ears ed myself as a pedestrian,” he added, 

ou y: sort 

“You can take your ease at your im, Uncle 
Dan, and spin copy for your ravening 
while I push on to that place.” 

“Perhaps it would be best £0 Eustace,” an- 
swered Mr. Mayfield, thoughtfully. i 

He divined that the young man was anxious 
that his first visit to that scene should be’ made 
companionless. The memories connected ‘with 
that spot were too sad for sympathy—too bitter 
for friendly commune. — - 

After an evening which the indefatigable es- 
sayist devoted to a review of a new translation 
of Juyenal for the Areopagus, and Eustace ‘to 
meditations of the most somber hue, they left 
eran oa ane ees 
on to a 5m ion, Which was their 
point to Halko’s — 

This nearest point proved five-and-twenty 
miles distant from the Fishing: i ; but on 
inquiry the travelers discovered there was 
a comfortable halting-place at a village or small 
town eighteen miles farther on, and seven 
from the wild headland to which 
Thorburn’s steps were bent: 

Vehicles were not 


easil 
| this remote station, and the 


upon walkin, teen miles at a lei 
a 5 Oe ee anything worth ‘see- 


cece 
lay across 


the wide northern sea. 
reached the little town at set of sun, 
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and found the chief inn a somewhat rude but 
not comfortless hostelry. Here they dined 
upon. liberal Scottish fare, and sat long after 
their meal smoking by the wide hearth, where | 
sea-coal and odorous pine-logs made a glorious 


fire. 

Even his Uncle Dan’s talk could not distract | 
the younger man’s thoughts from that one sub- 
ject upon which he of late pondered so | 
deeply. Within seven miles lay the spot where 
his mother had lived and suffered, something 
less than a quarter of a century ago. All day 
he had been thinking of her. The wild scene 
on which he looked was the landscape over 
which her sad eyes had wandered wearily, look- 
ing for some faint star of hope where hope was 
none. The waves of this northern sea had 
sounded the monotonous chorus of her melan- 
choly thoughts. 

EY ih. mother!” pe ae to ete ote of 
your young day-dreams, your girlish sorrows, 
there were none which you dared of to 
the son you loved so dearly! Even this bitter 
malty you had to pay—the penalty of a life- 
ong ence. For your grief there was no sym- 
aa ry: i 


for your memories no confidant.” 

e left the mountain-shanty quietly at day- 
break next morning. Host and hostess were 
stirring, but Daniel was sleeping profoundly in 
his humble nest—a mere cupboard in the wall 
of the room where the travelers had dined, 
Eustace had occupied a similar cupboard, and | 
was not sorry to exchange so stifling a couch for 
the fresh breath of the north wind blowing over 
the red mountains. 

The path from Killalochie to Halko’s Head 
traversed a wild and egpetee a country, high 
above the sea. Eustace looked down from the 
mountain-road, across. the edge of precipitous 
cliffs, upon a broad sweep of sand—the sands 
on which his nameless father had walked full | 
of fear on the night of his mother’s disa: - 
ance. Before noon he entered the little village, 
if village it could be called, astraggling group | 
of rude stone cottages, inhabited by fishermen, | 
whose nets, hung on the low granite walls, an 
lay on the stunted turf before the doors. Two 
or three. cottages of a better class were to be | 
seen on the outskirts of the little colony, but | 
even these perpented small attraction to the eye 
of the English traveler. 

This was Halko’s Head. Eustace questioned | 
a rough. fisher-boy before he could convince | 
himself that he did indeed tread the scene of his | 
mopar sad experiences—of his father’s selfish 


periidy. 

For artist.or poet the place had ample charm. 
but for the ordinary pleasure-seeker it would 
have, appeared as barren as it was remote. 
Wilder or less fertile landscape was not to be 
found in North Britain; and to this untraveled 
wanderer the rough fishermen and brawny fish- 
er-wives seemed as strange as the inhabitants of 
Central Africa. 

How was he to find the house in which his 
mother had lived, the people who had known 
her, after the lapse of four-and-twenty years? 
This was a question which he had not asked 
himself until this moment, when he stood a 
stranger among that scanty population, upon 
the headland he had come to explore. 

He walked about the little A e, descended | 
a steep flight of steps cut in the cliff, which he | 
identified as the Devil’s Staircase of Dion’s nar- 
rative; walked about half a mile along the 
sands, and then saw, glimmering in the sun- 
light, high above him, the little white temple 
wines his mother had. so often sat alone an 
pensive, looking at the barren sea. 

From the sands where he was walking, this 
classic. summer-house.. was inaccessible ; but | 
Eustace had no doubt of its identity with the 
temple described. by Dion. How such an ele- 
pace affectation as this classic edifice should 
exist among those barren moorlands, peopled 
only by grouse and ptarmigan, was in itself an | 
ome , and one which Eustace was anxious to 
solve. 

As the temple was unapproachable from the 
sands, the traveler was fain to retrace his steps 
to the Devil’s Staircase, and thence to the vil- 
lage. Here he found a humble place of enter- 
tainment, where he asked for such refreshmente 
as the house could afford him, in order that he | 
might use the privilege of a customer in the | 
way of questions. A healthy-looking 
matron, past middle life, neatly clad in linsey 
petticoat and cotton bedgown, with snow-white 
muslin hea and brawny bare feet, brought | 
him his meal, and with her he began at once 
to converse, though the worthy dame’s dialect 
sorely puzzled him, and but for his familiarity | 
with the immortal romancer, would. most prob- 
on Tapily bafiied him altogether. | 
Grego’ 


pily, his intimate uaintance with the 
ragh, and the Dougal Creature, his long- | 
8 eb Balderstone and | 
Douce others of the | 
same immortal family, enabled him to compre- | 
the pent Renee vee eee | 
soaking himecif imcalicible — Sm | 

in er. 

The gist of the conversation may be summed / 
up thus: Dic gentlefolks from the south ever i 
Yes, some, but not | 
There were but three houses suitable | 


come to Halko’s Head? 
many. 


‘enough, if folks ke true, 
| stone hoosie ” a the cliff had been 


to such folks—Widow Macfarlane’s; thé cottage 
beyond the Devil’s Staircase; 


box of Lord Pendarvoch’s. But this latter had 
been suffered to fall into decay many years ago. 
It had been shut up for the last quarter of a 
century except now and then, when my lord 
had lent it to one of his friends that came for 
the shooting. All-the shootings round about 
further than you could see, belonged to Lord 
Pendaryoch.. But he was just dead, poor old 
body! and little loss to any mortal creature, for 
he had been nothing better than a miser since 
his young days, when he was wild and wasteful 
That ‘‘wee bit 
ut there 
by my lord, who brought the stone “ posties” 


from foreign : 

Here was the ey. of the classic temple 
fully explained. ustace knew very little of 
the peers of the realm, and Lord Pendarvoch 
was to him only as other lords—an unfamiliar 


name, 


“You have lived here many years, I sup- | 


pose?” he said to the hostess. 

She told him, with a pleasant grin, that she 
had never lived anywhere else. That pure 
mountain air she had breathed all her life. On 
Halko’s Head ber eyes had first opened. 

On this Eustace proceeded to question her 
closely as to her recollections of any strangers 
who had made their abode at the Bohtng wilege 
about four-and-twenty years before. He de- 
scribed the young couple—a gentleman and 
lady—“ bride and bridegroom,” he said, with a 


| faint. blush. 


After much questioning from Eustace, and 
profound consideration upon the worthy dame’s 
part, a glimmer of light broke in upon her 
Inemory. 

“Was it at Lord Pendarvoch’s they lived?” 
she asked. 

“That I cannot tell you. But since you say 


there are only three houses suitable to strangers | 
| above there were four bed-chambers, and here 


of superior condition, I suppose it was at one of 
those three the lady and gentleman had lived. 
They were here some a ce, a Mi 
very young—very pretty. e left suddenly 
an the catlanian followed her a few days 
afterward.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, puir thing! .I mind her the noo!” 
exclaimed the woman, nodding her head sym- 
pathetically. 

After this she told Eustace how such a couple 
as he described—the lady “‘as bonny a lass as 
ye’d see for mony a Jang 
some months at Lord Pendarvoch’s shooting- 
box; and how the lady had been very sad and 
gentle, and much neglected toward the last by 
the gentleman, until she ran away one day ina 
fit. of jealousy, as it was thought, because the 
gentleman had been seen riding and_ driving 
with a strange foreign woman from London; 
and the gentleman had thought she’d drowned 
herself, and had been well-nigh mad for a night 
and day, till news came that quieted him, and 
then he went away. 


This much—full confirmation of Dion’s story | 


—the woman could tell Eustace; but no more. 
The name of. these southern strangers she had 
never heard, or, having heard, had utterl¢ for- 
gotten. -Of their condition, whence they came, 
and how they had obtained license to occupy 
Lord Pendarvoch’s house, she was equally igno- 
rant. Nor could she direct Eustace to any in- 
habitant of the village likely to know more than 
herself. There had not been for years any care 
taken of the shooting-box. Lord, Pendarvoch 


| was just dead. His old steward had died six 


years before, and a new man from the south— 
‘folks were all for southrons noo”—had suc- 
ceeded to.his post. 

Pendarvoch Castle was a day’s journey off, 
on the other side of the county. 

To obtain further information seemed hope- 
less; but. Eustace was determined to leave no 
stone unturned. Why should he not go to Pen- 
darvoch Castle before he left Scotland, see the 
old servants+—for old servants there must be in 
a large household, whateyer changes time and 
death might have brought about in four-and- 
twenty years.. Some one there might be who 
would remember to whom Lord Pendarvoch 
had Jent his house in that particular year. It 
was at least a-chance, and Eustace resolved 
upon trying it. 

He DBS Neg his hostess as to the way back 
to Killalochie. She told him that there were 
two ways, one by the sands at low tide, the 
shorter of the two, since there was an inlet of 
the sea between Halko’s Head and Killalochie, 
which was dry at low tide. It was a place that 
strangers went to see, the dame old Eustace, 
because of a cavern dug in the face of the cliff, 
that a saint lived in once upon a time—‘“ joost a 
wee bit cavey,” the good woman called it. 

Eustace thanked his hostess for her civility, 
paid her liberally for his humble refreshment, 
and bade her good-day, after inquiring his way 
to the disused abode of Lord Pendarvoch. 

This dwelling he found “res ersonain It was 
built in.a hollow of. the cliff, about a quarter of 
a mile from the village, midway between the 
fishermen’s cottages and the classic temple. 
The house was small, but built in the Gothic 
style, and with some attempt at the picturesque. 


mile”—had lived for | 


Mistress Ram- | 
say’s on the Killalochie road; and _ shooting- | 


‘*Decay’s effacing fingers,” however, had done 
their worst. The stucco had peeled off wherever 
there was stucco to peel; the stone was stained 
with damp, and disfigured with patches of moss; 
the woodwork rotted for want of an occasional 
coat of paint. A scanty grove of firs sheltered 
the house on its seaward side, and’ tossed their 
dark branches drearily in the spring breeze, as 
Eustace opened the rusty iron gate and entered 
the small domain: “No element of ‘desolation 
was wanting to the dreary picture. A bony goat 
cropped the stunted grass pensively, but fled at 
sound of the intruder’s footfall. 

No barrier defended the deserted dwelling. 
Eustace walked round the hotse, and peered in 
at the casements, whereof the shutters ga 
open, as if their fastenings had rusted and dro 

off with the progress of time. Within the 
raveler saw scanty furniture ‘of a remote era 
white with dust. He pulled the rusty handle of 
a bell, and a discordant jangle sounded in’ the 
distant offices; but he had no hope of. finding 
any inmate. abode bore upon’ its front an 
unmistakable stamp of abandonment. 

After pulling the jangling bell a second time, 
Eustace tried one of the windows. Half a dozen 
broken panes gaped wide, as if in invitation to 
the burglar’s hand. He unhasped the’ sash, 
pushed open the spurious Gothic w ndow,and 
went in. The room in which he found himself 
had once been gayly decorated ; but little except 
the tawdry traces of vanished color ‘and tar- 
nished gilding ‘remained in evidence of its for- 
mer splendor. The furniture was battered and 
worn, and of the scantiest description. ‘Lank 
empty book-cases of painted and gilded wood 
stood in the recesses of the fire-place. He tried 
to picture his father and mother seated together 
in that dreary room; his mother watching by 
that dilapidated casement. The room might 
have been bright enough five-and-twenty years 
ago. 

On the'same floor there was another room; 
with less evidence of departed decoration’; 


the furniture ‘was piled pell-mell, asin a lum- 
ber-room, The view from the windows was 


| sublimity itself, and Eustace did not wonder 
| that a Scottish nobleman should have chosen to 


build himself a nest on'so picturesque a spot. 

He walked slowly through the rooms, wonder- 
ing where her aching head had lain, where her 
sad heart had stifled its a where her peni- 
tent knees had bent to the Heaven her sin had 
offended. To tread these floors which she had 
trodden, to look from these windows whence she 
had gazed, seemed to him worth the journey the 
barren privilege had cost him. 

He lingered in the dusty rooms for some 
time, thinking of that one sad inhabitant whose 
presence had made the house sacred to him as 
the holy dwelling of Loretto to faithful pil- 
grims, and then softly and slowly departed, 

ausing only to gather a few sprigs of sweet- 
rier that grew in a sheltered corner of the ne- 
glected garden. With these in his breast he 
went back to the road leading to Killalochie, 
and bent his steps toward that humble settie- 
ment. He looked at his watch as he regained 
the road. It was three o’clock, and by six he 
could be with his uncle, who would scarcely 
care to dine until that bour. 

“T can take him to that house to-morrow,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘if he would like to see it. 
And I dare say it would be a mournful pleasure 
to him to see the rcoms, as it has been to me. 
Tt is like looking at a grave.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
HOPELESS. 

BETWEEN Killalochie and Halko’s Head the 
road was of the loneliest. On his mornin 
journey Eustace Thorburn had aneonnitared 
about three people, sturdy mountaineers, who 

ve him friend Ygouing they p' him. 

‘or the first few miles of his return he met no 
one; and when he seated himself to rest on @ 
rough block of stone near the junction of two 
roads, the wide &xpanse of land and ‘sea which 
the spot commanded was as solitary as if he had 
been the first man, and the world newly created 
for his habitation. é 

Tt is not to be Sy rs that even‘on this day 
every thought of Helen de Bergerac had been 
banished from the wandérer’s mind. He had 
too long and ‘too habitually indulged himself 
with tender memories of the pleasant hours they 
had spent together. Th ts of her were in- 
woven with all other thoughts and all other 
memories. 

Upon that lonely road he had found ample 
leisure for meditation; and now, as he sat ‘alone 
amid the solitary Ba peed of that mountain 
district, it was of Helen and of the future he 
thought. Nor were his meditations hopeful. 
Alone, nameless, his task well-nigh finished for 
the one Lt ag a whom fortune had. sent 
him, with nothing but a manuscript poem and 
a publisher’s half-promise between ‘tes and pov- 
erty, was he a fitting suitor for Theodore de 
ose gee! only we By what right 
could he demand her father’s confidence? 
What promise could he make? what hopes ad- 
vance? None. To sum up his best claims, 
his brightest ba: Sa would ‘be only to sa: 
“Sometimes, when the demon of self-doul 
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ceases for the moment to torment me, I believe 
Tama poet. Of my chances of the 
world to believe as much, I know nothing. 
Assured income in the present or expectation 
in the future, I have none. - 

He considered his position with a gloomy 
hopelessness that was almost despair. What 
could he do but despair? He knew that his 

tron liked him; nay, indeed, had honored 
Sian with a warm re; § pre bees that re- 
gard stand him in good stead sho e presume 
to offer himself as a husband for his patron’s 
only daughter? Mr. Jerningham’s influence 
would, he knew, be exercised since, 
for some mysterious reason, that gentleman 
Rane dake Gee Wee 
eye. And he knew that Mr. Jerni ’s 
counsel would not be disregarded by bis old 
friend. 

“No; there is no ray of hope on the dark 
horizon of my life,” thought the young man. 
“Better for me that I should never see Helen 


” 

The sound of carriage-wheels startled him 
from his reverie. He looked up, and saw a 
landau and pair approaching him by the cross- 
road. The a ion of such an equi in 
that rugged district surprised him. @ stood 
up and looked —— Seca sce, he and in 
the same moment recognized its occupants. 

They were M. de Bergerac, his daughter, and 
Mr. Jerningham. , | 

The Frenchman was quick to recognize his 


ra 
* Hold! Stop, then !” he cried to the coach- 
man; and then to Eustace, “‘Come hither, 
young wanderer. Tosee the ghost of the Chev- 
iat hapless Charles Edward—standin; 
by that stone, would not more have surprise 
me. Jump in, then. There is no objection, 
to his taking the fourth place, I suppose, Har- 
old ? 

. Jerningham bowed with an air which im- 


plied that, upon a subject so utterly indifferent. 


to him as the secretary’s movements, he could 
have no opinion but that of his friend. 

“Why, how bewildered you look, Eustace !” 
exclaimed M. de Bergerac, as the young man 
took his place in the carriage with the manner 
of a sleep-walker. “And yet you must have 
expected to see us. You followed me down 
here with your papers. What foolish devotion ! 
—Tell your man to drive on, Harold.” 

Eustace had recovered himself a little by this 
time, and had shaken hands with Helen, whose 
too expressive face betrayed an emotion no less 
profound than his own. Nor were those elo- 
quent glances lost upon Mr. Jerningham, who 
watched the young people closely from beneath 
thoughtful brows. 

“oand so you thought your French documents 
worth a pilgrimage to Scotland?” said M. de 
Bergerac. : ‘ 

‘“‘No, indeed, sir. This meeting is only a 
happy accident for me. I knew you were in 
Scotland. They told me as much in Green- 
lands ; but they could tell me no more.” 

“But in that case, what brings you here ?” 
cried the Frenchman. E 

“T am here with my uncle—on business.” 

“On business!” exclaimed M. de pereerac, 
looking at his secretary in amazement. 

Harold Jerningham also regarded the young 
man with a new sharpness of scrutiny. 

“On business!” repeated M. de Bergerac. 
“But what business could possibly bring you 
into these remote wilds?—to the utmost limits 
of your civilization.” 

“Perhaps it can scarcely be called business,” 
replied Eustace. “It would be nearer the mark 
to call it a voyage of discovery. I came from 
Paris when my work was done, and found Green- 
lands didetadd My time was my own, await- 
ing your return. My uncle and I had a fancy 
for a holiday, and we came here.” 

“Tt is, at a remarkable coincidence.” 

“Very remarkable,” said Mr. Jerningham, 
with a suspicious look. 

He was not inclined to regard the eee 3 
as a coincidence. The ore mane F 
no doubt, been informed as to their whereabouts, 
and had followed them. And yet of their precise 
whereabouts he could not have been inform: 
for beyond the border of Aberdeenshire neither 
Mr. Jerningham’s steward nor any one else had 
been apprised of their movements. 

“Unless there were secret communications 
between Helen and him,” thought Harold Jer- 
ningham. And this seemed utterly impossible, 
To suspect Helen—to suspect the girl whom he 
had learned to adore as the very type of all 
feminine excellence, the incarnate ideal of wom- 
anly innocence! Great Heaven, to discover de- 
ceit there! ¥ a 

“Tt would be a fitting end to my career,” he 
thought, bitterly. 7 

“Your uncle is traveling with you, then? 
said M. de Bergerac. ‘ 

“Yes; he is now at the Bons a Sa 
lalochie, where I must rejo’ 3 
ask you not to take me too far off the right 
road. ” 


“But is it imperative that you rejoin him to- 
day? Do ou think I am not eager to ques- 
tion you about the work you have done for me 
in Paris? Can you not dine with us? Mr, 


tions at 


Jerningham will, I know, be charmed to have 
you.” That gentleman bowed an icy assent. 
‘Can’t you spare us this evening?” 

To refuse this» invitation Eustace Thorburn 
must have been something more than mortal. 
Happily for his aoe he hae oud be pace ‘aa 
it was just ible he ora- 

Halko’s Head toa much for pee day’s 
work, and might sleep at that village. He was 


thus free. i - 

“We dine and sleep at a village ten miles 
from here,” said M. de Bergerac. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple of the inn can give you a bed, no doubt; 
and you can get back to Killalochie to-morrow.” 

accepted the invitation, and was then 
favored with some account. of his employer's 
wanderings. 
““We have rested nowhere, but have seen 
everything worth seeing between the Tweed 
and these mountains,” said Ms de Bergerac. 
bg! | in to think that Jerningham is the orig- 
inal Wandering Jew. He knows everything. 
every trace of Pictish camp, and every relic o 
the a sealer from St. Columba to St. Mar- 
garet. ere is a cave on the coast which we 
are to see before we leave the neighborhood; a 
cave cut in the face of the cliff, with outer and 
inner chamber, in which one of the Scottish 
saints spent the evening of his pious days, among 
the sea-gulls.” 

“Yes; I heard of that cave at Halko’s Head,” 
said Eustace. 

““You have been to Halko’s Head?’ asked 
Mr. Jerningbam. 

“T was returning from that place when your 
ae, picked me up.” 

“Why do we not go to Halko’s Head, if it is 
worth seeing?’ asked M. de Bergerac. 

“Tt is not worth seeing. mere handful 
of fishermen’s —— a craggy headland,” 
replied Mr. Jernin ing 

‘And yet Mr. Thorburn goes there?” 

“T cannot help Mr. Thorburn’s bad taste; 
but we can drive to Halko’s Head to-morrow, 
if you please. I told you, when we came into 

i of the country, that there was little 
calculation to interest any one but a sportsman.” 

“But Sah pe ae to cc tomesidees- 
shire, . de Bergerac, with playful in- 
ainteniiaee “Why not Aberdeenshire? Wh 
should we explore all other shires of Scotlan 
and neglect Aberdeenshire? I had read of the 
Cairn-gorm mountains, and wanted to behold 
ny kn Halko’s Head, Mr. Jerni 

ou ow 0's . Jerning- 
ham?” said Eustace, thoughtfully. 

“T know every inch of Scotland.” 

“‘Did you know Halko’s Head four-and twen- 
ty Coes ago?” 

or some reason the question startled Harold 
J erningham more than he was wont to be moved 
for any insignificant cause. 

“No,” he answe shortly. ‘But what 
motive had you for such a question?” 

“T want to find some one who knew that 
place four-and-twenty years ago.” 

“a Why?” 

“Because a person very dear to me was living 
there at that time.” 

“‘An insufficient reason for such curiosity 
about the place, I should think,” replied Mr. 
Jerningham, coldly. “But you are a poet, Mr. 
Thorburn, and are not bound by the laws of 
reason.” 

Helen interposed here, and began to question 
Eustace about his Parisian experiences. She 
had felt that Mr. Jerningham’s tone was un- 
friendly, and was eager to turn the current of 
the conversation. ‘ 

The two young people talked together during 
the rest of the drive, and Mr. Jerningham list- 
ened and looked on. He had fancied himself 
gaining ground rapidly during thisnorthern tour; 
and now it seemed to him all at onceasif he had 
gained no ground, as if he were no nearer to the 
one dear object of his desires. What delight 
these two seemed to find in their frivolous dis- 
course! To listen and look on—was that to be 
his lot for the rest of his weary days ? 

““Oh God, am I an old man? he asked him- 
self, with passionate self-abasement. 

The consciousness that his days of hope and 
ore are over—the wretched revelation that for 

1 there are to be no more no more 
spring-time, no more of the iene ae and 
fe of life—will come upon a man suddenl 

e this, in brief, bitter gusts, like the brea 
of an east wind blowing in the face of midsum- 
mer. 

M. de Bergerac had 


was gaining 
rete of Greenland appeared sd no. ineligible 
3 - a . . 
suitor, for of the darker sid of his friend’s life 
and character he knew nothing. ay fs 
The ten miles’ drive upon a ve indifferent 
road, up-hill and down-hill, occupied more than 
two = Sows ine it was seven o’clock when the 
entered the little town where the trav- 
elers were to dine, At the inn all was prep; 
for them. They dined in a room comman 
noble view of the sea, and having a half-glass 
a opened on a rude kind of terrace- 
w: 


Here M. de Bergerac and his secretary strolled_, 
after dinner, talking of Oriental manuscripts in 
the ering moonlight, while Harold Jerning- 
ham and Helen played chess upon a little board 
which the travelers carried, in the room with- 
in. 

““And when we return to Greenlands, which 
we are to do in a week, shall I find you at your 
nos ?” asked M. de Bergerac, kindly. ‘‘A great 

eal of work remains to be done before my first 
two volumes will be ready for publication. 
Jerningham strongly recommends my publish- 
ing the first two volumes as soon as t ey are 
ready. We shall pave pens to_do in giving 
them the final polish. uch that I have now in 
the form of notes must be interwoven with the 
text. The frivolous reader recoils from small 
type. You are not tired of your work, I 


hope ?” 

on this Eustace spoke, He felt that the time 
had come, and that he dare not longer keep si- 
lence, 

“Tired of work! Oh, if you knew how de- 
lightful my service has been to me!” he ex- 
claimed ; and then in the next breath added, 
ea f fear I shall never again inhabit. Green- 


upon him in the happy days 
year. r 

“I was counting my chances as you drove up 
to me to-day,” he said, ‘‘little thinking I was 
so soon to see your daughter’s sweet face. I 
was fighting with di ir as I sat by the moun- 
tain-road. Speak plainly, dear sir, you can not 
ay harder things to me than I have said to my- 
se. ” 


“Why should I say any thing hard? It is 
no sin to love my daughter. I ought to have 
known that it was impossible to live near her, 
and refrain from loving her. But do not talk to 
me of despair, What is a young man’s love but 
a fancy which is blown to the end of the earth 
by the first blast of Fame’s mighty trumpet ? 

y dear youn, friend, I am not afraid that you 
will eau ar heart, or, at least, that the heart- 
break will kill you. I broke my heart at your 
a It is an affair of six weeks ; and for a poet 
a broken heart is iration.” 

% a sir, for s sake, do not trifle with 
me 

“My dear friend, I am telling you the truth. 
I Pe you for pou candor. Pe in return will 
be as candid. admire and love you, almost 
as I could have loved ason. If you would give 
my daughter a secure position—a safe and cer- 
tain home, however unpretending—I would be 
the last to to oppose your suit. But youcan not 
do this. You are young, hopeful, ambitious. 
The world—as your poet says—is your oyster, 
which with your sword you'll open. But the 
cyetee: is sometimes impenetrable. I have seen 
the brightest swords blunted. I am an old man 
and an exile ; my sole possession in the form of 
rentes viageres. You would promise my child 
a home in the future. Ican not wait for the 
future. Iam an old man, and I must see my 
darling provided with a safe shelter before I die, 
so that, when death crosses my threshold, I ma: 
be able to say, ‘Welcome, inevitable guest. 
The play is finished. a et plaudite.” ri 

s nt you may live to see your grand- 
children chit en.” - - But wh 
ee not gainsay your prayer. But when 
it is a question of qrusdileticicen, a man is bound 
to be doubly circumspect. What is the mean- 
ing of an imprudent marriage, of which the 
world talks so lightly ? It is not my daughter 
only whom I doom to care and poverty, but how 
many unborn innocents do I devote to misfor- 
tune? Forgive me if, upon this subject, I seem 
hard and worldly. {would do much to prove 
my d fox: ou; but m _ future is the 
one thing that I can not affo: hazard. 

«You tare all ess, ery replied ty 
with the gentle gravity o tion. 5 
scarcely hoped for a more favorab e sentence. 

He said no more. He had, indeed, cherished 
little hope; but the agony of this utter despair 
was none the less acute. M. de Bergerac com- 

ionated this natural sorrow, and was con- 
scious that he was in some wise to blame for 
haying brought the two young people together. 

“Tf she, too, should er!” he thought. 
“JT have seen her interest in this you 
her regret when he left us. Great Heaven! 
aoe am I to choose wisely for the child I love so 
well? 

He looked to the window of the room where 
Harold Jerningham and Helen sat together in 
eocen dight f a candles. The man’s a“ 

rician face an e girl’s fresh young beaw 
made a charming picture. M. de rac had 
no sense of incongruity in the union of these 
two. The accomplishments and graces of mid- 
dle age harmonized well with the innocent 
beauty of youth, and it seemed to him a fitting 
thing that these two should marry. 

“Not for worlds would I sacrifice her to a 
father’s ambition,” he said to himself; ‘‘ but to 
see her mistress of @: , to know that her 
life would be sheltered from all the storms of 
fate, would comfort me in the hour of Berving.” 

Eustace bade his patron eye night presently, 
making some lame excuse for not returning %3 
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“T) cannot believe that mine will be ‘short- 
lived: But Ido ‘not want to’complain._ Once 
more, good-night, and God bless you!. T’shall 
leave this place at day-break to-morrow.” 

“ And when shall you return to London?’ 

“That will rest_with nry uncle. © I will write 
to you at Greenlands directly Ido return. - Good- 
night, sir.” 

**Good-night, and God bless you?” ‘ 

Thus they parted. Eustace did not 26 back to 
the house immediately, but wandered out into 
the little town, and_ther'ce-to the open’ country, 
where he indulged’ his grief in solitude. Tt was 
late when he went back to’ the inn, and made 
his way stealthily to the- humble garret-cham- 
ber which had been allotted to him. 

Here he lay, sléepless, till the cock’s hoarse 
crow blent shrilly with the thunderous roll of 
the waves. At the first'faint streak of-day-light 
he rose, dressed, and went softly down stairs, 
where he foutid a barefooted 'servant-girl open- 
ing the doors of the house, By“one of thése 
open doors he departed unobserved,’ while ‘the 
barefooted damsel was sweeping in some mys- 
terious. locality whichshe! called “Ben.” The 
morning was’ dull and ‘drizzling; but + what 
recks despair of such small inconveniences? The 
young man set out on ‘his lonely walk, break- 
fastless and hopeless, scarce knowing where his 
steps led him. 

fter walking - about’ a’ mile, he took the 
trouble to inquiré His whereabouts from the first 
Neg he encountered, who informed him that 
16 was fifteen miles from Killalochie, and four- 
teen from Halko’s' Head. 

On this he determined to walk to Halko’s 
Head. He wanted to see that place once more, 
and to visit the little classic temple on the cliff, 
which on the previous day he had omitted to 
examine. He was in’no humor for even his 
uncle’s. society, and dreaded a return to the lit- 
tle inn at Killalochie, where genial Dan would 
question’ him about his adventures, and ‘where 
he must A tie reveal his disappointment, if 
that could be.called a disappointment which had 
annihilated so frail a hope. 

“A day’s solitude will do me good,” he 
thought, as he turned his face toward Halko’s 
Head. ‘I can get back to Killalochie by night- 
fall, before my uncle can alarm himself about 
my absence.” 

The walk occupied some hours, and when the 
traveler entered the little fishing village nature 
asserted itself in spite of despair, and he was 
fain to order breakfast at the humble hostelry 
where he had lunched the day before. 

The same woman waited upon him; she was 
the mistress of the house, and again he ques- 

: tioned her about the lady and gentleman who 
occupied Lord Pendarvoch’s house four-and- 
twenty years ago; but she could tell him no 
more to-day than yesterday. No'’new facts had 
returned to her memory during the interval. 

As Eustace Thorburn sat alone after this un- 
profitable conversation, the first anguish of de- 
spair yielded to the sweet whispers of hope. 
Was his case indeed utterly hopeless! M: de 
Bergerac asked security for the future. That 
he could not now offer; but if his poem should 
win recognition, the pathway of literary success 
would be open to him, and on his industry and 
perseverance alone would. depend his speedy 
achievement of a secure position in the world of 
letters. Such an income as his Uncle Daniel 
earned with ease, and squandered with even 

ter facility, would support a home which M. 

e Bergerac’s simple taste would not despise. 

“Why should IT not win her as fair a home as 
she has at Greenlands!” he said; ‘‘and if she 
loves me she will wait. Ah, if I had only seen 
her, if I had but told her how devotedly she is 
loved!” 

And then he reproached himself for his pre- 
cipitancy. In his desire to. act honorably he 
had played too much the part of the little boy 
who asks a boon of his sehoolmaster. He had 
atleast the right to plead his own cause with 
Helen de Bergerac. 

He told himself that if his poem should be a 
success he could go to Greenlands once more 
toentreat permission to speak to his divinity. 
Armed with the talisman of success he could 
askasmuch. And then he thought of Helen’s 
youth. What might he not achieve in afew 
years? He remembered what his uncle had 
said to him—* If her love is worth winning, she 

ill wait.” 

He took a manuscript volume from his pocket, 
and turned the leaves thoughtfully. It wasa 
fair copy of his magnum opus, which he had 

- brought with him on his journey for ‘leisurely 
revision, but on which he had as yet worked lit- 
tle. From these iene pages he tried to 
obtain comfort. If the world would only listen! 

» He measured his strength against the minor 


among. the younger singers. : 
He left the inn by and by; and walked slowly: 
along the cliff to the little classic temple. |The 
April day had brightened, and the sun shone 
— the waves, though there-were ugly black 
clouds to ‘windward. . 

The temple on ‘the cliff could tell him noth- 
ing. But it was the scene of his mother’s lone- 
liest/hours,and_ he contemplated-it with a ten- 
der interest. ‘The mountain weeds—such wild 
flowers as flourish in the breadth of the sea, had 
clustered thickly round the bases of the slim 
Tonian pep ae gray moss and lichen defaced 
the marble, white as it looked from the distance. 
Eustace seated himself on the crumbling stone 
bench, and lingered for: some»time, looking out 
over the sea, and ‘thinking now of his ‘mother, 
now of Helet de Bergerac, anon of thatunknown 
father whose sin made him nameless. 

From this long réverie he was disturbed: by 
the soft thud of hoofs upon) the short: turf,and 
looking landward, he:saw a ‘horseman: trotting 
toward’ the temple.» Within aifew yards of the 
spot he dismounted;’and»came. toi the temple, 
leading his horse.'» Before this Eustace had ,rec-, 
ognized’ Mr. Jerningham,: the:man:! who: had; 
surprised him reading ‘‘ The Disappointments of 
Dion,” the man who bore some “resemblance }to 
himself, and mnust theréfore'resemble his father— 
the man who, by a series of coineidences, ‘seem- 
ed involved in thatlingstarydt the’ past, which 
he was so eager to penetrate. .: L. 1M 

If Mr/Jerningham’sappearance here was sur- 
prising to Eustace, the presence of ;Hustace at 
this spot’ seemed no less:astounding to: Mr. -Jer- 
ningham. 

“They told.me you had» returned: to: Killa- 
lochie,” he said: } 

‘““No; I wanted to see ‘this place before I; left 
this part of Scotland.” : : 

‘*T can not‘imagine what interest you can pos- 
sibly have in a spot so remote.” 

‘“The: interest of: association,” Eustace an- 
swered. ‘ But’ have I not as:much: reason ‘to 
wonder what should bring you here, Mr. Jern- 
ingham ?” Nothing that I possess, nothing that I can.do, 

“That question is easily, aiswered. “A: pro--} will win me such a love as that I spurned. Oh, 
priector is generally anxious to examine his newly-.| God! the bitterness of late remorse! I let her go, 
acquired ssionsi. ‘This:sumimer-house comes | broken-hearted, and I’ know not how long she 
to me with the rest of my kinsman Pendaryoch’s | lived or how she died. I cannot think a creat- 
or, ure so tender could long survive sorrow and 

‘“Lord Pendarvoch was related to you?’ ex-.| ignominy such as I made her suffer. Here we 
claimed Eustace. have sat side by side, and I have grown weary 


“ Tt looks like it.” 

‘“T. would warn.you.to.be cautious. .The tide 

on this part of the coast is dangerous, at least 
Sage heard people.say.as,much.” 

“Tram, not, afraid,” answered; Eustace, with 
someé;touch,of; bitterness... “A man whose life 
is/hardly worth keeping may defy fortune.” 

* Life at, five-and-twenty. is always worth 
keeping... Take my advice, Mr..Thorburn, and 
ask advice from the.fisher-folk before you. set 
oution your walk.” ..... 

‘Thanks; you are yery, good; T will take your 
advice,,And M. Bergerac and his daughter are 
to, dine; at.the. Killalochie .Inn,..whereI-am 
pledged to rejoin my uncle to-day. I didnot 
think i should. see them, again; before I left Scot- 


cack’, rv >I 

After this,.Eustace Thorburn bade. Mr. Jer- 
ningham good-morning, and departed,in.the 
diréction.of thatvoughtight of steps..known as 
‘The, Devil's ‘Staircase;” Harold. Jerningham 
tied his horse’s bridle to. one. of .the marble col- 
ums, and; paced to and fro upon the short grass 
darkly meditative. 

‘What doesit mean?’ ho <sked himself,‘ this 
young man’s appearance at this spot—his search- 
ing anquiries: about, the, people who occupied 
Pandarvoch’s house about four-and-twentyjyears 
ago?,The. very.time!,..A spot Soremote, so 
rarely visited—a house so seldom _ inhabited! 
‘Can e be any relation of—hers? A nephew, 
perhaps.,,And yet-is that likely?; Her father 
and mother died amore. than twenty, years. ago. 
Whojshould. have sent this.man upon, the track? 
And ;he gathered. those ; wild flowers: and put 
them im his breast, with the air of a man whose 
associations with. the spot.were of the closest and 
most tender. And in Berkshire T came upon 
him, reading that book—that wretched record of 
heartlessness and folly. Yes, it is the spot. 
When f last stood here I was young and beloved. 
I, who now hang Ubon the looks of a girl less 
lovely than she who gave me a kind of worship. 


uw 
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‘He was.” of her.company. If she should rise before me 
“Strange?” ; now—pale, faded, in rags—I would fall pon my 
‘‘ What is there so strange in sucha relation- 


knees before her and claim her as my rec geiseey 
angel. ‘Welcome. back, sweet spirit!’ I would 
ery. ‘Inall these years [hayesought for happi- 
ness, aud found none so-pure and perfect as that 
you offered me. Inall these years I have sought 
the love of women, and have never been loved 
as you loved me.’” 

thatthe dead, cannot return! To_her 
whose fate-had been so dreary, what warm wel- 
come, what. atoning tears might have been given 
if she could have come to claim them! A cold 
gust of wind swept along the cliff as Mr. Jer- 
ningham invoked the departed spirit. I seemed 
to him like a breath from the grave. 

“She is dead,” he said to himself; ‘‘T call-in 
vain.” 

He, too, stopped to gather a few of the yellow 
hill-flowers, and put them in his breast. Then, 
after one long, mournful.look at the deserted 
summer-house; he mounted his horse and rede 
slowly to the dilapidated shooting-box which 
had.come to.him with the rest of his kinsman’s 
estate. At the gate of this humble domain he 
dismounted again and left his horse cropping 
the rank grass in the neglected garden, while he 
made. his way into the house, very much after 
the manner in. which Eustace Thorburn had 
penetrated it upon the previous day. 

He. walked, quickly through the rooms, and 
left the house praise To him the gloom of 
ae dust-whitened chambers were almost intoler- 
able. 

“Why dol ype among dry bones and dead 
men’s skulls? i aiked himself. ‘“*Canany man 
afford to, retrace his steps over the ground he 
trod in his youth?, Shalj I, above all men, dare 
the phantoms of the past!” 

‘© mounted his horse, and rode away without 
a glance behind him, as if-he had, indeed, en- 
countered some ghostly presence in that empty 
dwelling-place.__ 

Ga wait have it razed to the ground next 
week,” he said. to. himself. ‘‘ Why should it 
stand forever as a monument of my faults and 
follies? And that young man, De Bergerac’s 
protege, entreated me to spare the sunimer-house 

onder, because it is sacred to him! To him? 
What would make it sacred_in his eyes? What 
connection can he have with that dark story? 
And they say he is like me—indeed, I have myself 
perceived the resemblance. I will question him 
closely. to-night at Killalochie.” 

At Halko’s Head Mr. Jerningham stopped to 
refresh his horse, and order refreshments for 
himself for the benefit of the humble hostelry 
where he stopped. Here he dawdled away an 
hour and a very drearily, for the repose of 
his steed. The weather had changed for the 
worse. when he emerged from the little inn. 


in??? 


* Nothing strange except to:me. It is only 
one more in a sequence of coincidence which con- 
cern me alone. I came to this of Scotland 
to discover a secret of the past, Mi. Jerningham, 
and perhaps you can help me to penetrate that 
mystery. _Four-and-twenty years ago, Lord 
Pendarvoch lent his shooting-box yonder to a 
gentleman whose name I want to know. Can 
you tell meif I shall find any old servant at 
Pendarvoch likely to be able to answer this 
question for me, or do you yourself know anonee 
of goa kinsman’s friends at that period as to 
able to give me the information I seek?” 

To these inquiries Mr. Jerningham had listen- 
ed gravely, with his face somewhat averted 
from the speaker. 

“No,” he replied, coldly, “ I knew very few 
of Pendarvoch’s friends. “1 can not help you’ to 
identify the person who may have borrowed his 
house a quarter of a century ago. Every man 
makes a tabula rasa of his memory half a dozen 
times within. such a period. Existence would 
be unbearable if our memories wore so well. as 
you seem to ae they do... As tomy cousin’s 
old servants, they are all dead or imbecile. . If 
you want information, you may spare yourself 
the trouble of going to Pendarvoch, and question 
these marble columns. They will tell you: as 
much as the Pendarvoch servants.” 

“Do not think me obstinate if I put that to 
the test. I have determined not to leaveastone 
unturned.” 

‘**T can not understand your eagerness to pry 
into the secretsof the past. I begin to fancy 
you are hunting some lost estate—perhaps plot- 
ting to dispossess me.” 

“No, Mr: Jerningham, it is not an estate Iam 
hunting; it is a lost name.” 

“ Youappear to delight in enigmas. Ido not.” 

“J will not bore you with any farther talk of 
my affairs. And this temple is yours, Mr. Jer- 
ningham. I may never see it again. Forgive 
me if lask younotto pullitdown. Letit stand. 
For me it is sacred asa‘tomb.” 

Harold Jerningham stared aghast at. the 
speaker. A question rose to his lips, but. his 
voice failed him, and it remained unspoken. He 
stood pale, breathless, watching the young man 
as he bent his knee upon one of the steps of the 
temple, and gathered a handful of the wild: 
flowers that clustered about the stone. 

‘‘Your friends and I are to dine at» Killa- 
lochie,” he said, presently, while Eustace’s head 
was still bent over the flowers; ‘‘ we both return 
by the same road, I suppose?” » y 

“T think not; the tide is low, and I have set 
my heart upon going back by the sands,” 
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hills. Looking seaward fromthe lofty headland, 
Mr. Jerningham saw that the tide had risen 
considerably since he had. last looked at the 
sands. 

‘“When did the tide turn my man?’ he asked 
of the lad who brought him his horse, . 

“ Above two hours ago, sir.” 

“Two hours ago! It was turning then when- 
Thorburn went down to the sands,” thought 
Mr. Jerningham. And then he again questioned 
the boy: “I suppose’any one sitting off by the 
sands*at Killalochie at turn of tide would get 
there safely?” he asked. 4 

The boy shook his head, with a doubtful Eps 

“J dinna ken, sir. Folks frae Halko’s Head 
mun start when the tide wants an hour o turn- 
ing, if they’d get to Killalochie dry-shod.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried. Harold J erningham, 
“and that young man is a/stranger tothe coast.’ 

He left'His*horse in*the care of the lad, and 
went to consult a little group of idle fishermen 
congregated before one of the cottages. From 
these amen he received the most dismal) confir- 
mation® of his fears.> The» walk from Halko’s 
Head to Killalochie could not be: done between 
the turning of the tide'and its full. Between 
the two places there was noway of getting from 
the sands'to the cliffs, or only points so perilous 
and difficult of ascent’as to be impossible to any 
but’ the: hardiest samphire-gatherer, or boldest 
himter‘ofeaglets; bredon ‘those rough coasts. 
What was just possible fora Highland fisher- 
man, would be of course impossible to a literary 
Londoner: 

**Do you tell me that the distance can not be 
walked in’ the’ time?” asked Mr. Jerningham, 
desperately. 

he answer was decisive. Captain Barclay 
himself could not have walked from Halko’s 
Head to Killalochie within the given period. 
The hardiest of these villagers were careful, at 
this timé of year, to start an hour before the 
turn of the tide. The more cautious among 
these good folks left Halko’s Head as soon asthe 
ebbing waves left a dry path upon the sand. 

“Then he is doomed!” Mr. Jerningham said 
to himself. ‘But what is his doom to me? I 
am not his keeper.” 

He did his uttermost, however, toward the 
rescue of the unwary eee from the peril 
he had tempted. ‘To the fishermen he offered a 
noble reward should they succeed in saving the 
imprudent stranger. The men ran to their 
boats, and in five minutes had pushed off, and 
were making all the way they could against a 
heavy sea. “But those who stayed behind told 
Mr. Jerningham that the chances were against 
the boats overtaking the pedestrian, if he were 
any thing of a walker. They told him there | 
was a stiff wind blowing from the land, and it | 
was as much as the rowers could do to make 
any way against it. This, indeed, he could see 
for himself, and those dark clouds in the wind- 
ward quarter boded ill. Mr. Jerningham lin- 
gered for some time, talking with the two men 
who had stayed on shore. e questioned them 
losely as to the measures to be taken for the 
rescue of the stranger; and they assured him 
that in sending the boats he had done all that 
mortal aid could do. . 

With this assurance he was obliged to be sat- 
isfied. What could it matter to him whether 
Eustace Thorburn lived or died; or would not 
the young man’s untimely end be for his ad- 
vantage? He had seen, the day before, only too 
nlainly, that all his patient devotion, his watch- 
ul anxiety to please her, had not made him as 
dear to Hélen de Bergerac as this hired secretary 
had become without an effort. And all the 
old envy and the old anger had‘ returned to 
Harold Jerningham’s breast as he made this 
oe Will she lament his death?” he asked him- 
self; “or is her love for him only a girlish 
faney, that will perish with its object? She 
seemed tolerably happy in his absence, and I 
hoped she had completely forgotten him, and 
was learning to love me. Why ‘should I not 
win her love? And he comes, back, and in the 
first moment of his return f discover that [have 
been building on sand. Thedivine attraction of 
-outh is with my rival, and all my dreams and 
i my hopes are so much foolishness and self- 
delusion.’ , : 

+3. wvhat Mr. Jerningham thought as he 
Ani ae barren hills toward Rillalochie, 
whither he went as fast as his horse could carry 
him. but not faster than the dark storm-clouds 
which overtook him half-way, and drenched 
him with heavy rain. The sky grew black as 
Erebus, and looking seaward every now and 
then, he saw the breakers leap an whiten as 
hey rolled in. a : 
; That common humanity which prompts a 
man to help his direst foe in extreme peril made 
Mr. Jerningham eager to reach Killalochie. 
There, perhaps, he might find he had been de- 
eeiveth Ey the gloomy presages of the fishermen, 
or thence he might send some other means to help 
the missing traveler. Herodeup to the little inn 
an-hour after leaving Halko’s Head. M. de 
Bergerac and his daughter had arrived some 
time before, and Mr. Jerningham was informed 
iat dinner would be served immediately. 
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The landlord of the inn was there. He had 
sent off a boat’s crew in search of the missing 


| stranger. 


“How do we know that he has not returned 
by some other way?*asked Mr. Jerningham; 


| while Daniel Maytield stood, statue-like, staring 


to Killalochie by the sands were indeed as peril- | 
ous.as it had been represented by the fishermen. 

The landlord confirmed all he had heard. 

“Is there anything to be done?’ cried Mr. 
Jerningham; “a gentleman whom I> met at 
Halko’s Head set out to walk here at the turn | 
of the tide. I sent boats after him, but the men | 
seemed to fear the result:” 

“From Halko’s Head,” exclaimed the ‘loung- 
er, taking his cigar from his‘mouth, and staring 
aghast at Harold Jerningham. ‘1 expect my 
nephew from Halko’s Head. Do you know the 
name of the man you met there?” 

“He is my friend’s secretary, Mr. Thorburn.” 

“Oh God,” cried Daniel, ‘it’s my boy!” 

For a few moments: he leaned against the 
wall, helpless, and white as death. In the next 
instant he called upon them hoarsely to help 
him, to follow him, and ran bare-headed from 
the house. 

“Whois that man?” asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“ He’s fra the-south, sir; Mayfield by name.” 

‘* Mayfield!” muttered the questioner. »‘‘ Of 
her blood.” 

Daniel: Mayfield came back tothe inn. “Is | 
no one going to help me?” he cried. ‘Are you 
going to let my sister’s son perish, and not stir a 

‘oot to save him?” 

The landlord caught Daniel's strong arm in 
his own muscular grip. 

You joost keep y’rsel quiet,” he said. 
“Tt’s no good to fash y'rsel. Whatever mon 
can dee, ll dee. It is’na runnin’ wild in the 
street as'llsave y’rnevy. I ken the place, and 
I ken what to be doin’. Leave it to me.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham, huskily; ‘you 
ean do nothing. Let the good man manage 
things his own way. And mind, my friend, I | 
will rantee fifty pounds to the man who 
saves Eustace Thorburn. I want to speak to you, 
Mr. Mayfield. Come in here.” He. opened the 
door of a little sitting-room, and would have 
led Daniel in; but Daniel shook off his grasp | 
roughly. 

““Do you think I can talk of anything while 
his life is in peril ?” he cried. 

“Yes, you can—you must talk of him. I tell 


you that your help is not wanted. You can do | 
ed the hazard. 


The men, who know the coast, will 


nothing. 
Come! I must and will be 


do their utmost. 
answered.” 


He half led, half dragged, Daniel Mayfield into | 


the little froom. The journalist was much the 


stronger man of the two, but at this moment he | 
| horror of his kinsman’s peril. 


was helpless as a child. 

“Your name is Mayfield? You do not know 
what feelings that name awakens in my mind, 
heard in this place, and after my meeting that 

oung man where I did meet him this morning. 

‘or ’ssake tell meif youare inany way 
related to a Mr. Mayfield who—” 

“My father kept a circulating library at Bay- 
ham,” answered Daniel, with mays y abruptness. 
“Tam a journalist, and get my bread by scrib- 
eg newspapers and reviews.” 

** And that young man—Eustace Thorburn is 
your sister’s son? You must have had more 
than one sister?” 


“No, I had but one.” 

“And she is dead?” 

“ She is.” 
_ “And this young man—Eustace Thorburn— | 
is the son of your sister, Mrs. Thorburn?’ 
: € is the son of my only sister, Celia May- 

eid, 

“His father—Mr. Thorburn—is dead, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘‘T can answer no questions about his father,” 
answered Daniel, sternly, “‘nor do I care to be 
catechized in this manner at such a time.” 


| loungin 


‘Pardon me. Your name has painful asso- 
clations for me, and I thought it possible you 
might be related to— One question more, and 
I have done. In what year was your nephew 
born?” 

‘‘ He was born on the 14th November, 1844.” 

Then he is not twenty-four years of age. 
oy. are sriite sure of the date crity 

am; and if you care to verify it, you may 
find the registry of his baptism in Si. Ann's 
Church, Soto 5 $ 

“Thanks. That is all I have to ask. Forgive 
me if I seem impertinent. And now let us goto 
the jetty together; and God grant this young 
man may come back to us in safety.” 

Daniel uttered no pious aspiration. There are 
terrors too profound for words—periods of 
anguish in which a man cannot even pray. He 
followed Harold Jerningham out of the house, | 
both men pale as death, and with an awful quiet | 
fallen upon them. They wentsilently down tothe | 
little wooden jetty where the fishing-boats were 
moored, 


| against the ie timber rail of the jetty. 
| broad daylight h 


seaward. 
The men pointed significantly to the gaan 
dicular cliffs on each side of the jetty. The only 


| cleft in these grim barriers, for miles along the 
| coast; was that opening in which the little har- 


bor and jetty had been made. Only by this way 
could the traveler have approached the village, 


| and no traveler had come this way since the 


turning of the tide. This was the gist of what 
the men told Harold Jerningham in cautious 
under-tones, while Daniel Mayfield still stood, 
statue-like and listening, staring out at the roar- 
ing waste of waves. 

there the two men waited for upward of an 
hour. » The rain fell throughout that dreary 
interval. - Mr. Jerningham paced slowly to and 
fro the little jetty. e could scarcely ame re- 
called another occasion upon which he had ex- 
posed himself thus to the assaults of those per- 
sistent levelers the elements, but he was barely 
conscious of the rain that drifted in his face 
and drenched his garments. The greatest men- 
tal shock that had ever befallen this man had 
come upon him to-day. A revelation the most 
startling had been made to him; and with that 


| strange revealment bitter regret, vain remorse, 


had taken possession of his mind. He had 
borne himself with sufficient calmness in his 
interview with Daniel Mayfield, but the tempest 


| within was not easily to be stilled. As he paced 
| the jetty, he tried to reason with himself, to 


take a calm survey of the day’s events, but he 
tried in vain. All his thoughts traveled in a 
ahert and perpetually returned to the same 
point. 

‘“‘T have a son,” he said to himself; and then, 
with a sudden shudder, and a glance of horror 
toward the pitiless sea, he told himself, ‘‘ I had 
a son. 

While he walked thus to and fro, oblivious 
alike of Daniel Mayfield and of the patient, 
fishermen, Daniel came suddenly to 
him and laid a strong hand upon his shoulder. 

* Where is my nephew?” he asked. ‘‘ Where 
is my only sister’s only child? You saw him at 
Halko’s Head this morning, and parted from him 
there. Why did you let him return by the 
perilous route, while you traveled safely?” 

“T did not know the danger of the road. I 
took prompt measures enough when I discover- 
Isent two boats from Halko’s 
Head in search of your nephew. Please God, 
he may return in one of them?” 

“ Amen!” cried Daniel, solemnly; and then, 
for the first time, he seemed to awake from the 
stupor that had come upon him with the dread 
He began to 
question the men closely as to the distance be- 
tween the two places, and the time in which the 
boats might be expected to make the voyage. 
By the showing of the fishermen, the boats were 
already due. 

After these questions and calculations, the 
watchers relapsed into silence. Daniel still 
stood looking seaward, but no longer with the 
blank stare of stupefaction. He watched the 
waves now with eagerness—nay, even with hope. 

The night closed in, cold, wet, and stormy, 
while he watched; and by and by, through the 
thick darkness and above the roar of the waves, 


| came the voices of the boatmen, calling to the 


men on the jetty. 

One of these men had lighted a lantern and 
swung it aloft to a mast, at the end of the rough 
landing-place. By the red glimmer of this light 
Daniel Mayfield saw the boats coming in, and 
the faces of the men looking upward, but no face 
he knew. The wonder is that humanity can 
survive such anguish. He called to the men 
hoarsely: 

“Ts he found ” 

a“ No. ” 

Short phrases best befit such announcements. 

“There is the boat that set out from here,” 


| murmured Mr. Jerningham; ‘‘ he may be picked 
| up by that.” 


“Not if these have failed to find him. These 
men had the start by an hour and a half, and 
have come close along the shore. Oh, damna- 
ble, ravenous waves, roar your loudest forever- 
more, and overwhelm this miserable earth! 
You have swallowed up my boy!” 

He fell on his knees, and beat his ae ae 
I e would, perhaps, have shown 
himself a stoic; but in the darkness, and amid 
the thunder of the stormy sea, he abandoned 
himself to his despair. 

Nor did Mr. Jerningham attempt to console 
him. To him also the return of the boats had 
brought despair, but he betrayed his grief by no 
passionate word or ure. 

“T had a son,” he said to himself; ‘a son 
borne to me by the only woman who ever loved 
me with completely pure and disinterested love; 
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and I never looked upon his infant sleep; I 
never shared his boyish confidence; and I met 
him in the pride of his manhood and hated him 
because he was bright and young, hopeful, and 
like myself at my best. And I put myself be- 
tween him and the girl who loved him—I, his 
father—and tried to steal her heart away from 
him. O God! to think of his uncherished child- 


hood, his uncared-for boyhood, his friendless | 


manhood! My only son! And I have squan- 
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dered thousands on old coins, I have locked up | 
the cost of half a dozen university educations in | 


doubtful intaglios. My son! made after my 
own image—my very self—the reproduction of 


| fell senseless, stretched at the feet of her father 


my youth at its brightest—the incarnation of 
ningham, as he bent over her, and assisted her 


my hopes and dreams when they were purest ! 
Oh, Celia! this is the vengeance which Fate ex- 
acts for the wrongs of the forgiving. Here, on 
this dreary shore, which that poor girl fled from 
in her despair — here, after four-and-twenty 
years, the hour of retribution sounds, and the 
penalty is exacted.” 

Thus ran Harold Jerningham’s thoughts as he 
waited for the return of the boat that was still 
away on its vain, desperate errand. 
back too soon, a lantern at the prow gleaming 
bright through the rainy darkness. 
men had found no one—no trace of the missing 
wanderer. 

“What if he went back to Halko’s Head by 
the sands, and is kept there by stress of weath- 
er?’ cried Daniel, suddenly; “there is that one 
chance left. Oh, God! itisbutachance. What 
vehicle can I get to take me to that place? I 
must go at once!” 

‘There is the horse I rode this morning,” 
said Mr. Jerningham. ‘‘I will go to Halko’s 
Head.” 

““Why should you do my duty?’ asked Dan- 
iel, angrily. ‘‘Do you think I am afraid of a 
strange road or a shower of rain, when I have 
to go in search of my dead sister’s son?” 

‘o this Mr. Jerningham made no reply. He 
would fain have gone himself to the fishing vil- 
lage on the headland, to see if, b 
chance, Eustace had returned thither. But he, 
Harold Jerningham, had no right to put himself 
forward in this search. Acknowledged tie be- 
tween him and the missing man there was none. 
He could only submit to the natural desire of 
Daniel Mayfield. 

Upon inguiry, it appeared that the landlord 
of the ‘“ William Wallace” inn pees a ve- 
hicle, which he spoke of vaguely, as a “ wee 
bit giggy,” and which, with the sturdy steed 
that drew it, was very much at the service of 
Mr. Mayfield. A hanger-on of the inn could 
drive the gentleman to Halko’s Head, and 
would guarantee his safe conduct thither, and 
safe return to Killalochie, despite of the dark- 
ness and foul weather. 

Daniel was only too glad to accept the offer, 
and in ten minutes the gig—a lumbering, obso- 
lete vehicle of the hooded 

tic wheels—was ready for departure. 

iver clambered into his seat, Daniel followed, 
and the big, bony horse and clumsy carriage 
went splashing and plunging through the night. 

Mr. Jerningham stood at the inn-door, watch- 
ing its departure. Then, for the first time since 
his arriv: 
of the dinner that had been prepared for him, 


and the friends with whom he was to have | 


eaten it. 

He went up to the sitting-room, where he 
found Helen alone, waiting the return of her 
father, who had gone down to the harbor. She 
sat in a meditative attitude, anxious and dis- 
pirited. Some hint of the ghastly truth had 
reached this room, in spite of Mr. Jerningham’s 
precautions, and Theodore de Bergerac had gone 
out to ascertain the extent of the calamity. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come!” cried 
Helen, eagerly, as he entered the room. “ You 
can tell us the truth about this dreadful rumor. 
The people here say that there has been some 
one—a stranger—lost on the sands to-night. Is 
it true?” 

“My dear Helen, I—” Mr. Jerningham be- 
gan, but the girl stopped him, with a faint shriek 
of horror. ; 

“Yes, it is true!” she cried; “your face tells 
me that. It is deadly white. Is there no hope? 
Is the traveler really lost?’ 

“Tt would be too soon to suppose that,” an- 
swered Mr. Jerningham, with calmness that 
cost him no small effort. “The whole busi- 
ness may be only a false alarm. The young 
man may have chosen another path. After 
all, no one saw him go down to the sands. 
There is no cause for despair.” 3 

M. de Bergerac came pontine, room at this 
moment. He, too, was ghasti e. 

“This is dreadful, , es = aa he said. 
“There is every reason to fear this poor young 
dellow has been drowned. I have been talking 
to the men on the jetty—men who know 
every foot of the coast—and they tell me, if he 
went by the sands, there is no hope. Poor fel- 


low!” 
“Papa, in what a tone you of him!” 
cried Helen. “It is natural you should be 


sorry for a stranger, but you as if you 
had known this young man—and there are so 
few travelers in this part of Scotland. Oh, for 
pity’s sake, tell me!” she exclaimed, looking 


No, the } 


species, on two gi- | 
the 


at the humble hostelry, he thought | 


any happy | 


| burn had reached that lonely village. 
Tt came | 


| foundation, and my son and 


ere ns from one to the other, with clasped 
ds. ‘‘Did you know him? did we know 
him? Your secretary was in this neighborhood 
yesterday, papa, and was to meet his uncle here 
at Killalochie. Oh, no, no, no! it cannot be 

im. It cannot-be Eustace Thorburn!” 

“Dear child, for God’s sake restrain your- 
self. Thére is no certainty—there is, always» 
hope until the worst is known.” 

“Tt is Eustace Thorburn,” 
“Neither of you will deny that.” . 

A stifled shriek broke from her lips, and she 


eried Helen. 


and Harold Jerningham. 

“How she loves him!” murmured Mr. Jer- 
father in carrying her to the adjoining room. 
“So ends my Ha i 

At midnight the lumbering, hooded gig re- 
turned with Daniel Mayfield—and despair. 
He had been into every dwelling-place at Halko’s 
Head, had roused drowsy fishermen from their 
beds, but no trace or tidings of Eustace Thor- 
He came 
back when all possible means of finding the lost 
had been exhausted. 

Mr. Jerningham was up, and watching for 
him. More than this had he done. He had 
hired a couple of men, provided with lanterns, 
who were ready in the inn, prepared to accom- 
pany Harold Jerningham and Daniel Mayfield 
on an exploration of the coast, for the tide was 
now out. The rain had e , and faint stars 
glimmered here and there on the cloudy sky. 

“Will you go down to the sands with these 
men and me?” asked Mr. Jerningham, when 
Daniel had described his bootless errand. 

To this proposal Daniel assented, almost me- 
chanically. In his utter despair he had ceased 
to wonder why Harold Jerningham should take 
so keen an interest in his nephew’s peril. He 
was glad to do anything—he knew not, cared 
not what—that seemed like action. But since 
his useless journey to Halko’s Head hope had 
left him. 

They went down to the sands and wandered 
there for hours, examining every turn and angle 
of the rugged cliff that towered above them, 
dark and gloomy as the walls of some fortress- 
prison. e exploration only strengthened 
their despair. Against that iron-bound coast 
how many a helpless wretch must have been 
crushed to death! Between the swift advanc- 
ing wall of waters and that perpendicular bound- 
ary what was there for the traveler but a grave? 
They pored upon the sand, lighted by the fitful 
glare of the lanterns, looking for some trace of 
the lost—a handkerchief, a glove, a purse, a 
scrap of fp eae they found no such token. 

Harold Jerningham remembered the yellow 
wild flowers which the young man had put in 
his breast. With those poor memorials of his 
mother’s youth he had gone to his untimely 
death. 

“Tf the superstitions of priests have any 
shall meet before 
the judgment-throne, surely I shall see those 
wild flowers in his hand,” thought Mr. Jerning- 
ham, as he remembered the Tast look of the 
bright young face which had been said to re- 
semble his own. 

He thought also of such a night as this four- 
and-twenty years ago, when he had searched 
the same coast, with terror in his mind. Then 
his fears had been wasted. Oh, that it might be 
ae ed the di ds until daybreak 

hey paced the dreary sands until daybreak, 
and ae an hour after daybreak; and by that 
time the tide was rolling in again, and they had 
to hasten back to the little harbor. As the 
fierce waves dashed shoreward with a hoarse 
roar, each of the explorers thought how the 
missing traveler had been thus overtaken by 
the same devouring monsters, savagely bent 
upon destruction to mankind. In that hour 
Daniel Mayfield conceived a detestation of the 
sea—a horror and hatred of those black, roll- 
ing waves, as ministers of death and desolation, 
deadliest foes to human weakness and human 
love. 

With daybreak, and the beginning of a new 
day, came a ir even more terrible than 
that of the long, dark night. Blank and chill 
was the dawn of that miserable day. All had 
been done. Human love, human effort could 
do no more, except to repeat ye and at 
the same plan of action that had proved so 
hopeless. 

Eustace Thorburn had taken that fatal 
path under the cliffs, he had inevitably gone 
to his death. Of that the people who knew 
the coast said there could be no doubt. If he 
had changed his mind at the last moment 
and set off in some other direction, why di 
he not return to Killalochie? Was it likely 
that he, at all times so thoughtful of others, 
would show himself on this occasion utterly in- 
different to his uncle’s feelings, reckless what 
anxiety he caused him? 

Upon that dreary day there was nothing but 
watching and waiting for the little at 
the “‘ William Wallace” inn. Helen and her fa- 
ther sat alone in their room, the girl pale as 
marble but very calm, and with a sweet res- 
ignation of manner, which seemed to indicate 
her regret for that outbreakjof passionate sor- 
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row on the previous night. Little was said 
between the father and daughter, but Theo- 
dore de Bergerac’s affection showed itself on 
this bitter day by a supreme tenderness of 
tone and manner. Once only did they speak 
of the subject that filled the minds of both. 

“My darling,” said Theodore, ‘‘it is too soon 
to abandon hope.” 

“Oh, papa, I cannot hope, but I have pray- 
ed. All through the long night I prayed for 
my old companion and friend. You think I 
have no right to be so sorry for him. You do 
not know how good he was to me all the time 
we were together. No brother could have been 
kinder to a favorite sister.” 

‘* And you shall weep for him and pray for 
him, as you would for a brother,” answered the 
father, tenderly, “with grief as pure, with 
prayers as holy. Happy the man who has 
such an intercessor!” 

After this they sat in pensive silence, uncon- 
scious of the progress of time, but with the 
feeling that the day was prolonged to infinite 
duration. It was like the day of a funeral; 
and yet a lurking sense of tremulous expectan- 
cy fluttered the hearts of those silent mourners. 
A step on the stair, the sudden sound of voices 
at the inn-door, threw Helen into a fever. 
Sometimes she half rose from her chair, pale, 
breathless, listening. The cry almost. broke 
from her lips, ‘‘He is here!” But the foot- 
step passed i voice that for the moment 
sounded familiar grew stran; and she knew 
that her hopes had deluded her. It is so dif- 
ficult for youth not to hope. The waves could 
not have devoured so much genius, so much 
goodness. Even pitiless ocean must needs be 
too merciful to destroy Eustace Thorburn. 
onl such thought as this lurked in Helen’s 
mind. 

While Theodore de Bergerac and his daugh- 
ter sat alone, absorbed in this one bitter anxiety, 
Daniel Mayfield wandered helplessly to and fro 
between the ‘‘ William Wallace” and the har- 
bor, or the road to Halko’s Head—now going 
one way, now another, but continually return- 
ing to the inn-door, to ask, with a countenance 
that was piteous in its assumed tranquillity, if 
crying had been heard of the missing man. 

The answer was always the same—nothing 
had been heard. The landlord, and some of the 
hangers-on of the inn, tried to comfort Daniel 
with feeble suggestions as to what the gouns 
man might have done with himself. hers 
made no attempt to hide their gloomy convic- 
tions. 

“Tt isn’t the first time a stranger has lost his 
life on these sands,” they said, in their northern 
patois. ‘‘ Folks that have gone to see St. Kenti- 
gern’s Cave, and would go without a guide, 
have paid dearly for their folly.” 

Daniel Mayfield scarcely heard this remark 
about the cave. The fears, or indeed the cer- 
tainties, of these Sey could scarcely be darker 
than his own. e told himself that he should 
never look upon his nephew’s living face again. 

“Dead I may see him—the dear, bright face 
beaten and bruised against those hellish cliffs ; 
but living, never more; oh, nevermore! my 
more than son—my pride—my ho my love !” 

And then he remembered how he had ho, 
to hold his nephew’s children in his arms. e 
nee Stmonte felt the soft, clinging hands upon his 
neck. 

“T was created to end my, days as old Uncle 
Dan,” he had said to himself. 

Now the day-dream was gone. This brighter 
life, in which he had found it so y to renew 
his own youth, was broken off untimely—this 
dear companionship, which had made him a 
boy, was taken from him. Down to dusty 
death he must tramp alone, between a lane of 
printer’s devils clamorous for copy, and insati- 
able editors forever demanding t each de- 
nunciatory leader, or scathing review, or Ju- 
venalistic onslaught on the social vices of the 
day, should be racier and more trenchant than 
the last. 

His nephew taken from him, there remained 
to Daniel nothing but tavern friends, and the 
dull round of daily labor, and old age, cheer- 
less, lonely, creeping toward him apace, athwart 
the dust and turmoil of his life. 

While Daniel walked, purposeless, on the 
dreary road, or stood listless, and hopeless, on 
the quiet jetty, Harold Jerningham sat alone in 
his own apartment, and pondered on the events 
that had befallen him. 

A son, found and lost—found only in the very 
hour of hisloss. What chastisement of offended 
God—or blind, unconscious destiny, gigantic 
Nemesis, with mighty, brazen arms, revolving, 
machine-like, on its pivot, striking at random 
into space, and striking sometimes strangely to 
the purpose—what chastisement could have 
seemed more fitting than this? 

“JT would have bartered half my fortune, or 
twenty years of my life, for a son,” he said to 
himself. “ How often I have a pat eae 
laborer his troop of rosy brats—the gipsy tramp 
her brown-faced baby! Fate put a barren 
scepter in my hand. my wife had given me 
a son, I think I should have loved her. AndI 
had a son all the time—a son whom I might 
have legitima’ since his mother lived as m 
acknowledged wife on this Scottish gro 
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Yes, I would have set the lawyers to work, and 
we would have made him heir of Greenlands, 
and Ripley, and Pendarvoch. I would have 
iven him the girl who loves him—whom I have 
oved. It weed be no shame to resign her to 
my son—my younger, better self. And we met 
—that unknown son and J—and we held scorn- 
fully aloof from each other, with instinctive 
dislike. Dislike? It was dislike which needed 
but a word to melt into love. In a stranger 
this reflection of my youth was an impertinence 
—a plagiarism. my son it must be the 
stron claim upon my love. My son! It 
needs not the agreement of dates to confirm his 
indred. His paternity is written upon his 
face.” 

And then to Mr. Jerningham also there came 
the thought that had come to Daniel May- 
field. That face in life he was never more to 
see. Should he even look upon it in death— 
changed, disfi, by the fierce destruction of 
the waves? en to see it thus was almost too 
much to hope. To reclaim the dead, so lost, 
would be well-nigh as impossible as it had been 
to save the living. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

Tue day that followed was even more utterly 
blank and hopeless than the last. Mr, Jerning- 
ham had sent scouts in every direction, and bot 
from him and Daniel the men had received 
promises of liberal reward for any tidings of 
the lost one. But no tidings came. The men re- 
turned, dispirited and weary; and at the close 
of this second blank, wasted day, fairly con- 
fessed that they could do no more. 

So the night closed; and the sleepless hours 
wore away in a house of mourning and desola- 
tion. 

During these two days Mr. Jerningham and 
Helen de Bergerac had not met. The girl had 
retired when her father’s friend entered the sit- 
ting-room, which they shared intommon. She 

from seeing him after that moment of 
anguish in which she had betrayed that secret 
which, of all others, she would most jealously 
have guarded. She now avoided Mr. Jerning- 
ham, and he guessed the reason of her avoid- 
ance. Nor did her father attempt to conceal 

truth. ; 

me You were wiser than I, dear friend,” he 
said, “when you warned me against the peril 
of that young man’s residence in our home. 
Only the night before his unhappy disappear- 
ance he made a confession of his love for m 
darling, and pleaded his cause with me, with all 
possible humility, and with very little hope of 
acceptance, I am sure.” Ke 

“ And you rejected his suit? 

“What else couldI do? In the -first place I 
considered myself pledged to you. I had no 
brighter hope than that you should win my 
daughter’s love, and I believed her heart to be 
free. In the second place this young man—for 
whom I have a real te conten gee 2 
security for my dear girl’s happiness, except his 
love; and at ae age one has outlived the idea 
that true love wi RY, rent and taxes, and 
butcher and baker. No, I gave Eustace a point- 
blank refusal, and he left me broken-hearted.” 

“Did Helen know of his appeal to you?” — 

“Not a syllable. Nor did I imagine until the 
other night that he had made so fatal an im- 
pression on her mind. I see now that it is so, 
and fear that his untimely doom will only ren- 
der the impression more lasting.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. J erningham, gravely; 
“that is a thing to be dreaded. My dear friend 
do not think of my disappointment, though t 
will own to you without shame that it is a bitter 
one. The dream was so bright. -Let us think 
only of this dear girl’s happiness, or if that can 
not be secured, her peace of mind. Would it 
not be wise to remove her from this scene as 
soon as possible?” 

“ Decidedly ; she broods perpetually upon that 
poor young man’s fate, and is kept in a fever of 
er go by the hope of tidings which I fear 

ill never come. Yes, it would certainly be 
better to take her away.” 

“That is easily done. You can take her to 
Pendarvoch, e are expected there, you know. 
I will remain here a day or two longer, for the 
last feeble chance of the missing man’s reappear- 
ance, and will then follow you. We are only 
fifty miles from Pendarvoch, and you can man- 

the journey easily with one change of horses. 
Shall I order the carriage for to-morrow morn- 


me?” 
me Te you please. I will talk to Helen about 
the arrangement. I do not think she can ob- 
ject.” 

“Tf she does, you must do your utmost to 
overrule her objections. Besure that itis of vital 
consequence to remove her from this scene of 


Joom and terror. Believe me, I am influenced 
by no selfish motive when I ask you to take her 
to Pendarvoch. If that young man should be 
restored to us, I will bring him there to her. 
He shall plead to you again, and this time shall 
not be re ange 

ans ‘ou think me mad, no doubt. For m 
own bed ut ean only wonder that I am not Mond: 
I tell you, if Eustace Thorburn comes forth 


from the jaws of death, he shall come to you a 
new creature—with new hopes, new ambitions 
—perhaps even a new name. Oh, for pity’s sake 
do not question me. Wait till-;we know the issue 
of this hideous uncertainty.” 

Ly My dear Harold, you astound me. I 
thought 


ou disliked my secretary, and you | 


speak of him with emotion that seems foreign 
to hited very nature. The change is most extra- 
ordinary.” *s 

“The circumstances that have brought about 
the change are not pees circumstances. I 
say again, for God’s sake do 
Prepare Helen for the journey. 
give the necessary orders. Good-night!” 

_The two men shook hands, and 
ningham departed, leaving his old friend sorely 
perplexed by his conduct. 

“What a heart that man conceals under an 
affectation of cynicism!” thought Theodore de 
Bergerac. ‘He is infttipasiir ety distressed by 
the untimely fate of a man whom he pretended 
to dislike.” 

M. de Bergerac called his daughter from the 
adjoining room. She came to him deadly pale, 
but with the sweet air of resignation that made 
her beauty so pathetic. 

“My darling,” said her father, tenderly, 
“Mr. Jerningham wishes us to leave this sad 
place, early to-morrow morning, for Pendar- 
voch, where we are hourly expected. 


obtaining some tidings about poor Eustace ; but 
he wishes us to leave immediately. You have 
no objection to this arrangement, have you, 
dearest?” 

“‘T had rather we stayed here, papa.” 

“But, my dear girl what good can you and I 
do here?” 

“‘None, oh, none! but I had much rather we 
stayed.” 

“My child, it is so useless.” 

“Oh, papa, I know that,” she answered, pite- 
ously. *“‘ 


ceasing ; but to go away—to abandon the place 
where he has been lost—it seems so cruel, so 
cowardly.” 

“But, my darling! the place will not be aban- 
doned. Mr. Jerningham will remain here, and 
will omit no effort to discover our poor friend’s 
fate. His uncle, Mr. Mayfield, will be here. 
What could we do that 
ter?” 

‘*T know that, dear father! I know we can 
do nothing. But let me stay. I loved him so 
dearly!” 

The words slipped from her lips unawares, and 
she stood before her father, blushing crimson. 

“Oh, papa! you must think me so bold and 
unwomanly,” she said. ‘Till this sorrow came 
upon us, I did not know that Eloved him. I 


did not know how dear he had become to me in | 
When he |} 


the happy, tranquil days at home, 
left us, I felt there was a blank in my life 
somehow, except when I was with you. But I 
thought no more than this. It was only when 
I heard that he was lost to us forever that I 
knew how truly I loved him.” 

“And he loved you, darling, as truly and as 
fondly,” answered the father, hiding the blush- 
ing face upon his breast. 

‘ Did he tell you that, papa ?” 

“He did. e@ night before he started on 
that fatal excursion. And now, dearest girl! 
be brave, and let me take you from this place, 
where your presence can do no possible good.” 

“I will, dear father—if you will first grantme 
one favor.” 

““ What is that?” 

“Tet me see the place where he perished. 
Take me to the sands along which he was to 
come, and upon which he must have met his 


death.” 4 
s iy darling! what good can that do?” 
“Oh, none, perhaps,” cried Helen, impatient- 
ly; “but it is just the one thing that can recon- 
cile me to leaving this place. 


dead, I should ask you to take me to his grave, 
and you could not refuse. I ask you almost the 
same thing now. Let me look upon the scene 


of his death!” 
“Tt shall be so, i replied Theodore, 


gravely, ‘though I fear 

yielding to such a wish.” ; P 
Then you will go with 

low tide? You 


“My darling father! 
me to the sands to-morrow at is 
will inquire the time at which we ought to go? 
“T will do anything foolish for your sake. 
But, Helen, when I have done this you will go 
with me to Pendarvoch queer : > 
“You shall take me where you please. 
Later in the evening M. de Bergerac saw Har- 


old Jerningham, ascertained the hour of the turn- | 


ing tide, and arranged the counter-ordering of 
the carriage. At noon, they told him, the tide 
would be within an hour of turning, and any ordi- 
nary walker, starting for Halko’s Head at that 
time, might arrive there with ease and safety. 
“Frelen and I want to see the coast with our 
cr ye a a orig nomi 
his daughter’s w ess easure 
affecting to share her wish; “‘so before we leas 
this place we have determined to explore the 
way by which that poor fellow must have come,” 
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not question me. | 
I will go and | 


arold Jer- | 


He will | 
remain here some days longer, in the hope of | 


know we can do nothing, except | 
pray for him, and I do pray for him without | 


ey will not do bet- | 


Tf he had died a | 
natural death, and been buried among the quiet | 


do wrong in | 
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“Helen! Will she go with you?” : 

“Why not? She, too, would like to see this 
fatal coast.” 

“ A strange fancy.” : 

“Tt may be wiser to indulge it.” 

“Be itso. But the distance to Halko’s Head 
by the coast is seven miles. Helen can hardly 
walk so far.” 

“T think on this occasion she could do so.” 

“T will go with you, and we will take a boat 
in which she can complete the journey, should 
she feel tired.” 

At noon next day they started—Helen, her 
father, and Harold Jerningham—attended by a 
couple of rowers ina roomy boat. Helen would 
have infinitely preferred to be alone with her 
| father, but she could not advance any objection 
to Mr. Jerningham’s companionship, and was 
indeed grateful to him for not opposing her 
wish. 

She walked by her father in silence, with her 
| hand clinging to his arm, and her eyes lifted 
| every now and then to the steep cliffs above 
| them, unsurmountable, eternal barrier between 
| the sands and the hights above. The day was 
bright and clear, and the April sunlight shone 
upon a tranquil sea. Darkness and rain, storm 
and wind, had overtaken that missing traveler 
—against him the very elements had conspired. 

e little party went slowly along the sands, 
with the boat always in sight. Little satisfac- 
tion could there be in that melancholy survey. 
The cliffs and the shore told nothing of him who 
had perished amid their awful solitude. At 
| what spot the rising wall of waters had overtaken 
him, no one could tell. Midway between Kil- 
lalochie and Halko’s Head they came to the in- 
let, or cleft in the cliffs, a narrow passage or 
chasm, between rg walls of crag, about a 
quarter of a mile in cee Here the walking 
was difficult, and Harold Jerningham endeavor- 
ed to dissuade Helen from exploring the place. 

“Mr. Mayfield and I went down there with 
our lanterns,” he said. ‘‘ Believe me, there 
has been no trace, not the faintest indication 
overlooked. The ground is so thickly scattered 
8 ali ng craggy stones as to be almost impass- 
able. 

In spite of this, Helen persisted, with a quiet 
hegehitient Sa ihipremed. Mr. Ji stig motag 
This pe cot atte girl was even more ad- 
mirable than he had thought her. The calm, 
still face, so fixed and yet so gentile, assumed a 
new beauty in his eyes. : 

“The good blood shows itself,” he thought. 

They all three went into the chasm. Only 
in the red fitful glare of the lanterns had Mr. 
Jerningham seen it before. It had seemed to 
him then more vast, more awful; but even by 
day the depth and solitude of the place had a 
gloomy solemnity. 
searchers, with their lanterns, examined every 
angle and recess of the cliff on every side, every 
inch of the stony ground, looking for some trace 
| of the lost, and hea found nothing. To-day 
Mr. Jerningham walked listlessly, scarce look- 
ing to the right or the left, hoping nothing, fear- 
ing nothing. 

_M. de Bergerac’s thoughts were absorbed by 

his daughter. It was her face he watched, her 

ef he feared. Thus was it left to the eyes of 

tone mourner to catch the first sign of hope. 

A loud ery burst from her lips, a cry that thrill- 
ed the hearts of her companions. 

“Helen, my love, what is it? exclaimed her 
father, clasping her tightly in his arms. 

She broke from him, and eta upward. 

“Look!” she cried, “look! There is some 
one there. He is there! Alive or dead, he is 
found!” 

They looked upward in the direction to which 
she pointed, and there, fluttering in the fresh 
April wind, they saw something—a rag—a white 
handkerchief—hangi g from the dark mouth of 
a hollow in the chit 

This hollow in the cliff was about twelve feet 
above the sand, and at first sight appeared utter- 
ly inaccessible. 

. He is there!” cried Helen; “I am sure he 
is there!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham, examining the 
face of the cliff; ‘there are niches cut here for 
foot-hold. Why, this must be the Saint’s Cave 
| of which they have told us. Yes, finding him- 

self overtaken by the tide, he might have taken 
refuge here. It is just possible he might clam- 
| ber to that opening.” 
| _ “TI know he was distinguished as a gymnast 
| In Belgium,” said M. de Bergerac, eagerly. 
| “TI will run back and fetch the boatmen,” 


| Said Mr, Jerningham; “ they are waiting for us 
| yonder.” 
He pointed to the opening in the cliff, and 
| hastened thither. 
*‘Hollo!” shouted Theodore, “art thou up 
| yonder, dear boy?” 
Helen fell on her knees among the rough 
| stones and wet sea-weed. E 
| “Oh! merciful Father, restore him to us!” 
she cried, with clasped hands. ‘Hear our 
/ cpap oh, Giver of all good things; and give 
| him back to us.” v 
| Her father watched her with tearful eyes. 
“My darling,” he said, raising her in his arms, 
“we must not hope too much. For pity’s sake, 
be firm, That handkerchief may mean noth. 


Very carefully had the . 
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ing; or, if—if he is there, he may be no less 
lost to us.” 

“Call to him again, dear father. Tell him 
we are here.” 

“Holio!” shouted the Frenchman. “‘ Eus- 
tace, if you are up yonder, answer your friends. 
Hollo!” 

Again and again he repeated the call, but 
there was no answer. 

“How long they are coming—how long!” 
cried Helen, looking despairingly toward the sea. 

As she spoke, Mr. Jerningham re-appeared in 
the opening of the cliff, with the two tmen. 
They came running toward the cave, one of 
them carrying a rope. Both were barefooted; 
and to them the scaling of St. Kentigern’s Cave 
was a small affair. But each opined that for a 
Southron it would be a difficult business. 

“A man can do desperate things’ when he is 
fighting for his life,” replied Mr. Jerningham. 
‘“* How is it that this cave was overlooked in our 
search?” 

The men replied, rather vaguely, that the 
cave was too unlikely a place to search. They 
— as well have looked on the top of the 
cliffs. 

While Mr. Jerningham asked this question, 
one of the boatmen stuck his boat-hook into the 
cliff, and by the aid of this and the foot-hold cut 
in the craggy surface, clambered, cat-like, to the 
mouth of the little cave, and hung there, peer- 
ing into the darkness. 

““There’s something here,” he said; and on 
this the second boatman, at Mr. Jerningham’s 
order, mounted on his shoulders, and hoisted his 
comrade into the cavern. 

There was a pause, an awful interval of hope 
and terror, and then the boatman shouted to his 
mate below to lend a hand there, and in the next 
instant a limp, lifeless figure, in dust-whitened 
clothes, was thrust from the narrow mouth of 
the cave and lowered gently into the boatman’s 
sturdy arms. But not unaided did the boatman 
receive his burden: Mr. Jerningham’s hands laid 
it gently upon Helen’s shawl, which she had 
poe off and cast upon the ground a moment be- 

ore. 

Dead or alive? For some moments that was a 
moot question. Harold Jerningham knelt beside 
the prostrate figure, with his head bent low upon 
its breast. 

“Thank God!” he said, quietly, with his hand 
upon the young man’s heart. “It does beat.” 

e tried to feel the pulse, but.a faint groan broke 
from the white lips as he lifted the wrist. 

‘“‘ His arm is broken,” said Mr. Jerningham, in 
the same quiet tone; and then he turned to 
Helen, with a sudden burst of feeling. ‘It is 

ou who found him,” he cried; *‘I dedicate his 
ife to you.” 
» At any other moment such words might have 
provoked interrogation; but this was a time in 
which the wildest words pass unquestioned. 

The two boatmen, aided always by Mr. Jer- 
ningham, carried the lifeless figure to the boat 
where it was gently laid upon a bed, compose 
of a folded sail, an overcoat, and Helen’s shawl, 
against the rejection of which she pleaded pite- 


ously. 

“Tndeed Tam warmly dressed; I do not want 
it,” she said. 

Mr. Jerningham seated himself in the boat. 
with his son’s head upon his knees. He looked 
down wonderingly at the pale, still face, so wan 
and haggard with pain. It was so difficult to 
comprehend his own feelings, and the change 
that had come upon him, since he had known 
that this young man was his. 

“My rival, he said to himself. “ No, not my 
rival. My representative. The image I can 
show to the world, and say, ‘This is what I 
was!’ ” 

Before they reached the inn at Killalochie, the 
village knew that the lost had been found. 
Scouts had posted off from the jetty with the 
happy tidings, before the boatmen could carry 
their burden on shore. He was found—alive. 
Every one seemed to know this by instinct. 
Half-way between the jetty and the inn, Daniel 
Mayfield met them, staggering like a drunken 
man, pale as a corpse. 

e hung over the unconscious man with 
womanly fondness. He pushed Harold Jerning- 
ham aside, and asserted his right to his kins- 
man. 

“Let no one stand between me and my boy,” 
he cried, huskily. 

Scouts rushed to fetch the village surgeon, 
other scouts bade the landlady prepare her best 
room. All the common business of life was sus- 

mded in favor of this one stranger, snatched 

rom the jaws of death. j 

They carried him to the best room, which hap- 

ned to be Mr. Jerningham’s room, and here 

e was laid, still unconscious, upon his father’s 
bed. 


The local surgeon came, a feeble old man, in 
spectacles, and sounded and examined the pros- 
trate form, while Daniel Mayfield and Harold 
rh steod by in agony. The latter 
hurried from the room, sent for his servant, 
bade him mount one of the carriage-horses, 
gallop to the station, thence by first train to 


berdeen, where he was to find and bring back 
the best surgeon in the place. 


“You'll say he is wanted for Mr. Jerning- 


ham of Pendarvoch,” he told the man, who 
made haste to obey his orders. 

The loeal surgeon had by this time discovered 
that there was a broken arm, and was eager to 
set it. But this Mr. Jerningham interfered to 
prevent. 

““Thave sent to Aberdeen for another sur- 
geon,” he said; and I would rather you should 
wait until you have his co-operation. Don’t 
you think it would be. as well to apply a cool- 
ing lotion, in the meanwhile, to reduce that 
swelling? It would be quite im ible to set 
the bone while the arm and shoulder are in that 
swollen state.” 

To. this the local surgeon assented, with an 
air of profound wisdom, and in the broadest 
Scotch; after which he departed to prepare the 
lotion, leaying Harold Jerningham and Daniel 
Mayfield face to face beside the bed. 

‘* How was he found?” asked Daniel. 

Whereon Mr. Jerningham told the story of 
Helen’s walk and St. Kentigern’s Cave. 

““God bless her!” exclaimed Daniel; “and 
you too, for your interest in this poor boy’s fate. 
He once told me you disliked hit e@ must 
have wronged you.” 

“T do not know that. _Ihave been a creat- 
ure of whims and prejudices, and may have 
been prejudiced even against him.” 

“T thank yon so much the more for your 
zoodness in this crisis,” answered Daniel, with 

eep feeling. . ‘‘ And now we need burden: you 

with our troubles no longer. He lives! That 
one great fact is almost enough for me. _I will 
fight Death hand to hand beside his bed. He 
is the only thing I love in this world, and I will 
do, battle for my treasure.” 

He mee toward the door as much as to 
say, “‘ Let me be alone with = nephew.” 

Mr. Jerningham unde the look, and 
answered it. 

‘You must not banish me from this room,” 
he said; ‘‘I claim the right to share your 


“*On what ground ?” 

“ By the right of a father.” 

“A father’s right?’ cried Daniel. with a 
bitter laugh; ‘“‘that boy has no father. He 
does not know so much as his father’s name. 
He came to this place to discover it, if he could.” 

“* And he has found a father—a father who 
will be proud to acknowledge him.” 

** Acknowledge him!” echoed Daniel, scorn- 
fully, “do you think he will acknowledge you? 
Do you suppose that hatred of you has not been 
his religion? It has. And you would ac- 
knowledge him? You break his mother’s heart. 
and bequeath to him a heritage of shame, and 
then, one fine day, four-and-twenty years after 
that poor heart was broken, you meet. your son 
upon the roadside, and it is your caprice to ac- 
knowledge him. You stained his fair young 
life with the brand of illegitimacy. He can re- 
fuse to acknowledge a father on whom the law 
gives him no claim.” 

“There shall be no question of illegitimacy,” 
cried Mr; Jerningham, eagerly; “it is in my 
power to prove him legitimate.” 

“Yes, by alegal quibble. Do you think he 
will accept such rehabilitation?” 

‘* What other reparation can I make?” 

“Conjure the dead from their graves: Call 
back to life the girl whose womanhood you 
made one long remorse.. Restore the country 
tradesmen and ‘his wife, who died of, their 
daughter’sshame, Give back to that young man 
the hind of boyhood and youth, in which he 
has felt the double sting of poverty and dis- 
grace. Do these things, and your son will honor 


“You are welcome to do that,” answered 
Daniel; ‘‘ and when it shall please God to restore 
him, I will not stand between you and the voice 
of his heart. Win his affection if you can; no 
counsel of mine shall weigh against you.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
RECONCILED. 

Tae Aberdeen surgeon arrived late at night, 
but the setting of the broken arm was deferred 
till the next day. The patient was now deliri- 
ous, and Mr. Ramsey, the great man from Aber- 
deen, having heard the story of St. Kentigern’s 
Cave, pronounced that rheumatic fever had been 
induced by cold and exposure in that dismal 
hermitage. 

After this came many dreary oe and nights, 
dufing which the patient hovered between the 
realms of life and death, tenderly watched b 
his uncle and Mr. Jerningham, who relieved eac! 
other’s guard at his bedside. 

Then came a blessed change, and he was pro- 
nounced ont of danger. The delirium gave place 
to a languid apathy, in which he seemed faintly 
to recognize the watchers by his bed, but to be 
Lo feeble to interest himself in the affairs of this 

e. 

While the patient was still in this stage Mr. 
Jerningham persuaded Daniel to return to Lon- 
don, where the ravening editors were clamorous 
for his presence, and he yielding to these argu- 
ments, left Mr. Jerningham master of the field. 

This was what the father wanted, to have his 


Vou. If. 


son in his own, keeping, to see those dim eyes 
brighten as they looked at him; Tobe nurse, 
valet, companion, friend, and some day when 
be es won his son’s regard. tosay to. him sud- 
denly: 

‘“«Wustace, forgive me! I am your father!” 

While the patient had lain helpless and un- 
conscious, Mr. Jerningham had found the MS. 
of the great poem, and had read in those care- 
fully written pages, thesecrets of his.son’s mind. 
The perusal of this poem had filled.him with 
pride.. He, too, had written..verse;, but not 
such verse as. this... The grace, the purity of 
a mind uncontaminated by vice, were visible 
here, and touched the heart of the weary world- 


ling. 

ithe romance of his own lifeis written here,” 
he said. “It is almost: a confession. .But how 
unlike that hateful confession which I, published 
at his. age! I, whose ambition was to; emulate 
Rousseau—that pinchbeck philosopher who never 
ceased to be at heart a: lackey!’ 

M. de Bergerac and his daughter left. Killa- 
lochie for Pendarvoch directly the invalid, was 
pronounced out of danger: 

When he was well enough to-be moved Mr. 
Jerningham conveyed him to Pendarvoch,whith- 
er he consented to. go; but not without some 
show of wonderment. 

“Your. friends, M. de. Bergerac..and his 
daughter, are there,” said Mr. Jerningham. 

“You are very kind to wish to take me 
there,” replied the invalid; ‘‘ but I really think 
it would be better. for me to go back to London, 
tomy Uncle Dan. I am quite strong enough for 
the journey.” 

“‘ Indeed, you are not!.. Besides, I haveset my 
heart upon your coming to Pendarvoch.” 

“You are very good. How longis it since my 
uncle left this place?” 

‘* About five weeks.” 

“ And in that time who has. watched; and 
nursed me? Fox the last week, you know. But 
before that time? I have a vague recollection 
of seeing you always there—in that chair by the 
bed. Yes, I had a faint consciousness of your 
tender nursing. I donot know how to thank 
you. At. Greenlands I used:to think you by no 
means my friend; and yet you haye devoted 

ourself to me for all these weeks! How can I 

sufficiently grateful forso much kindness?” 

** My presence has not been disagreeable to 
you!” faltered the guilty watcher. 

‘ Disagreeable! f should be a wretch indeed 
if I were not grateful—if I were not deeply 
touched by so much kindness, , Your presence 
has been an unspeakable comfort to me; your 
face has grown as familiar, and almost.as dear 
to me as Uncle Dan’s, Forgive me. for haying 
ever thought differently—for having misunder- 
stood you so at Greenlands.” 

‘Forgive me, Eustace,” said Mr. Jerningham, 
earnestly. 

“Forgive you! For what offense?” 

“Do not ask that question. Clasp, my hand 
in yours, so, and say, ‘ With all my heart, I-for- 
give you.’” 

The invalid stared. in feeble wonder, but did 
not repulse the hand that grasped his. 

‘* With all my heart, I forgive whatever wrong 
your prejudice may have done me.” 

“Tt has been a deeper wrong than prejudice. 
Look at. these two fae Eustace; none, can 
deny the likeness there.” 

Again the invalid stared wonderingly at the 
speaker. 

“Look!” cried Mr.. Jerningham, ‘look at 
these clasped hands.” 

Eustace looked at the two hands linked togeth- 
er. In every detail of form and color, the like- 
ness between them -was perfect. 

“Do you remember what De Bergerac said 
of us the first time we met at his dinner-ta- 
ble?’ asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“T remember his saying something about a 
resemblance between you and me,” 

‘** A notion which you repudiated.” 

“J think it was you who first repudiated the 
idea,” said. Eustace, with a faint smile. 

tt is quite possible. I have been. insanely 
jealous of you. But  that_is over,now. Do 
you know by what right I have watched. by 
this bed? Do you know why I persuaded 
your uncle to leave you, that I might. watch 
alone?” 

“T can imagine no reason.” 

“The right which, I claimed..was. the right 
of a father, Yes, Eustace, it was\on, your fa- 
ther’s knees your head rested as we brought 
you home from death, It-is your, father who 
has watched you day and night: {through — this 
weary illness.” 

“Oh, God!” cried Eustace, with, a stifled 
groan. ‘‘Is this true?” 

‘* As true as that you and Lare here, face to 
face.” 

“Do you know that I have sworn to hate 
you? For the man who broke my mother’s 


heart I can never have any feeling but abhor-, 
rence,. Your kindness to me I reject and repu- { 


diate. We are natural enemies, and. have 
been from the hour in which I first learned the 
meaning of shame. 

‘‘T have heard you plead the cause, of Chris- 
tianity, Is this Christian-like, Eustace?’ 

“Tt is natural.” 
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DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


« And you say that Christianity is something 
hicher than nature. Prove it now to me, who 
have been something of a Pagan. Let me dis- 
cover the superiority of your creed to my vague 
Pantheism. Look atme!~ I, your father, who 
have never knelt to mortal man, and but too 
seldom to God, I kneel by your bed, and ask 
in abject humility, to be forgiven. I know 
that I can not bring back the injured dead. I 
know that I can not atone for the past. But if 
that gentle spirit has found a quiet haven 
whence she can look back to those she loved on 
earth, I know it would console her to see me 
forgiven. Judge me as if your mother’ stood 
by yourside.” . = 

“She would forgive you,” murmured Eustace ; 
*«God created her to suffer and pardon.” 

“ And will you refuse the pardon she would 
have granted? You forgave me just now, when 
our hands were. clasped in friendship. Do you 
think you can recall that forgiveness? The 
words have been spoken. I have the ancient 
belief in the power of spoken words. Eustace, 
am I to kneel in vain to'my only son?” "| y 

The young man covered his face with his 
hands. He had sworn to-hate this man, his 
arch-enemy, and the enemy had taken base ad- 
vantage of his weakness, and had stolen his af- 
fection. This pale, worn face, worn with, the 
weary night-watches of the past six weeks, was 
not the face of a foe; Histhother—yes, shewould 
have forgiven, and her wrongs were, greater 
than ‘his. | And if, ‘from the heaven her peni- 
tenee had won, she looked back to earth, it 
would grieve that gentle spirit to see disunion 
here. ‘ 

There was a long pause, and then the son ex- 
tended his hand to his father. 7 

‘For my mother’s wrongs I have hated you,” 
he said; ‘for her sake I forgive you.” 

This was all. On the same day they traveled 
to Pendarvoch, and on that night Eustace 
slept in the pittiresque castle that sheltered 
Helen and her father. All was harmony and 
affection. ‘The invalid gained strength rapidly, 
and spent his evenings ina long, paneled saloon, 
with his father.and his two friends, 

He told them now, for the first’ time, ‘the 
story of that walk which had sonearly cost him 
his life: how, finding the tide gaining upon 
him as he neared the inlet/of the cliffs, he had 
sought there some means of reaching the hights 
above, arid, finding ‘none, had essayed to clam- 
ber to the Saint’s Cave. This feat he had 
achieved, thanks to his experience as ag’ymnast; 
but in the last desperate scramble into the 
mouth of the cave he had broken his arm, 
and from the pain of this injury he had fainted. 
Of the two nights and days which he-had spent 
in that narrow retreat h¢ remembéred nothing 
distinctly. He had only a vague sense of hav- 
ing suffered cold and hunger, and of being tor- 
mented, almost to niaduess, by tho perpetual 
ronr of the waves, which had seemed to thunder 
at the very mouth of the cavern, and to be for- 
ever threatening his destruction. 

For a month Mustace stayed at Pendarvoch, 
and during this time the great poem: appeared, 
and won from the press such speedy recogni- 
tion and kindly appreciation as would scarcely 
‘have been accorded to the work of an unknown 

t, if Daniel Mayfield and Mr. Jerningham 
nad not both exerted their utmost influence in 
its behalf. Daniel did, indeed, with ‘his*own 
hand, write more than one of the notices which 
elevated his nephew to a high rank among! the 
younger poets. 

There Serta now only the grand question 
of the new-found son’s legitimation; but here 
Mr Jerningham found himself obstinately op- 


posed 


sea. . 

“T will t your, affection, with all filial |, 
I OO ae r _ering or revising what he had written, but hay- 

‘ing ‘dashed off novel*or poem, he-sent off one 


ratitude;” said “Eustace, “ but-I will take no 
gral benefit from you hands, neither will 
accept a name which you refused to my 


” > 
me That is to make your wrongs irreparable,” 
+All such wrongs are irreparable.’ 

Long, and often re eated, were the arguments 
held between the father and son upon this’ sub- 
ject. But Eustace was not to,be moved, by ar- 
gument, From this new-found father he would 
receive nothing. For the rest, his literary career 
had opened prightly, and the fruits of his poem 
enabled him to enter himself at the Temple as a 


Ww 7 b 
Ont fay in June Eustace ame to Greenlands 
to renew his suit with M. de Bergerac, by Mr. 
Jerningham’s advice, and this time -found his 
sui ‘osper. + »S LIT AIT) 
ae care han advises me to consult only my 
daughter’s heart,” said the exile, “and-that is 
yours.” for 2 

Within a month of this interview there was a, 
quiet wedding at the little Berkshire church, in, 
whose gloomy vault poor Emily Jerningham 

-slumbered—a ceremonial at which Daniel May: 
field shone radiant in an expansive, white jwaist- 
coat, and with mustache of freshest Tyrian dye. 
Theodore de Bergerac gave his daughter to her 
husband; while Harold Jerningham stood by, 
satisfied with his new role of spectator. 

The bride and bridegroom began their honey- 
moon in a very unpretentious manner im pleas- 
ant lodgings in Folkestone; but one day the 
bride ventured to suggest that Folkestone was a 


‘Own personality aside, 


place of which it was 
mind to grow weary. 

“Tf you would only take me to Switzerland,’ 
Helen pleaded, with her sweetest smile. 

‘“‘ My dear love. ‘you forget that, although the 
most fortunate of created beings, we are, from 
the Continental inn-keeper’s point of view, actual 
paupers.” 

‘Not quite, dear! “There was one little cir- 
cumstance that no one thought it worth while to 
mention before our marriage; but perhaps it 
would be as well for you to be informed of it 
now.” 

She handed to him a paper of a legal and 
alarming appearance. 

It was a deed of gift, whereby Harold Jer- 
ningham, on the one part, bestowed upon Helen 
de Bergerac, the daughter of his very dear 
friend, Theodore de Bergerac, for the other part 
funded property producing something over three 
thousand a year. 

‘* Good. heavens! -he has cheated me after all!” 
cried Eustace. 

‘““He told us thestory of your birth, dear; his 
Own remorse, and your noble repudiation of 
all gifts from him. And then he entreated me 


possible for the human 


.to let some benefit from his wealth come to you 


indirectly through me.” 

Another wedding as quiet as the simple cere- 
mony in Berkshire, took place just twelve 
months after Mrs, Jerningham’s death. For a 
year Lucy Alford had lived very quietly among 
her new friends‘at Harrow, receiving sometimes 
a package of new books, and a brief, friendly 
note from the editor of the Pallas, for the ar 
token that she was not _utterly forgotten by 
him Butone day he paid an unexpected visit 
to the Harrow Parsonage, and finding Miss Al- 
ford alone in the pretty garden, asked her to be 
his wife Few words were needed for his pray- 
er. The sweet face, with its maiden blushes 
and downeast eyes, told him that he was still 
beloved, still the dearest, and wisest, and great- 
=, “a earthly creatures in the sight of Lucy 

ord. 


While Eustace and his young wife wander 
pappy as children, amid A pine Mountains and 
by the margin of Alpine lakes, Harold Jerning- 
ham schemes for his son’s future. 

‘He shall have the Park Lane house, and go 
into Parliament,” resolves the father. “All my 
old ambitions shall revive in him.” t 

But scheme as he may, there is always the bit- 
ter taste of the ashes which remain for the man 
who has plucked the Dead-Sea apples that hang 
ripe and red above the path of life. 


THE END. 


The Habits of Authors, 


WHEN Dickens laid out for himself a system 
of literary work, and forced himself into a/rigid 
adherence to it, spending just so many hours 
daily at his desk, whether in the mood or not, 
and whether accomplishing anything or not, 
Tea, away at composition in as matter-of- 

act a manner asa laborer would shovel at an 
embankment—he set an excollent example for 
all writers, but one which the majority of them 
would find it impossible to-imitate. No 
diversity, no sharper contrast, can be found than 
appears. in the modes of éomposition, the/re- 
quirements, to surroundings, state of feeling, and 
necessary conditions for freedom, in working in 
different authors, as shown by their own state- 
ments or those of their biographers and per- 
sonal friends ‘ 

Walter Scott felt no special need of reconsid- 


after another in rapid succession such as had not 
been heard of before hisday. Where would the 
Waverly novels have been, and should we ever 
have had the long list/if he had beem subjected 
to the test which Alcott, in his “‘ Coneord ays,” 
lays down as-his “‘ code compositional ”—to-wit: 
“Burn grery scrap that. stands not the test of 
all- moods of composition; such lack longevity 
What is left paling immensely. -Such is the law, 
Very little of what is thought admirable at one 
writing holds good over night. Sleep on your 
writing, take a walk over it, review! it of an 
afternoon, digest it after a meal; let. it sleepin 
your drawer a twelvemonth ”* 

The impulsive habit belongs.to some authors 


| whom ‘we ‘should ‘least suspect: of it: . 
has been one woman writer in America who was 


pre-eminent for a strong masculine understand~ 
ing, critical insicht, coolness and impartiality 
in her judgments, and the power to put her 
it was Margaret Fuller; 
yet, of her, ‘when especially employed as 
critic on the New York Tribune, Mr. Greeley 
complained that she could only write ‘‘ when in 
the vein;” and although new books demanded 
her attention, and the utmost promptness was 
desirable, she waited day after day to feel in 
the right mood for writing, and her criticisms 
were consequently sometimes too late. She 
did, in fact, distrust herself in writing, her pen 
was a “non-conductor,” she said, she was sub- 
ject to pain, and affected by the most subtile in- 


greater~ 
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fluences, sometimes wrote in bed, and believed 
that she “could understand anything better 
when she was ill.” Her “Summer on the 
Lakes” seems to have been written under more 
tranquillizing circumstances, and after a more 
orderly way, than was usual with her “Every 
day,” she says, ‘‘I rose and attended to the 
many little calis which are alwaysonme. . . 
Then, about eleven, I would sit down to write 
at my window, close to which is the apple tree 
lately full of blossoms and now of yellow birds. 
Opposite to me was Del Sarto’s ‘Madonna; 
behind me ‘Silenus holding in his arms the in- 
fant Pan.’ I felt very content with my pen, 
my daily bouquet and my yellow birds. About 
five I would go out and-watk till dark,” 

Another woman, of the highest distinction, 
in science, Mrs. Somerville, gives us, in that 
modest, straightforward way which makes her 
narrative so charming, on account of her habit 
of writing. ‘ 

Abstruse as were her subjects, she did not 
find it necessary to seclude herself. She had a 
singular power of abstraction, which made her 
independent of outward circumstances. She 
rose early, she says, and made the needful ar- 
rangements for her family, then wrote, subject 
to interruptions of -visitors, who had ‘‘ come 
to spend a few hours.” with her. ‘‘ However, | 
learned by habit to leave the subject and re- 
sume it again at once, like putting a mark into 
a, book I might have been reading.” In another 
place says she: 

“Thad, and still have, determined -persever- 
ance, but I soon found that it was in vain to oc- 
cupy my mind: beyond a certain time. I grew 
tired, and did more harm than good, so, if I 
met, with a difficult point Llettit, took 
my work or some amusing book, and resumed 
it when my hand was fresh.” She took up for 
this recreation poetry and afterward novels. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing in 
this mental healthfulness, this systematic work- 
ing of the faculties, this sound, refreshing kind 
of life. It reminds us of the account which is 
given of Schiller’s manner of writing: In the 
common family room, where the wife and 
children could come and go at will, giving him 
pleasure and contentment rather than anannoy- 
ance by doing so; and as fast as he finished a 
scene, he would call them and read it aloud. 

It is delightful to think of him in this way, 
serene and cheerful, the life of the imagination 
inseparable from that of common life, sothat he 
could turn from writing a page of ‘* Wallen- 
stein,” to jot down little items of accounts or 
notes of his progress, in hisdiary - It wasa very 
humble mode of living, so far as the outward 
goes, for his house was the furthest from being 
grand, and was scantily furnished. The room 
in which he wrofe had but few adornments. 

Very unlike indeed were his surroundings to 
those of the author of “Lothair,” It would 
seem in the case of the latter as if sumptuous- 
ness could no further go—statues, paintings, 
velvet carpets, rich and rare furniture, stained 
windows, hangings of black and gold, and the 
luxurious appointments of a man of extrava- 
gant tastes. And if we are to accept the de- 

ails of authorship in ‘* Contarini Fleming” as 

actual experiences, or even an exaggerated 
statement of them, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that Disraeli’s method is a forced and 
unhealthy one ‘I shut myself up from all 
human beings. . I wrote the first sentence 
while in_ chapel, and under the influence of 
music, It sounded like the organ that inspired 
it.” The instant it was finished, “my mind 
seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The 
excitement had ceased.”) And every, day the 
young autobiographer, who is telling personal 
history in his romance, says he “‘ warmed up his 
fancy” by reading over what he had already 
written before he could go on. Undoubtedly 
Disraeli, in this production of his earlier years 
embodied some of his own life, and indicated 
the overwrought mental and physical conditions 
under which he wrote. 
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To place before American Readers of all classes the choicest composi- 
tions of Celebrated Poets and Writers, in attractive form, and at prices unpre- 
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series. Not to popularize what is already of world-wide celebrity, but to 
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destined to immortal fame. This, of course, is a perfect edition of the great 
poem. Price, 10 Cents. 


No.4. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. BySir Walter Scott. 


One of the finest narrative and descriptive poems in English Literature. 
It added greatly to the reputation of the “ Wizard of the North,” whose fer- 
tility of genius marks him as a phenomenon in literary history. The poem 
affords a double delight to the reader in its beauty of versified form and its 
deep, touching, exciting interest of story. Price, 10 Cents. 


Succeeding issues will comprise a succession of masterpieces and favorite 
‘works by authors of perennial fame. 


The SUNNYSIDE LIBRARY is sold by all booksellers and newsmen ; 
or is sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, by 


ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


